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My DEAR Cowell, 

As these Lectures -would never have been 
written or delivered but for your hearty encourage- 
ment, I hope you will now allow me to dedicate them 
to you, not only as a token of my sincere admiration 
of your great achievements as an Oriental scholar, but 
also as a memorial of our friendship, now more than 
thirty years old, a friendship which has grown from 
year to year, has weathered many a storm, and will 
last, I trust, for what to both of us may remain of 
our short passage from shore to shore. 

I m'ust add, however, that in dedicating these Lcc- 
'tbres to you, I do not wish to throw upon you any 
responsibility for the views which I have put fomard 
in them. I know that you do not agree with some of 
m}'- views on the ancient religion and literature of 
India, and ][_a^i3^1~a^^a^e’ that with regaixl~to the 
recent date which I have assigned to the wdiole of what 
is commonly called the Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
I stand almost alone. No,'ifTri^dshi^can. claim any 
voice in the courts of science and literature, let me 
assure you that I shall consider your outspoken criti- 
v cisra of my Lectures as the very best proof of your 
true and honest friendship. I have through life con- 
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sidcred it. the groni-'-sr. hoBour if real pehnlars. I mean 
moii not ordy •nf h^t.rnir.g. hat ,in'Ign;ent and chn- 
rr.ctor. hrr.'e ca usi-lered rn.y v:i-iting^ T:ovt.hy of a severe 
.end searching crlti'd-iin. and I huTO e.arc:! far more for 
the prodnetion of one single nev.' fact, thongh it spolco 
ncainst- me. than i’or any amount '"•f empty praise or 
empty abuse. Sincere deroiion to liis suidies and an 
un.sTverving ]o^o of truth ought k- furnish tlie true 
seh-'dar vrith an armour imp'-rme.eble to flattery or 
.abu^e. but mith a viror that .-hut; out no ray of 
light, from mhrdevcr nuarier if may come. More light, 
mic-e truth, m.ore facts, more ec’mj.imation of fa.ets, 
the'-.- .ar.- Ins que.st. And if i:i that (Uit-st he fail.s. as 
ii'.any linve failed l.efore him, he knovrs that in the 
sca”cli for truth faih; -e? are .-ometiine.s the condition 
of success, and the A-ne coneuerors often thost* vhom 
tiie vcrld calls the vanquished. 

You knotv hettL-r tlian anylx-dy else the present 
state of Sanskrit scholar.sliip. Yon knovr that at 
present and for some time to come San.-krit scholar- 
ship iiioan.s discovoiy and conque.st. Every one of 
your ovrn %vorks marks a real advance, and a per- 
maumt occupation of new ground. But t’ou latow 
also bovo small a strip has as yet been explored of 
the vast continent of Sanislcrit literature, and how 
much still remains icrni 'iricoiriviia. No doubt this 
exploring work is troublesome, and often disap- 
pointing. l.nit young students must learn the truth of 
a remark lately made by a distijiguisliL'd niom1.>er of 
the Ltdiau Civil Service, whose death Ave all deplore. 
Dr. Burnell, ‘ that no trouble is thrown awav Avliich 



Eaves trouble to others.’ We want men who Avill 
work hard, even at the ri.sk of seeing their labours 
unrequited ; wo want strong and hold men who arc 
not afraid of storms and .shipwrecks. The worst 
sailors are not those who suflcr shipwreck, hut 
tho.so who onl)’^ dabble in puddles and arc afraid of 
wetting their feet. 

It is easy now to criticise the labours of Sir 
"William Jones, Thoma.s Colehrooke, and Horace 
Hayman '\'V^ilson, hut what would have become of 
Sanskrit scholarship, if they had not rushed in 
where even now so many fear to tread? and what 
will become of Sanskrit scholanship, if their con- 
quests are for ever to mark tho limits of our know- 
ledge? You know best that there is more to be 
discovered in Sanskrit literature than Nalns and 
iSakuntahls, and surely the young men who every 
year go out to India arc not deficient in the 
spirit of entcrpri.se, or even of adventure? Why 
then should it be said that the race of bold 
explorers, who once rendered the name of tho Indian 
Civil Service illustrious over tho whole world, 
has well-nigh become extinct, and that England, 
which offers the strongest incentives and the most 
brilliant opportunities for the study of tho ancient 
language, literature, and history of India, is no longer 
in the van of Sanslerit scholarship ? 

If some of the young candidates for tho Indian 
Civil Service who listened to my Lectures, made 
up their minds that such a reproach shall be wiped 
out, if a few of them at least determined to follow 
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in the footsteps of Sir William Jones, and to show 
to the world that Englishmen who have been able 
to achieve hy pluck, by perseverance, and by real 
politicrd genius the material conquest of India, 
do not moan to leave the laurels of its intellectual 
conquest, entii’ely to other countries, then I shall 
ind(‘ed reioice. and feel that I have paid back, in 
however small a degree, the large debt of gratitude 
which I owe to my adopted country and to some 
its greatest statesmen, who have given me the 
opportunity which I could find nowhere else of 
realising the dreams of my life, — the publication 
of tile t-ost and commentary of the Pug-veda, the 
most ancient book of Sansladt. aye of Aryan litera- 
ture. and now the edition of the translations of the 
’ Sacred Book.s of the East.’ 

I have left my Lectures very much as I deli- 
vered them at Cambridge. I am fond of the form 
of Lectures, because it ^eems to me the most natural 
form which in our rgo didactic composition ought 
to take. As in ancient Greece the dialogue reflected 
most truly the intellectual life of the people, and as 
iji the Middle Ages learned literature naturally 
assumed with the recluse in his monastic cell the 
form of a long monologue, so with us tho lecture 
])]aces the 'writer most readily in that position in 
which he is accustomed to deal with his fellow-men, 
and to communicate his knowledge to others. It 
has no doubt certain disadvantages. In a lecture 
which is meant to be didactic we have, for the 
sake of completeness, to say and to repeat certain 
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things which must be familiar to some of our 
readers, while we are also forced to leave out 
information which, even in its imperfect form, we 
should probably not hesitate to submit to our 
fellow-students, but which we feel we have not 
yet sufficiently mastered and matured to enable 
us to place it clearly and simply before a larger 
public. 

But the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. 
A lecture, by keeping a critical audience constantly 
before our eyes, forces us to condense our subject, 
to discriminate between Avhat is important and what 
is not, and often to deny ourselves the pleasure of 
displaying what may have cost us the greatest 
labour, but is of little consequence to other scholars. 
In lecturing we are constantly reminded of what 
students are so apt to forget, that their knowledge 
is meant not for themselves only, but for others, 
and that to know well means to be able to teach 
well. I confess I can never write unless I think 
of somebody for whom I write, and I should 
never wish for a better audience to have before 
my mind than the learned, brilliant, and kind- 
hearted assembly by which I was greeted in your 
University. 

Still I must confess that I did not succeed in 
bringing all I wished to say, and more particularly 
the evidence on which some of my statements 
rested, up to the higher level of a lecture, and I 
have therefore added a number of notes containing 
the less organised matter which resisted as yet 
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tbilt tveatraent Trhicb is necessray Vioforo our studies 
can rofili.sc (Loir liigiiost purpose, that of feeding, 
iiivigora: ing, and in.spinting the minds of others. 

Yours adcctioimtclj', 

F . -MAX JIULLER. 

Oxrnr.D, 

D.-rr,nh‘'r IG, 1P82 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


I HAVE had but few alterations and corrections to 
make in this new edition of my Lectures on India, 
which I had the honour to deliver before the University 
of Cambridge in the year 1882. 

I do not mean to say that my Lectures have not 
been attacked and criticised, but though I always feel 
grateful for any suggestions emanating from honest 
and impartial judges, I am not able in every case to 
accept their decision or to follow their advice. 

The one Lecture which has provoked the most 
decided antagonism, viz. the second, on the Truthful- 
ness of the Hindus, I was able to leave exactly as I 
delivered it and as it was printed in my first edition. 
I have given my authorities for every statement con- 
tained in that Lecture. The facts remain unshaken, 
and nothing that has been said against my conclusions 
has in the least altered the convictions which I ex- 
pressed in it. 

In order to show, however, what extraordinary 
means are sometimes resorted to by so-called impartial 
critics, I must here mention what to many of my 
readers will seem an almost incredible story. A 
distinguished Oriental scholar, who does not wish his 
name to appear, wrote a letter which was published 
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in the Indian ne-^spapers. informing the people of 
Lndia that the passages in praise of Hindu truthful- 
ness had i/Ie oviJiors sanction been suppressed, 
in the German translation of my book. What are 
the Diets? Like aU the other Lectures, this also bad 
’^th my permission been abridged in the German 
translation. I mysel'' never saw the German transla- 
tion till it was published. Professor Cappeller, the 
translator, is there to prove the fact. I therefore 
could never have sanctioned the suppression of any 
special passages. The strongest passages in praise of 
Hindu truthfulness are all there, the Lecture {Der 
TTulirhcitilvn der Hindus) occupying pp. 30-61 in 
the German translation. The principal passages left 
out l.iy the German tr.inslator were extracts from 
English wi’iters, whose names wore less known to 
German than to English readei-s. The Editor of 
the Indian newspaper in which this accusation fii’st 
appeared, who from the name of the writer, had 
naturally supposed that he was well acquainted not 
ouh’- with Oriental languages, but with the language 
of Germany also, apologised most humbly for the 
false and disgraceful accusation which his paper had 
been induced to bring against me. But what are 
we to think of tlie writer .of that letter, and of 
similar calumnious letters from the same hand? I 
cannot help thinking that it really supplies the most 
welcome confirmation of all that is said in my second 
Lecture, as showing that with regard to their love 
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of truth 'the Hindus need not fear comparison with 
the most distinguished men in Europe. Here is the 
extract from the Indian newspaper : — 

' A distinguished orientalist of England, writing to Bahu 
Protapa Chandra Boy of this city, the enterprising publisher 
of the MahdhMrata, says,—" It may perhaps amuse you to 
learn that in the recently published German tx'anslation of 
‘India, what can it teach us?’ the passages in praise of 
Hindu truthfulness have, with the authors sanction, [the italics 
are not mine] been suppressed. What will his bosom-friend 
Dr. EajendralaJa Mitra say to this 1 Why Dr. Mitra, when 
he sees the work thus mutilated, will simply say that the 
learned Professor knows the art of being all things to all 
men at the same time. While overflowing with pro-Aryar. 
sympathies in his letters to Hindu correspondents, even to 
the extent of indulging a vain regret for his not having been 
bom a Brahman, the eminent savant is adroit enough to 
suppress what evidently did not take in his adopted country. 
An additional incentive to such suppression might have been 
found in the little probability of the Professor’s Hindu 
friends reading his work in German, especially after they 
had once read it in English.” ’ 

It will be seen that the writer supplies not only the 
facts, but likewise their motives. The motives are as 
true as tbe facts. The whole story is a scandalous 
invention from beginning to end. It is not even a 
myth, for a myth has generally a foundation in fact, 
and often conveys a deeper meaning than people sus- 
pect. I have often been told by my friends .that I 
ought to consider myself very lucky for having such 
enemies. I . quite understand what they mean, and 
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I certainly have never felt anj’ displeasure at these 
attacks. Still, in the interest of public moralit}’-, one 
sometimes regi'ets that the old time-honoured pillory 
no longer exists, and that vre must be satisfied with 
handing over the distinguished culprits under their 
transparent masks to the contempt not only of all 
distinguished Orientalists, but of all honest men. 

But while this is a case of mala fides, I can almost 
match it by what seems a perfectly hona fide accusation 
brought against me bj’ another critic in the simplicity 
and innocency of his heart. He tells the English 
public that ‘I am a Hindoo pervert, and as such 
making a counter-attack upon a great Christian 
citadel." Tliis, I feel convinced, was written with an 
lionest belief, and I do not blame my friend for writing 
it. I only wonder that he should not have read pp. 
97 seq. of this very book. 

It may br- quite true that neither the hona fide nor 
the mala fide charges of this kind deserve any serious 
notice ; that they are like nine-pins, put up only to 
be bowled over; nay, that I reall}’ ouglit to be verj^ 
grateful for having enemies of that calibre, whether 
in England, Germany, or America. I do not dent’ it, 
but I thought nevertheless that such things were 
instructive, as showing by extreme cases what is 
possible in the arena of Oriental scholarship, what 
fii-es there are smouldering beneath the surface, till 
they show themselves here and there in outbui’sts of 
envy, hatred, and malice 
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In this new edition I have left out my long note 
On the Renaissance of Sanshrit Literature, not from 
any sinister motives, but only because that essay has 
excited so much interest, and produced so large an 
amount of literature, that if I had wished to treat the 
subject once more, and as it deserved to be treated, 
that Note would have become a book by itself. In 
my Note as it stands in the first edition I had tried to 
sum up aU that was known at the time. But owing 
to the wide interest excited in the subject, most 
important contributions to our knowledge of what I 
called the period of the Renaissance of SanslcHt 
Literature have since been made, and I ought to state 
that on several points my views have been con- 
siderably modified. I confess that I put forward one 
or two opinions, chiefly in order to provoke opposition 
and controversy. With regard, for instance, to the 
introduction of the Yikrama era, I challenged the 
production of any single inscription prior to 54-3 A.D. 
dated according to the Viki'ama era. No such in- 
scriptions were then known, and yet it was supposed 
that this era had been in use ever since 56 B.c. 
However, as Professor Kielhorn has shown (Nachrich- 
ten der Konigl. Gesellschaft zu Gottingen, 1891, No. 
5), soirie such inscriptions have since been found, and 
that fact is very important. They are few, and why 
during nearly six centuries there should be so few 
inscriptions dated by the Vikrama era has still to be 
accounted for. Besides, Professor Kielhorn fully 
b 
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admits tb.at the ora of Yikrama docs In- no means 
prove the historical reality of a Kinq- Yikramadit 3 'a 
and his nine Jiterar}* gems in the first century B.c. 
On the contrar}'. he holds that the Yikrama era is 
simplv the era of the Kings of Malavas, and that the 
name Yikrama era is duo to a mere misunderstanding. 
A King Yikrama is never mentioned before 1050 
after the era of Yikrama. 

The characteristic difference between the Y’ikrama 
era (56 E.C.) and the >Saka era (78 A.D.) Ls that the 
former is Karttikiudi, beginning witli the month of 
Karttika.. i. e. October-Kovember. wliilo the latter is 
idaiti-ridi, beginning with the month of Ahaitra, i. e. 
March-April. As tiutuu.n was considered in India as 
the right time for war v.nd conquest, Professor Kielhorn 
thinks that from calling the autumn (sarad) Yilo-ama- 
kala or conquest time, the j'ear itself came to be 
called by the same n^amG, and wheu the years had 
been calculated from tbis Y'ikrama time, Yikrama 
was mistaken for the name of a King Y^ilcrama, and, 
as it was tbe Ylalava era, of a King of Mulava. Tbis is 
certainly ingenious, but it requires some further proof. 

I say the same with regard to the date -which I 
assigned to the Bcnaissance of S(xnshrit Literature. 
I had tried to ohow that that period began about 
400 A.D,, and that the great break between the ancient 
Yedic and Buddhistic literature, and this artificial 
Kavya literature, was due to the inroads of the 
Sc 3 dhians. I had fixed that literar 3 ’^ interregnum as 
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‘between the first century b. c. to at least the third 
century A.D.’ Here again I was fully prepared for 
determined opposition, nay I was anxious to provoke 
it hy the decided tone with which I laid down the 
chronological limits of the period of the Jienaissance 
of Sanshrit and Frdhrit TAterature. I was delighted 
therefore when my learned friend Professor Biihler 
took up the gauntlet, and showed, as I think, success- 
fully, that there are clear traces of the artificial 
Kavya style in inscriptions of the second century 
A.D., and that Indian Rajahs of that period were 
patrons of poetry, if not poets themselves. It seems 
to me, however, that the fact that the artificial style 
of poetry breaks forth in certain inscriptions of the 
second century, does not altogether controvert my 
statement that amongst the literary works which we 
actually possess, none can be safely referred to a date 
before about 300 A. D. If hereafter Professor Biihler 
should succeed in proving that any of our extant 
Sanskrit and Prakrit poems can he safely referred to 
the second or even third century a.d.’, I shall he 
greatly delighted, nay I hope I may soon supply that 
very proof myself. There is a MS. of a Buddha/earita 
in the National Library at Paris which I asked my 
Buddliist pupils, Kasawara and Bunyiu Nanjio, to 
copy for me in order that we might read it togetbeh 
That poem is, pariicularly in the beginning, a real 
Kavya, and some of its introductory verses are not 
unworthy of Kalidasa. Its correct title is in fact 
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Euddha/jarita-kavya (sufcra). Bunyiu Nanjio in his 
Catalogue of the Tripkaka, p. 308. states that it was 
composed by the Bodhisattva Asvaghosha, and trans- 
lated into Chinese b\’ Dharmaraksha, as early as A.D. 
414-421. The Chinese translation, which must have 
been veiw free, has been rendered into English by 
Beal in the S. B. E., vol xis. The date of Asvaghosha 
is difficult to settle, but he must certainh’’ have lived 
before 400 A. D. If he Avns the Asvaghosha who occupies 
the twelfth place in the list of the Buddhist patriarchs, 
he would have died 332 a. d. But that list is of very 
doubtful value. Of the three Asvaghoshas mentioned 
by Taranatha. our Asvaghosha could onlj* have been 
the fii'st, and if so, ho was the contemporary and 
spiritual adviser of Kanishka, that is to say, he lived 
in the first century a. d.^ This. I must confess, seems 
to me as yet very doubtful. Professor Biihlcr will soon 
have the pleasure of reading tliat poem, as my old 
friend, Professor Cowell, to whom I lent the copy of the 
Paris MS., has with the help of other MSS. undertaken 
to edit it for the Anccdota Oxoniensia. It would thus 
seem that in this branch of literature also the Bud- 
dhists may claim an equal share with the orthodox 
Brahmans.' at least in that period which I have ven- 
tured to call the Bcnalst'aiice of Sans/ndt LiicraUcre. 

F. M. sr. 

ONFor.n, Aj>r{l 25, 1892. 

‘ See Lassen, Indisehe Altertlmmslainde. ii p. 412 ; Beal, S.B.E., 
six. p. XXX ; Koeppen, Die Eeligion des Buddha, i. p. 3SS ; Wassil- 
jew, Der Buddhismus, p. 75. 
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LECTURE I. 

When I received from the Board of Historical 
Studies at Cambridge the invitation to deliver a 
course of lectures, specially intended for the candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service, I hesitated for 
some time, feeling extremely doubtful -whether in 
a few public discourses I could say anything that 
would be of real use to them in passing theii’ 
examinations. To enable young men to pass their 
examinations seems now to have become the chief, 
if not the only object of the Universities ; and to 
no class of students is it of greater importance to 
pass their examinations, and to pass them well, than 
to the candidates for tho Indian Civil Service. 

But although I was afraid that attendance on a 
few public lectures, such as I could give, would 
hardly benefit a candidate who was not alreadj'- fully 
prepared to pass through the fiery ordeal of the three 
London examinations, 1 could not on the other hand 
shut my e3*es completely to the fact that, after all, 
Universities were not meant entirely, or even chiefly, 
as stepping-stones to an examination, but that there 
is something else which Universities can teach and 
ought to teach— nay, which I feel quite sure they'^ were 
originally meant to teach — something that may not 
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have a marketable value before a . Board of Examiners, 
but -vuich has a permanent value for the vbole of our 
life, — and tbat is a real interest in our voork, and, 
more than that, a love of our vrork, and, more than 
that, a true joy and happiness in our vork. If a 
University can teach tb.afc, if it can engraft that 
one sma.ll living germ in the minds of the t'onng 
men tvho come here to study and to prepare them- 
selves for the battle of life, and, for %vhat is still 
more difiicult to encounter, the daily dull drudgery 
of life, then, I feel convinced, a Ibiiver.-^ity Ijas done 
more, and conferred a more lasting benefit on its 
pupils than b}' helping them to pass tiie most diflicult 
cxam.inations, and to take the highest pia.ee among 
Senior Wranglers or rirst-Class men. 

Unfortunately tbat kind of vrork vhic.b is nov 
required for passing one examination after another, 
that proce.-s of cra.mmi.ug :.nd cro^Yding vhich has of 
late been brought to the highest pitch of perfection, 
has often the very opposite effect, and inst''’r.d of 
exciting an appetite foj- vrork, it is apt to produce 
an indiherence. if not a land of intellectual nausea, 
that may last for life. 

And nov'here is this so much to bo feared as in 
the case of candidates for the Indian Ci^dl Service. 
After they have passed their lirst examination for 
admission to. the Indian Civil Service, and given 
proof that they have received the benefits of a liberal 
education, and acquired tbat general information in 
classics, history, and mathematics, -which is provided 
at our Public Schools, and forms no doubt the best 
and surest foundation for all more special and pro- 
fessionial studies in later life, they suddenly find 
themselves torn away from their old studies and 
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their old friends, and compelled to take up new 
subjects which, to many of them seem strange, out- 
landish, if not repulsive. Strange alphabets, strange 
languages, strange names, strange literatures and 
laws have to be faced, ‘ to be got up ’ as it is called, 
not from choice, but from dire necessity. The whole 
course of study during two years is determined for 
them, the subjects fixed, the books prescribed, the 
examinations regulated, and there is no time to look 
either right or left, if a candidate wishes to make 
sure of taking each successive fence in good style, 
and without an accident. 

I know quite well that this cannot be helped. I 
am not speaking against the system of examinations 
in general, if only they are intelligently conducted; 
nay, as an old examiner myself, I feel bound to say 
that the amount, of knowledge produced ready-made 
at these examinations is to my mind perfectly as- 
tounding. But while the answers are there on paper, 
strings of dates, lists of royal names and battles, 
irregular verbs, statistical figures and whatever else 
you like, how seldom do we find that the heart of 
the candidates is in the work which they have to do. 
The results produced are certainly most ample and 
voluminous, but they rarely contain a spark of 
original thought, or even a clever mistake. It is 
work done from necessity, or, let us be just, from 
a sense of duty, but it is seldom, or hardly ever, a 
labour of love. 

Now why should that be? Why should a study 
of Greek and Latin, — of the poetry, the philosophy, 
the laws and the art of Greece and Italy, — seem con- 
genial to us, why should it excite even a certain 
enthusiasm, and command general respect, while a 
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5i:tu(iy of Sansklit, and of tlio aiiciert poetry, tlic* pLdo- 
supiyv, the la^v.s, and (iie art of Lidia is looked upon, 
in ike best case, a? curious, but is considered by nio.sl 
people as useless, tedious, if not- absurd. 

And. .-trangc to say, this feeling c.vi.sts in England 
nioi’e.tkan in any other country. In France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, even in Denmark, Stveden, and 
E\i<sia. there is a vague charm connec't.e.d -with the 
name of India. One of the most beutitifnl poems in 
the German language is the irc/.'/o'/: (/-’< A’r.'//<unr//C/(, 
tlio ‘ "Wisdom of the Brahman,' l-y lluckerr, to my 
mind more rich in tlmngbt and more perfect in form 
than even Gvetbe’s TroAdVi'/ /(•/<• ;■ i<. A scholar 

v'ho .-tmlies San.dvrit in Germany is supposed to be 
initiated in tb.e deep and dark my.-terie.s of ancient 
visduin. and a man -who has travelled in India, even 
if he has only discovered Calcutta, or Bombay, or 
Madras, is listened Lu like another Jlarco Polo. In 
England a student of San.-krit is generally con.sidered 
a bore, and an old Lidiau Civil servant, if he begins 
to describe the marvels of Elephanta or the Towers 
of Silence, runs the risk of producing a count-out. 

There are indeed a few Oriental scholars wdtose 
works are read, and who have acquired a certain 
celebrity in England, because they wore really men 
of uncommon genius, and would have ranked among 
the great glories of the country, but for the mis- 
fortune that their energie.s were devoted to Indian 
literature — I mean Sir William Jones, ' one of the 
most enlightened of the sons of men.' as Dr. 
Johnson called him, and Thomas Colebrooke. But 
the names of others wEo have done good work in 
their day also, men such as Ballantyne, Biiebanau, 
Carey, Crawfurd, Davis, Elliot. Ellis, Houghton, 
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Leyden, Mackenzie, Marsden, Muir, Piinsep, Eennell, 
Tumour, Upliam, Wallich, Wan-en, Wilkins, Wilson, 
and many others, are hardly known beyond the small 
circle of Oriental scholars, and their works are looked 
for in vain in libraries which profess to represent 
with a certain completeness the principal branches of 
scholarship and science in England. 

How many times when I advised young men, can- 
didates for the Indian Civil Service, to devote them- 
selves before all things to a study of Sanskrit, have 
I been told, ‘ What is the use of our studying 
Sanskrit ? There are translations of /S'akuntala, 
Manu, and the Hitopadesa, and what else is there in 
that literature that is worth reading? KMid^sa 
may be very pretty, and the Laws of !RIanu are very, 
curious, and the fables of the Hitopadesa are very 
quaint ; but you would not compare Sanskrit litera- 
ture with Greek, or recommend us to waste our time 
in copying and editing Sanskrit texts which either 
teach us nothing that we do not know aLeady, or 
teach us something which we do not care to know ? ’ 

This seems to me a most unhappy misconception, 
and it will be the chief object of my lectures to try to 
remove it, or at all events to modify it, as much as 
possible. I shall not attempt to prove that Sanskrit 
literature is as good as Greek literature. • Why should 
we alwa3fs compare? A study of Greek litei-ature 
has its own purpose, and a stud^’’ of Sanskrit literature 
has its own purpose; but what I feel convinced of, 
and hope to convince you of, is that Sanskrit litera- 
ture, if studied only in a right spirit, is full of human 
interests, full of lessons which even Greek could never 
teach us, a subject worthy to occupy the leisure, and 
more than the leisure, of every Indian Civil servant ; 
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and certainly the best means of malcing an^* 3'oung 
man -\vlio lias to spend f]ve-pjid-t’,vcnty years of bis 
life in India, feel at borne among the Indians, as a 
folio \v--ivorKer among feiiow-T.-orkers, and not as an 
alien among aliens. There vrill be abundance of useful 
and most interesting work for him to do, if only be 
caiTs to do it, work sucb as be would look for in vain, 
wbetber in Italy or in Greece, or even among tbe 
pyramids of Egypt or tbe palaces of Babylon. 

You will now understand wby I liavo cbosen as 
tbe title of my lectures, Vltcd t-iv Iv'/la injcJi v.s? 
True, there are many things which India has to learn 
from us ; but there are other tbing.s. and. in one sense, 
very important things, which we too may learn from 
India. 

If I were to look over the whole world to find out 
the country most richly enclowcl with all the wealth, 
power, and beauty that nature can bestow — in some 
parts a ver}* paradise on. eartli — I should point to 
India. If I were asked under what sky the human 
mind has most fully developed some of its choicest 
gifts, has most deepl}’ pondered on the greatest pro- 
blems of life, and has found solutions of some of them 
which well deserve the attention even of those who have 
studied Plato and Kant — I should point co India. 
And if I weio to ask myself from what literature we, 
here in Europe, we who have been nurtured almo.^^t 
exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and Koinaus. 
and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that 
corrective which is most wanted in order to make 
our inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, 
more universal, in. fact more tniK human, a life, 
not for this life only, but a transfigured and eternal 
life — again I should point to India. 
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I know 3’’ou will be surprised to bear mo say this. 
I know that more particularly those who have spent 
many 37eors of active life in Calcutta, or Bombay, or 
^Madras, will be horror-struck at the idea that the hu- 
manity they meet with there, whether in the bazaars 
or in the courts of justice, or in so-called native 
societ}’^, should be able to teach us any lessons. 

Lot me therefore explain at once to my friends 
who may have lived in India for years, as civil ser- 
vants, or officers, or missionaries, or merchants, and 
who ought to know a great deal moi'e of that countrj’^ 
than one who has never set foot on the soil of Arya- 
varta, that we are speaking of two very different 
ludias. I am thinking chiefly of India, such as it 
was a thousand, two thousand, it may be three thou- 
sand years ago; they think of the India of to-day. 
And again, when thinking of the India of to-day, 
they remember chieflj^ the India of Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, . or Madras, the India of tho towns. I look 
to the India of tho village communities, tho true 
India of the Indians. 

What I wish to show to j'ou, I mean more espe- 
cially the candidates for the Indian Civil Service, is 
that this India of a thousand, or two thousand, or 
three thousand years ago, aye the India of to-da}’^ 
also, if onl}’' j^ou know Avhere to look for it, is full of 
problems the solution of which concerns aU of us, 
even us in this Europe of the nineteenth century. 

If you have acquired any special tastes here in 
England, jmu will find plenty to ■ satisfy them in 
India; and whoever has learnt to take an interest 
'in any of the great problems that occupy the best 
thinkers and workers at home, need certainly not be 
afraid of India proving to him an intellectual exile. 
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If you care for geology, there is work for you from 
the Himalayas to Ceylon. 

If you are fond of botany, there is a flora rich 
enough for many Hookers. 

If you are a zoologist, think of Haeckel, who is 
just now rushing through Indian forests and dredging 
in Indian seas, and to whom his stay in India is like 
the realisation of the brightest dream of his life. 

If you are interested in ethnology, why India is 
like a living ethnological museum. 

If you are fond of archmology, if you have ever 
assisted at the opening of a harrow in England, and 
know the delight of finding a fibula, or a knife, or 
a flint in a heap of rubbish, read only ‘General 
Cunningham’s Annual Eeports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India,’ and you will be impatient for the 
time when you can take your spade and bring to 
light the ancient Viharas or Colleges built by the 
Buddhist monarchs of India. 

If ever you amused yourselves with collecting 
coins, why the soil of India teems with coins, 
Persian, Caiian, Thracian, Parthian, Greek, Mace- 
donian, Scythian, Eoman\ and Mohammedan. When 
Warren Hastings was Governor-General, an earthen 
pot was found on the bank of a river in the province 
of Benares, containing 17a gold Darics-. Warren 
Hastings considered himself as making the most 
munificent present to his masters that he might 

* Pliny (VI. 26) tells us that in his day the annual drain of • 
bullion into India, in return for her valuable produce, reached the 
immense amount of ‘ five hundred and fifty millions of sesterces.’ 
See E. Thomas, The Indian Balhara, p. 13. 

= Cunningham, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1881, p. 184. 
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ever have it in his poAver to send them, bj" presenting 
those ancient coins to the Court of Directors. TJic 
story is that thej’^ Avere sent to the melting-pot. At 
all eA’^ents thej- had disappeared wdien Warren Hastings 
returned to England. It rests Avith you to prevent 
the reAnA'al of such Vandalism. 

In one of the last numbers of the ‘Asiatic Journal 
of Bengal ’ you may read of the discoA-ery of a trea- 
sure as rich in gold almost as some of the tombs 
opened by Dr. Schliemann at Hykenae, nay I should 
add, perhaps not quite unconnected Avith some of the 
treasures found at Mylccnae ; yet hardly any one has 
taken notice of it in England ^ I 

The study of Mythology has assumed an entirely 
noAV character, chiefl}'’ OA\dng to the light that has 
been throAvn on it by the ancient Vcdic Mythology 
of India. But though the foundation of a true 
Science of Mythology has been laid, all the detail has 
still to be Avorked out, and could bo Avorked out 
noAA’here better than in India. 

Even the study of fables oavcs its new life to 
India, from whence the A'arious migi-ations of fables 
have been traced at A^arious times and through 
various channels from East to West". Buddhism is 
now knoAvn to have been the principal source of our 
legends and parables. But here too, manj’- problems 
still wait for their solution. Think, for instance, of the 
allusion^ to the fable of the donkey in the lion’s skin. 


. ' See Note A. 

- See Selected Essays, vol. i. p 500, ‘Tlio Migration of Fables,' 
^ Cratylus, -111 A. ‘Still, ns I h.nve put on the lion's skin, I 
must not bo faint-hearted.' Possiblj', liowovor, this may refer to 
Hercules, and not to the fable of the donkey in the lion’s or tho 
tiger’s skin. In tho Hitopadesa, a donkey, being nearly starved, is 
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■which occurs in Plato’s Cratylus. Was that borrowed 
from the East? Or take the fable of the weasel 
changed by Aphrodite into a woman who, when she 
saw a mouse, could not refrain from making a spring 
at it. This, too, is very like a Sanskrit fable, but 
how then could it have been brought into Greece 
early enough to appear in one of the comedies of 
Strattis, about 400 Here, too, there is still 

plenty of work to do. 

We may go back even further into antiquity, and 
still find strange coincidences between the legends of 
India and the legends of the West, without as yet 
being able to say how they travelled, whether from 
East to West, or from West to East. That at the 
time of Solomon, there was a channel of communica- 
tion open between India and Syria and Palestine is 
established beyond doubt, I believe, by certain San- 
skrit words which occur in -the Bible as names of 
articles of export from Ophir, articles such as ivory, 
apes, peacocks, and sandalwood, which, taken to- 
gether, could not have been exported from any 
country but India Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that the commercial intercourse between 
India, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean was ever completely interrupted, even at the 
time when the Book of Kings is supposed to have 
been written. 


sent by his master into a cornfield to feed. In order to shield him he 
puts a tiger’s skin on him. All goes well till a watchman approaches, 
hiding himself under his grey coat, and trying to shoot the tiger. 
Tlie donkey thinks it is a grey female donkey, begins to bray, and is 
killed. On a similar fable in AJsop, see Benfey, Pantschatantra, vol. 
i. p. 463 ; II. M., Selected Essays, vol. i. p. 513. 

* See Pragmenta Comic. (Didot) p. 302 ; Benfey, 1. 0 . vol. i. p. 374. 

“ Science of Language, vol. i. p. 186. 
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Now 3’^ou remember the judgment of Solomon, 
which has always been admired as a proof of great 
legal wisdom among the Jews b I must confess that, 
not having a legal mind. I never could suppress a 
certain shudder when reading the decision of Solomon: 
‘ Divide the living child in two, and. give half to the 
one, and half to the other.’ 

Let me now tell you the same story as it is told 
by the Buddhists, whose sacred Canon is full of such 
legends and parables. In the Kanjur, which is the 
Tibetan translation of the Buddhist Tripifaka, -we 
read of two women who claimed each to be the 
mother of the same child. The king, after listening 
to theii' quarrels for a long time, gave it up as hope- 
less to settle who was the real mother. Upon this 
Visukha stepped forward and said : ‘ What is the use 
of examining and cross-examining these women. Lot 
them take the boy and settle it among themselves.’ 
Thereupon both women fell on the child, and when 
the fight became violent, the child was hurt and 
began to cry. Then one of them let him go, because 
she could not bear to hear the child cry. 

That settled the question. The king gave the child 
to the true mother, and had the other beaten with 
a rod. 

This seems to me, if not the more primitive, yet the 
more natural form of the stoiy — showing a deeper 
knowledge of human nature, and more wisdom than 
even the wisdom of Solomon 


'■ I Kings iii.- 25. 

^ See some excellent remarks on this subject in Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Birth Stories, vol. i. pp. xiii and xliv. The learned 
scholar gives another version of the story from a Singhalese trans- 
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l\raTiyof you may Lave studied not, onh* languages. 
Luo also tLe Scionoe of Language, and L tiuTc anj’ 
country in v.'hich some of iho nio.==t iinjiortant pro- 
Meras of that science, say only tf.e grcovtii and decay 
of dialects, or the possilde mixture of language.?, vidth 
regard not only to vrord.?, hut to graniinatical olo- 
meiits also, can be studied to greater advantage than 
anioug the Aryan, the Dravidian and the .Mu/ui'a 
inhabitants of India, •when Inraiglit in contact with 
tlieir various invaders nr.d conouerf)!-.^. the Greedts, 
tlie Tue-tchi. the Arabs, the Persians, th<‘ 3[<<guls, and 
la.stly the Engli.sh. 

Again, if you are a student of Juri.spniilenee, tliere 
i.=! a history of Jaw to be explored in India, very 
(liflerent from what is known of tlic hi.-tory of lasv in 
Greece, in Home, and in G( rmany, yet both by its con- 
trasts and by its, similarities full of sugge.sti^'iis to the 
student of Comparative Jurisprudence. iNcw mate- 
rials are being iliscoveved every year, a?. feT instance, 
the so-called Dharma or Saraaya/dirika Siitra.:. which 
have supplied the materials for the Ir.tor metrical 
law-books, such as the famous Laws of ilann. W'hat 
wa.s once called ‘The Code of Laws of l^lanu,’ and 
confidently referred to 1200. or at least 500 n.c.. is 
now hesitatingly referred to perhaps the fourth cen- 
tury A. D., and called neither a Code, nor a Code of 
Laws, least of all, the Code of Laws of Manu. 

If you have learnt to appreciate the value of recent 
researches into the antecedents of all law, namely the 
foundation and growth of the simplest political com- 
munities — and nowliere could you have had better 
opportunities for it than here at Cambiidge — you 


lation of the Gat-ika, dating from the fonrtocnlh century, and ho 
expresses a hope that Dr. Fausboll ■will soon publish the Pali original. 
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will find a field of observation opened before 3'ou in 
the still _ existing village estates in India that will 
amply repay’^ careful research. 

And take that which, after all, whether wc confe.ss 
or deny it, we care for more in this life than for any- 
thing else — ^nay, which is often far more cared for 
by those who deny than by- those who confess — take 
that which supports, pervades, and directs all our acts 
and thoughts and hopes — without which there can he 
neither village communiW nor empire, neither custom 
nor law, neither right nor wrong — take that which, 
next to language, has most firmly fixed the specific 
and permanent harrier between man and beast — 
which alone has made life possible and bearable, and 
which, as it is the deepest, though often hidden spring 
of individual life, is also the foundation of all national 
life, — the history of all histories, and yet the mystery 
of all mysteries— take religion, and where can you 
study its true origin, its natural growth, and its 
inevitable decay better than in India, the home of 
Brahmanism, the birthplace of Buddhism, and the 
refuge of Zoroastrianism, even now the mother of 
new superstitions — and why not, in the future, the 
regenerate child of the purest faith, if only purified 
from the dust of nineteen centuries ? 

You will find yourselves everywhere in India 
between an immense past and an immense -future, 
with opportunities such as the old world could but 
seldom, if ever, offer you. Take any of the burning 
questions of the day — popular education, higher edu- 
cation, parliamentary representation, codification of 
laws, finance, emigration, poor-law, and whether you 
have anything to teach and to try, or anjrthing to 
observe and to learn, India will supply you with a 
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la,bor<atory sncli as erscists nowLore else. That very 
Sanskrit, the study of vrhich may at first seem so 
tedious to you aud so useless, if only you "will cany 
it on. as }*ou ma}* carry it on here at Cambridge 
better than anj-vhere else, vrill r.pen licforc you large 
layers of literature, as yet almost unknovm and un- 
explored, and allov you an insight into strata of 
thought deeper than an}’- you have kno’vn before, 
and rich in lessons that appeal to the deepest sym- 
pathies of the human heart. 

Depend upon it.if only you can make leisure. you vrill 
find plenty* of v'ork in India for your leisure hours. 

India is not. as you ma^* imagine, a distant, strange, 
or, at the very utmost, a curious country. India for 
the future belongs to Eimope, it has its place in the 
Indo-European vorld, it has its place in our ou*n 
history, and in vrhat is the ' cvy life of histor}*, the 
history of the human mind. 

You knotv hotv some of the best talent and the 
noblest genius of our age has been devoted to the 
study of the development of the outward or material 
woild, the growth of the earth, the first appearance 
of living cells, their combination and differentiation, 
leading up to the beginning of organic life, and its 
steady progress from the lowest to the highest stages. 
Is there not an inward and intellectual world also 
which has to be studied in its historical development, 
from the first appearance of predicative and demon- 
strative roots, their combination and differentiation, 
leading up to the beginning'of rational thought in 
its steady progress from the lowest to the highest 
stages? And in that study of the history of the 
human mind, in that study’’ of ourselves, of our true 
selves, India occupies a place second to no other 
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country. "Whatever sphere of the human mind you 
naay select for your special study, whether it be 
language, or religion, or mythology, or philosophy, 
whether it bo laAVS or customs, primitive art or 
primitive science, everywhere, you have to go to 
India, whether 3mu like it or not, because some of 
the most valuable and most instructive materials in 
the history of man arc treasured up in India, and in 
India only. 

And while thus trying to explain to those whose 
lot will soon be cast in India the true position which 
that wonderful country holds or ought to hold in 
universal history, I may perhaps be able at the same 
time to appeal to the sympathies of other members 
of this University, by showing them how imperfect 
our knowledge of universal history, our insight into 
the development of the human intellect, must always 
remain, if we nairow our horizon to the history of 
Greeks and Homans, Saxons and Celts, with a dim 
backgi'ound of Palestine, Egypt, and Babylon, and 
leave out of sight our nearest intellectual relatives, 
thfi.Aryas of.Iuclia, the framers of the most wonderful 
language, the Sanskrit, the fellow-workers in the con- 
struction of our fundamental concepts, the fathers of 
the most natural of natural religions, the makers of 
the most transparent of mythologies, the inventors 
of the most subtle philosophy, and the givers of the 
most elaborate laws. 

There are many things which we think essential 
in a liberal education, whole chapters of history 
which we teach in our schools and universities, that 
cannot for one moment compare with the chapter 
relating to India, if only properly understood and 
freely intei-preted. . 
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In our time, irlien the stiiclv of history threatens to 
become almost an impossibility — such is the mass of 
details vrhich historians collect in archives and pour 
out before us in monographs — it seems to me more 
than ever the duty of the true historian to find out 
the real proportion of things, to aiTange his materials 
according to the strictest rules of artistic perspec- 
tive, and to keep completely out of sight all that 
may be rightly ignv.»recl by us in our own passage 
across the historical stage of the world. It is this 
power of discovering what is really important that 
distinguishes the true historian from the mere 
chronicler, in whose eyes everything is important, 
particularly if he has discovered it himself. I think 
it was Frederick the Great who. when sighing for 
a true historian of his reign, complained bitterly that 
tho.se who wrote the hist(,ry of Prussia never forgot 
to describe the buttons on his uniform. And it is 
probably of such historical works that Carlyle was 
thinking when he said that he had waded through 
them all, but that nothing should ever induce him to 
hand even their names and titles down to posterity. 
And yet how much is there even in Carlyle's histories 
that might safely be consigned to oblivion I 

Why do we want to know histoiy? docs 

history form a recognised part of our liberal education ? 
Simpl}* because all of ns, and every one of us: ought 
to know how we have come to be what we are. so 
that each generation need not start again from the 
same point, and toil over the- same ground, but, profit- 
ing by the experience of those who came before, may 
advance towards higher points and nobler aims. As 
a child when growing up, might ask his father or 
grandfather, 'idio had built the house they lived in, 
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or who had cleared the field that yielded them their 
food, we ask the historian whence we came, and how 
we came into possession of what we call our own. 
History may tell ns afterwards many useful and 
amusing things, gossip, such as a child might like to 
hear from his mother or grandmother ; hut what his- 
tory has to teach us before all and everything, is our 
own antecedents, our own ancestors, our own descent. 

Now our principal intellectual ancestors are, no 
doubt, the Jews, the Qi'eelcs, the Romans, and the 
Saxons, and we, here in Europe, should not call a 
man educated or enlightened who was ignorant of 
the debt which he owes to his intellectual ancestors 
in Palestine, Greece, Eome, and Geimany. The whole 
past history of the world would be darkness to him, 
and not knowing what those who came before him 
had done for him, he would probably care little to do 
an3'thing for those who are to come after him. Life 
would be to him a chain of sand, while it ought to be 
a kind of electric chain that makes our hearts tremble 
and vibrate with the most ancient thoughts of the 
past, as well as with the most distant hopes of the 
future. 

Let us begin with our religion. No one can 
understand even the historical possibility of the 
Christian religion without knowing something of 
the Jewish race, which must be studied chiefly in 
the pages of the Old Testament. And in order to 
appreciate , the true relation of the Jews to the rest 
of the ancient world, and to understand what 
ideas were peculiarly their own, and what ideas 
they shared in common with the other members of 
the Semitic stock, or what moral and religious im- 
pulses they received from their historical contact 
0 
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with other nations of anti quit it is absolutely 
necessary that we should pay some attention to the 
history of Babylon. Isineveh, Phoenicia, and Persia, 
These may* seem distant countries and forgotten 
people, and many might feel inclined to say, ‘ Let the 
dead bury their dead; what are those mummies to 
us?’ Still, such is the marvellous continuity of 
history, that I could easily show you many things 
which we, even we who are here assembled, owe to 
Babylon, to Nineveh, to Egypt, Phoenicia, and Persia. 

Every one who caixies a watch, owes to the Baby- 
lonians the division of the hour into sixty minutes. 
It may be a very bad division, yet such as it is, it 
has come to us from the Greeks and Eomans, and it 
came to them from Babylon. The sexagesimal 
division is peculiarly Babylonian, Hipparchos, 150 b, c., 
adopted it from Babylon, Ptolemy, 150 a. D., gave it 
wider currency, and the- French, when they decimated 
everything else, respected the dial plares of our 
watches, and left them with their sixty* Babylonian 
minutes. 

Every one who writes a letter, owes his alphabet 
to the Eomans and Greeks ; the Greeks owed their 
alphabet to the Phoenicians, and the Phoenicians learnt 
it in Egy-pt. It may be a very imperfect alphabet — 
as all the students of phonetics will tell you ; yet, 
such as it is, and has been, we owe it to the old 
Phoenicians and Egyptians, and in every letter we 
trace, there lies imbedded the mummy* of an ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyphic. 

What do we owe to the Persians ? It does not 
seem- to be much, for they’’ were not a very inventive 
race, and what they knew, they'- had chiefly learnt 
from their neighbours, the Babydouians and Assyrians. 
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Still, WO o^Ye them Bomcihing. First of nil, wc owe 
them a large debt of gz-atitudc for having allowed 
tbeinselves to be beaten bj' the Greeks ; for think 
what the world would have been, if tho Persians had 
beaten the Greeks at ilarathon, and bad enslaved, 
that means, annihilated, the genius of ancient Greece. 
However, this may be called rather an involuntary 
contribution to the progress of humanity, and I men- 
tion it onl}’^ in order to show, how narrowly, not onl}'^ 
Greeks and Eomans, but Saxons and Anglo-Saxons 
too, escaped becoming Parsis or Firc-wor.shippcrs. 

But I can mention at least one voluntary gift 
which came to ns from Persia, and that is the 
relation of silver to gold in our bi-mctallic currency. 
That relation was, no doubt, first determined in 
Babjdonia, but it assumed its practical and historical 
importance in the Persian empire, and spread from 
there to tho Greek colonics in Asia, and thence to 
Europe, where it has maintained itself with slight 
variation to the present day. 

A talent ^ was divided into sixty minas, a mina into 
sixty sJicJcels. Here we have again tho Babylonian 
sexagesimal system, a system wliich owes its origin 
and popularity, I believe, to tho fact that sixli/ has 
the greatest number of divisors. Shekel was trans- 
lated into Greek by Slater, and an Athenian gold 
stater, like the Persian gold stater, down to tho 
times of Croisus, Darius, and Alexander, was the 
sixtieth part of a mina of gold, not very far therefore 
from our sovereign. Tho proportion of silver to gold 
was fixed as 13 or 13^ to 1 ; and if the weight of a 


'■ Sco Cunningliam, Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
ISSl, pp. 1C2-16S. 

C 2 
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silver shekel -was made as 10 to 10, such a coin •v\'Ould 
correspond very nearly to our florin h Half a silver 
shelecl was a drachma, and this was therefore the 
true ancestor of our shilling. 

Again you may say that any attempt at fixing the 
relative value of silver and gold is, and alwa3\s has 
heen, a great mistake. Still it shows how closely 
the world is held together, and how, for good or for 
evil, wo are what we are, not so much by ourselves 
as by the toil and moil of those who came before us, 
our true intellectual ancestors, whatever the blood may 
have been composed of that ran through their veins, 
or the bones which formed the i-after.s of their skulls. 

And if it is true, with regard to religion, that no one 
could understand it and appreciate its full purport 
without knowing its origin and growth, that is, without 
Icnowing something of what the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Mesopotamia, the hieroglyphic and hieratic texts of 
Egypt, and the historical monuments of Phoenicia and 
Persia can alone reveal to us, it is equally true, with 
regard to all the other elements that constitute the 
whole of our intellectual life. If we arc Jewish or 
Semitic in our religion, we are Grech in our philosophy, 
Roman in our politics, and Saxon in our morality, 
and it follows that a knowledge of the history of the 
Greeks, Homans, and Saxons, or of the fiow of .civili- 
zation from Greece to Italy, and through Germany to 
these isles, forms an essential element in what is called 
a liberal, that is, an historical and rational education. 

But then it might be said, Let this be enough. 
Let us know by all means all that deserves to be 


' Sim, the Porsi.'in word for silver, li.as also llio meaning of one- 
thirtoenth; seo Cunningham, l.c. p. 1G5. 
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known about our real spu-itual ancestors in tbo great 
Mstorical kingdoms of tbo world; let us be grateful 
for all we have inherited from Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Pbcfinicians, Jews, Greeks, Eomans, and Saxons. But 
why bring in India ? Why add a new burden to what 
every man has to bear already, before he can call 
himself fairly educated? What have we inherited 
from the dark dwellers on the Indus and the Ganges, 
that we should have to add their royal names and 
dates and deeds to the archives of our already over- 
burdened memory ? 

There is some justice in this complaint, Tbo 
ancient inhabitants of India are not our intellec- 
tual ancestors in the same direct way as Jews, 
Greeks, Eomans, and Saxons are; but they repre- 
sent, nevertheless, a collateral branch of that family 
to which we belong by language, that is, by thought, 
and their historical records extend in some respects 
so far beyond aU other recoi’ds and have been 
preserved to us in such perfect and such legible 
documents, that we can learn from them lessons 
which we can learn nowhere else, and supply missing 
links in our intellectual ancestry far more important 
than that missing link (which we can well afford to 
miss), the link between Ape and Man. 

I am not speaking as yet of the literature of India 
as it is, but of something far more ancient, the 
language of India, or Sanskrit. No one supposes 
any longer that Sanskrit was the common source of 
Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon. This used to be 
said, but it has long been shown that Sanskrit is 
only a collateral branch of the same stem frona which 
spring Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon ; and not only 
these, but all the Teutonic, all the Celtic, all the 
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Slavonic languages, nay. the languages of Persia and 
Arincnia also. 

"What, then, is it that gives to San.skrit its claim 
on our attention, and its supreme importance in the 
eyes of the historian? 

First of all, its antiquity, — for -^o know San- 
skrit at an earlier period than Greek. But what 
is far more important than its merely chrono- 
logical antiquity is the antique state of preser- 
vation in which that Aryan lauguage has been 
handed clown to us. The world had known Latin 
and Greek for centuries, and it was felt, no doubt, 
that there was some kind of similarity between the 
two. But how was that similarity to be explained ? 
Sometimes Latin was supposed to give the key to 
the formation of a Greek word, sometimes Greek 
seemed to betray the secret of the origin of a Latin 
word. Afterwards, when the ancient Teutonic lan- 
guages, such as Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, and the 
ancient Celtic and Slavonic languages too. came to 
be studied, no one could help seeing a certain family 
likeness among them all. But how such a likeness 
between these languages came to be, a.nd how, what 
is far more difficult to explain, such striking dif- 
ferences too between these languages came to he. 
remained a mystery, and gave rise to the most 
gratuitous theories, most of them, as you know, 
devoid of all scientific foundation. As soon, however, 
as Sanskrit stepped into the midst of these languages, 
there came light and warmth and mutual recognition. 
They all ceased to be strangem, and each fell of its 
own accord into its right place. Sanskrit was the 
eldest sister of them all, and could tell of many things 
which the other memhens of the family had quite 
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forgotten. Still, the other languages too had each 
their own tale to tell ; and it is out of all theii* tales 
together that a chapter in the human mind has been 
put together which, in some respects, is more important 
to us than any of the other chapters, the JcAvish, the 
Greek, the Latin, or the Saxon. 

The process by which that ancient chapter of 
history was recovered is very .simple. Take the 
words which occur in the same form and with the 
same meaning in all the seven branches of the Arj^an 
family, and you have in them the most genuine and 
trustworthy records in which to read the thoughts 
of our true ancestors, before they had become 
Hindus, or Persians, or Greeks, or Komans, or 
Celts, or Teutons, or Slaves. Of course, some of 
these ancient charters may have been lost in one 
or other of these seven branches of the Aryan family, 
but even then, if they are found in six, or five, or 
four, or three, or even two only of its original branches, 
the probability remains, unless we can prove a later 
historical contact between these languages, that these 
words existed before the great Ao'yan Separation. 
If we find agni, meaning fii'e, in Sanskrit, and ignis, 
meaning fire, in Latin, we may safely conclude that 
fire was known to the undivided Aryans, even if no 
trace of the same name of fire occurred anywhere else. 
And why 1 Because there is no indication that Latin 
remained longer united with Sanskrit than any of 
the other Aryan languages, or that Latin could have 
borrowed such a word i'rom Sanskrit, after these two 
languages had once become, distinct. We have, how- 
ever, the Lituanian tignls, and the Scottish ingle, 
to show that the Slavonic and possibly the Teu- 
tonic languages also, knew the same word for fire, 
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tliongh the}' rcplficccl it in time by other words. 
Words, like all other things, will die, and why they 
should live on in one soil and wither away and 
perish in another, is not always easy to say. What 
has become of ignis, for instance, in all the Romance 
languages? It has withered away and perished, pro- 
bably because, after losing its final unaccentuated 
syllable, it became awkward to pronounce; and 
anotlicr word focus, which in Latin meant fire-place, 
hearth, altai’, has taken it place. 

Suppose we wanted to know whether the ancient 
Aryans before their sejiaration knew the mouse: we 
should only have to consult the principal Aryan 
dictionaries, and wo should find in Sanskrit nnUJi, in 
Greek fxvs, in Latin rnvs, in Old Slavonic mi/sc, in Old 
High German niits, enabling us to say that, at a time 
so distant from us that we feel inclined to measure it 
by Indian rather than by our own chronology, the 
mouse was known, that is, was named, was conceived 
and recognised as a species of its own, not to be con- 
founded with any other vermin. 

And if we were to ask whether the enemy of the 
mouse, the cat, was known at the same distant time, 
we should feel justified in saying decidedly, No. The 
cat is called in Sanskrit maiv/ara and vidala. In Greek 
and Latin the words usually given as names of the 
cat, yaXit] and aiKovpo^, niustella- nndfclis, did not ori- 
ginally signify the tame cat, but the weasel or inarteji. 
The name for the real cat in Greek was Kd~a, in 
Latin catv.s, and these words have supplied the names 
for cat in all the Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic lan- 
guages, The animal itself, so far as wo know at pre- 
sent, came to Europe from Egypt, where it had been 
worshipped for centuries and tamed ; and as this a,rrival 
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probably dates from the fourth century A.D., wo can 
well understand that no common name for it could 
have existed when tho Aiyan nations sepai’ated 

In this way a more or less complete pieturc of 
the state of civilization, previous to the Aryan Sepa- 
ration, can be and has been reconstructed, like a 
mosaic put together with tho fragments of ancient 
stones ; and I doubt whether, in tracing the histoiy 
of the human mind, we shall ever reach to a lower 
stratum than that wliich is revealed to us by the con- 
verging rays of tho different Aryan languages. 

Nor is that all ; for even that Proto-Ar} an lan- 
guage, ns it has been reconstructed from tho ruins 
scattered about in India, Greece, Italy, and Germany, 
is clearly the result of a long, long process of thought. 
One shrinks from chronological limitations when look- 
ing into such distant periods of life. But if we find 
Sanskrit as a perfect literary language, totall}' different 
from Greek and Latin, 1500 i). c., where can those 
streams of Sanslciit, Greek, and Latin meet, as we 
trace them back to their common source ? And then, 
when we have followed these mighty national streams 
back to their common meeting-point, even. then that 
common language looks like a rock washed down and 
smoothed for ages by the ebb and flow of thought. 
We find in that language such a compound, for in- 
stance, as asmi, I am, Greek ec/xi. What would other 
languages give for such a pure concept as I am ? They 
may say, I stand, or I live, or I grow, or J turn, but it 
is given to few languages only to be able to say I am. 
To us nothing seems more natural than the auxiliary 
verb I am : but, in reality, no work of art has required 
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^n-enter cfiToHs than this little vrord I am. And all those 
etibrts lie beneath the level of the common Proto-Aryan 
sjieech. I\lany dilTerent vTtj's Tvore open, ■u'ore tried, too, 
in order to arrive at sneh a compound as and such 
a concept as I am. But all ■v\*erc given up, and this 
one alone remained, and was preserved for ever in all 
the languages and all the dialects of the Aryan family. 
In oi--mi, Of! is the root, and in the compound as-mi, 
the predicative root os, to he, is predicated of m i, I. But 
no language could ever produce at once so empty, or, 
if you like, so general a root as as, to he. A.s^ meant 
originally io Jmcailc, and from it we have o>^u, l.n-eath, 
spirit, life, also ds the mouth, Latin ds, oris. By con- 
stant wear and tear this root a-s. to hreathe. had first to 
lose all signs of its original material character, before it 
could convc\' that purely abslra^'t meaning existence, 
without any qualification, which has rendered to the 
higher operations of thought the same service whicli 
the nought, likewise the invention of Indian genius, 
has to render in arithmetic. "Who will say how long 
the friction lasted which changed as. to hreathe, into 
as, to be ? And even a root as. to breathe, was an 
Aiyan root, not Semitic, not Turanian. It possessed 
an historical individuality — it was the work of our 
forefathers, and represents a thread which unites us 
in our thoughts and words with those who first 
thought for' us, with those who first spoko for us, and 
whose thoughts and words men are still thinking and 
speaking, though divided from them by thousands, it 
maj’ be by hundreds of thousands of j'oars. 

This is what I call histoi'y in the true sense of the 
word, something really worth knowing, far more so 


' Sec Hibbert Lectures, On the Origin of Eeligion, p. 107. 
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than the scandals of coui-ts, or the butcheries of nations, 
which fill so many pages of our Manuals of History. 
And all this work is only beginning, and whoever 
likes to labour in these the most ancient of historical 
archives will find plenty of discoveries to make — 
and yet people ask, what is the use of learning 
Sanskrit? 

We get accustomed to everything, and cease to 
wonder at what would have startled our fathers and 
upset all their stratified notions, like a sudden earth- 
quake. Every child now learns at school that English 
is an Aryan or Indo-European language, that it be- 
longs to the Teutonic branch, and that this branch, 
together with the Italic, Greek, Celtic, Slavonic, 
Iranic, and Indie branches, all spring from the same 
stock, and form together the great Aryan or Indo- 
European family of speech. 

But this, though it is taught now in our elementary 
schools, was really, but fifty years ago, like the open- 
ing of a new horizon of the world of the intellect, 
and the extension of a feeling of closest fraternity 
that made us feel at home where before we had been 
strangers, and changed millions of so-called barbarians 
into our own kith and kin. To speak the same 
language constitutes a closer union than to have 
drunk the same milk ; and Sanskrit, the ancient 
language of India, is substantially the same language 
as Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon. This is a lesson 
which we should never have learnt but from a study 
of Indian language and literatui’e, and if India had 
taught us nothing else, it would have taught us more 
than almost any other language ever did. 

It is quite amusing, though instinctive also, to 
read what was written by scholars and philosophers 
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■when this new light first da-wned on tlic -world. 
They would not have it, they* would not believe that 
there could be any communit}* of origin between the 
jx-ople of Athens and Rome, and the so-called Isiggcrs 
of India. The classical scholars scouted the idea, and 
I myself still remember the time, when I was a 
student at Leipzig and began to study Sanskrit, with 
what contempt anj* remarks on Sanskrit or compara- 
tive grammar were treated by m3* teachers, men such 
as Gottfried Hermann, Haupt, We.<termann, Stall- 
bauni. and others. No one ever Ava.s for a time so com- 
pletely laughed down as Profe.^.'^or Bopp. when he first 
published his Comparative Grammar of Sairskrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin, and Gothic. All hands were against 
him : and if in comparing Greek and Latin with 
Sanskrit. Gothic, Celtic, Slavonic, or Persian, he 
happened to have placed one single accent wrong, 
the shouts of these whu knew nothing but Greek 
and Latin, and probabl}^ looked in their Greek Dic- 
tionaries to be quite sure of their accents, would 
never end. Dugald Stewart, rather than admit a 
relationship between Hindus and Scots, would rather 
believe that the whole Sanskrit language and the 
whole of Sanskrit literature — mind, a literature ex- 
tending over three thousand 3*ears and lai-ger than 
the ancient literature of either Greece or Roine, — 
was a forger}* of those wil}* priests, the Brahmans. 
I remember too how, when I was at school at Leipzig, 
(and a ver}* good school it was, with such masters as 
Nobbe, Forbiger, Funkhaencl, and Palm, — an old 
school too, which could boast of Leibniz among its 
former pupils) I remember, I sa}*, one of our masters 
(Dr, Klee) telling us one afternoon, when it was 
too hot to do an}* serious work, that there was a 
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language spoken in India, which, was much the same 
as Greek and Latin, nay, as German and Russian. 

^ At first we thought it was a joke, but when one saw 
the parallel columns of Numerals, Pronouns, and 
Verbs in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin written on the 
black board, one felt in the presence of facts, before 
which one had to bow- All one’s ideas of Adam and 
Eve, and the Paradise, and the tower of Babel, and 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, with Homer and .^neas 
and Virgil too, seemed to be whirling round and 
round, till at last one picked up the fragments and 
tried to build up a new world, and to live T\dth a 
new historical consciousness. 

Here you will see why I consider a certain know- 
ledge of India an essential portion of a liberal or 
an historical education. The concept of the Eu- 
ropean man has been changed and widely extended by 
our acquaintance with India, and we know now that 
we are something different from what we thought 
we were. Suppose the Americans, owing to some 
cataclysmal events, had forgotten their English 
origin, and after two or three thousand years found 
themselves in possession of a language and of ideas 
which they could trace back historically to a certain 
date, but which, at that date, seemed, as it were, fallen 
from tbe sky, without any explanation of their origin 
and previous gi-owth, what would they say if sud- 
denly the existence of an English language and 
literature were revealed to them, such as they existed 
in the seventeenth century — explaining all that seemed 
before almost miraculous, and solxdng almost every 
f question that could be . asked I Well, this is much 

the same as what the discovery of Sanskrit has done, 
for us. It has added a new period to our historical 
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consciousness, and revived tiio recollections of our 
childhood, vrhich seemed to have vanished for ever. 

Whatever else ve may have been, it is quite clear 
now that, many thousands of 3'ears ago, we were 
something that had not jet developed into an Eng- 
lishman, or a Saxon, or a Greek, or a Hindu either, 
yet contained in itself the germs of all these characters. 
A strange being, you na}" sa^x Yes, but for all that a 
very real being, and an ancestor too of whom we must 
learn to be proud, far more than of anj* such modern 
ancestors, as Normans, Saxons, Coll.s, and all the rest. 

And this is not all j'ct that a stud}' of Sanskrit 
and the other Aiyan languages has done for us. It 
has not only widened our Hews of man, and taught 
us to embrace millions of strangers and barbarians as 
members of one famih*, but it has imparted to the 
whole ancient history of man a rcalit}' which it never- 
possessed before. 

We speak and write a great deal about antiquities, 
and if we can lay hold of a Greek statue or an 
Egj-ptian Sphinx or a Bab\donian Bull, our heart, 
rejoices, and we build museums grander than an}* 
Boyal palaces to receive the treasures of the past. 
This is quite riglrt. But are you aware that every 
one of us possesses what may be called the richest 
and most wonderful Museum of Antiquities, odder 
than any statues, sphinxes, or bulls? And where? 
Why, in our own language. When I use such words 
as father or mother, heart or tear, one, tivo, three, here 
and there, I am handling coins or counters that were 
current before there was one single Greek statue, one 
single Babylonian Bull, one single Egyptian Sphinx. 
Yes, each of us carries about with him the richest and 
most wonderful Museum of Antiquities ; and if he only 
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knows how to treat those ti-easures, how to ruh and 
polish them till they become translucent again, how 
to arrange them and read them, they will tell him 
marvels more marvellous than, all hieroglyphics and 
cuneiform inscriptions put together. The stories 
they have told us are beginning to be old stories 
now. Many of you have heard them before. Eut 
do not let them cease to be marvels, like so many 
things which cease to be marvels because they happen 
every day. And do not think that there is nothing 
left for jmu to do. There are more marvels still to be 
discovered in language than have ever been revealed 
to us ; nay, there is no wmrd, however common, if 
only you know how to take it to pieces, like a 
cunningly contrived work of art, fitted together 
thousands of years ago by the most cunning of 
artists, the human mind, that will not make you 
listen and marvel more than any chapter of the 
Ai’abian Nights. 

But I must not allow m3^self to be earned away 
from my proper subject. All I wish to impress on 
you by way of introduction is that the results of 
the Science of Language, which, without the aid of 
Sanskrit, would never have been obtained, form an 
essential element of what we call a liberal, that is 
an historical education, — an education which will 
enable a man to do what the French call s'orierder, 
that is, ‘to find his East,’ ‘his true East,’ and thus 
to determine his real place in the world; to know, 
in fact, the poi’t whence man started, the course he 
has followed, and the port towards which he has 
to steer. 

We all come from the East — all that we value 
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most has come to us from the East, and in going to 
the East, not only those -who have received a special 
Oriental training, but cverj-bodj* -who has enjoyed 
the advantages of a liberal, that is. of a truly histo- 
rical education, ought to feel that he is going to his 
‘ old homo,’ full of memories, if only he can read them. 
Instead of feeling your hearts sink within you, when 
next 3-car 3'ou approach the shores of India, I wish 
that ever}' one of 3^011 could feel what Sir William 
Jones felt, when, just one hundred 3'cars ago, ho came 
to the end of his long vo3^agc from England, and saw 
the shores of India rising on the horizon. At that time 
3-oung men going to the wonderland of India, were not 
ashamed of dreaming dreams, and seeing visions : and 
this was the dream di'camt and the vision seen b}' 
Sir William Jones : — 

‘ When I was at sea last August (that is in August, 
1783 ), on m3’ vo3’agc to this countiy (India) T had 
long and ardent!}' desired to visit, I found one even- 
ing. on inspecting the observations of the dav, that 
India la}- before us, Persia on our loft, whilst a 
breeze from Arabia blow ncarl}’- on our stern. A 
situation so pleasing in itself and to me so new, could 
not fail to awaken a train of reflections in a mind, 
which had carl}’- been accustomed to contemplate 
with delight the eventful histories and agreeable 
lictions of this Eastern world. It gave me inexpres- 
sible pleasure to find myself in the midst of so noble 
an amphitheatre, almost encircled b}' the vast regions 
of Asia, which has ever been esteemed the nurse of 
sciences, the inventress of delightful and useful arts, 
the scene of glorious actions, fertile in the produc- 
tions of human genius, and infinitel}' diversified in 
the forms of religion and government, in the laws. 
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manners, customs, and languages, as well as in the 
featm-es and complexions of men. I could not help 
remarldng how important and extensive a field was 
yet unexplored, and bow man}' solid advantages 
unimproved,’ 

India wants more such dreamers as Sir William 
Jones, then 37 years of ago, standing alone on the 
deck of his vessel and watching the sun diving into 
the sea — with the memories of England behind am! 
the hopes of India before him, feeling the presence of 
Persia and its ancient monarchs, and breathing the 
breezes of Arabia and its glowing poetry. Such 
dreamers know how to make their dreams come true, 
and how to change theu* visions into realities. 

And as it was a hundred years ago, so it is now : 
or at least, so it may be now. There are manj-^ bright 
dreams to be dreamt about India, and many bright 
deeds to ho done in India, if only you will do them. 
Though many great and glorious conquests have been 
made in the history and literature of the East, since 
the da 5 fs when Sir William Jones landed at Calcutta, 
depend upon it, no young Alexander here need despair 
because there are no kingdoms left for him to conquer 
on the ancient shores of the Indus and the Ganges, 
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TRUTHFUIi CHARACTER OF THE HINDUS. 

In my first Lecture I endeavoured to remove the 
prejudice that ever^’thing in India is strange, and so 
different from the intellectual life which we are ac- 
customed to in England that the twenty or tw'enty- 
five years which a Civil servant has to spend in 
the East seem often to him a kind of exile that 
he must bear as well as he can, but that severs 
him completely from ail those higher pursuits by 
which life is made enjoyable at home. This need 
not be so and ought not to be so, if only it is clearly 
seen how almost every one of the higher interests 
that make life worth living here in England, may 
find as ample scope in India as in England. 

To-daj’- I shall have to grapple with another pre- 
judice which is even more mischievous, because it 
forms a kind of icy barrier between the Hindus and 
their rulers, .and makes anything like a feeling of 
true fellowship between the two utterly impossible. 

That prejudice consists in locking upon our stay 
in India as a kind of moi’ct?' exile, and in regarding 
the Hindus as an inferior race, totally different from 
ourselves in their moral character, and, more parti- 
cularly in what forms the very foundation of the 
English character, respect for truth. 
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I believe tlierc is nothing more dishonrtening to 
finy high-mindefl young miin than the idea that he 
will have to spend his life among human beings 
whom he can never respect or love — natives, ns the}' 
are called, not to use even more oliensivo names — 
men whom lie is taught to consider ns not amenable 
to the recognised principles of self-respect, upright- 
ness, and veracity, and with whom therefore any com- 
munity of interests and action, much more any real 
friendship, is supposed to bo out of the question. 

So often has that charge of untrutli fulness been 
repeated, and so generally is it now accepted, that it 
seems almost Quixotic to try to fight against it. 

Nor should I venture to fight this almost hopeless 
battle, if I were not convinced that such a charge, 
like all charges brought against n whole nation, rests 
on the most flimsy induction, and that it has done, 
is doing, and will continue to do more mischief than 
anything that even the bitterest enemy of lilnglish 
dominion in India could have invented. If a young 
man who goes to India ns a Civil servant or ns a 
military ofiicer, goes there fully convinced that the 
people whom he is to meet with are all liars, liars 
by nature or by national instinct, never restrained 
in their dealings by any regard for truth, never to bo 
trusted on their word, need wo wonder at the feelings 
of disgust with which he thinks of the Hindus, even 
before he has seen them ; the feelings of distrust with 
which he approaches them, and the contemptuous way 
in which he treats them when brought into contact 
with them for the transaction of public or private 
business ? When such tares have once been sown by 
the enemy, it will bo diflicult to gather them up. 
It has become almost an article of faith with every 
n 2 
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Indian Civil servant that all Indians are liars ; nay, 
I know I shall never be forgiven for my heresy in 
venturing to doubt it. 

Now, quite apart from India, I feel most stronglj’' 
that every one of these international condemnations is 
to be deprecated, not only for the sake of the self- 
conceited and uncharitable state of mind from which 
they spring, and which they serve to strengthen and 
confiim, but for purely logical reasons also, namely 
for the reckless and slovenly character of the induc- 
tion on which such conclusions rest. Because a man 
has travelled in Greece and has been cheated by his 
dragoman, or been carried off by brigands, does it 
follow that all Greeks, ancient as well as modern, are 
cheats and robbers, or that they approve of cheating 
and robbery ? And because in Calcutta, or Bombay, 
or Madras, Indians who are brought before judges, 
or who hang about the law courts and the bazaars, 
are not distinguished by an unreasoning and uncom- 
promising love of truth, is it not a very vicious 
induction to sajq in these days of careful reasoning, 
that all Hindus are liars — ^particularly if you bear in 
mind that, according to the latest census, the number 
of inhabitants of that vast country amounts to 253 
millions. Are all these 253 millions of human beings 
to be set down as liars, because some hundreds, say 
even some thousands of Indians, when they are brought 
before an English court of law, on suspicion of having 
committed a theft or a murder, do not speak the 
truth, the whole truth, and' nothing but the truth ? 
Would an English sailor, if brought before a dark- 
skinned judge, who spoke English with a strange 
accent, bow down before him and confess at once 
any misdeed that he may have committed ; and 
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^vould all his mates rush forwai'd and eager!}’’ hear 
witness against him, when lie had got himself into 
trouble ? 

The rules of induction are general, but they de- 
pend on the subjects to -odiich they are applied. 
We may, to follow an Indian proverb, judge of 
a whole field of rice by tasting one or two grains 
only, but if Ave apply this rule to human beings, wo 
are sure to fall into the same mistake as the English 
chaplain who had once, on board an English vessel, 
christened a French child, and who remained fully 
convinced for the rest of his life that all French 
babies had very long nosc.s. 

I can hardly think of anything that you could 
safely predicate of all the inhabitants of India, and 
I confess to a little nervous tremor whenever I see 
a sentence beginning with ‘ The people of India,’ or 
even with ‘ All the Brahmans,’ or ‘ All the Buddhists.’ 
What follows is almost invariably wrong. There is a 
greater difference between an Afghan, a Sikh, a Raj- 
put, a Bengali, and a Dravidian than between an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, a German, and a Russian — 
yet all are classed ns Hindus, and all ai-e supposed to 
fall under the same sweeping condemnation. 

Let me road you what Sir John Malcolm says about 
the diversity of character to be ob.servcd b}’ any one 
who has eyes to observe, among the different races 
whom we promiscuously call Hindus, and Avhom Ave 
promiscuously condemn as Hindus. After describing 
the people of Bengal as weak in bod}'^ and timid in 
mind, and those below Calcutta as the lowest of our 
Hindu subjects, both in character and appearance, he 
continues : ‘ But from the moment you enter the dis- 
trict of Eehar, the Hindu inhabitants are a race of men. 
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generally speaking, not more distinguisked by their 
lofty stature and robust frame than they are for some 
of the finest qualities of the mind. They are brave, 
generous, humane, and their truth is as remarkable 
as their courage.’ 

But because I feel bound to protest against the 
indiscriminate abuse that has been heaped on the 
people of India from the Himalaya to Ceylon, do not 
suppose that it is my wish or intention to draw an 
ideal picture of India, leaving out all the dark 
shades, and giving you nothing but ‘sweetness and 
light.’ Having never been in India myself, I can 
only claim for myself the right and duty of every 
historian, namely, the right of collecting as much 
information as possible, and the duty to sift it ac- 
cording to the recognised rules of historical criticism. 
My chief sources of information with regard to the 
national character of the Indians in ancient times 
will be the works of Greek writers and the literature 
of the ancient Indians themselves. For later times 
we must depend on the statements of the various 
conquerors of India, who are not always the most 
lenient judges of those whom they may find it more 
difficult to rule than to conquer. For the last 
century to the present day, I shall have to appeal, 
partly to the authority of those who, after spending 
an active life in India and among the Indians, have 
given us the benefit of their experience in publislied 
works, partly to the testimony of a number of dis- 
tinguished Civil servants and of Indian gentlemen 
also, whose personal acquaintance I have enjoyed in 
England, in France, and in Germany. 

As I have chiefly to address myself to those who 
will themselves be the rulers and administrators of 
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India in tlie future, allow me to begin with the 
opinions which some of the most eminent, and. I 
believe, the most judicious among the Indian Civil 
servants of the past have formed and dclibcratelj' ex- 
pressed on the point which we are to-daj' discussing, 
namel}', the veracity or want of vcracit}* among the 
Hindus. 

And here I must begin -ndth a remark which has 
been made by others also, namely, that the Civil 
servants who went to India in the beginning of this 
centui-y, and under the auspices of the old East-India- 
Company, many of whom I had the honour and 
pleasure of knowing when I first came to England, 
seemed to have seen a gi-cat deal more of native life, 
native manners, and native character than those whom 
I had to examine five-and-twenty j-eai-s ago, and who 
are now, after a distinguished career, coming bade to 
England. India is no longer the distant island which 
it was, where each Crusoe had to make a home for 
himself as best ho could. "With the short and easy 
vo3’^ages from England to India and from India to 
England, with the frequent mails, and the telegrams, 
and the Anglo-Indian newspapers, official life in India 
has assumed the character of a temporaiy exile rather, 
which even English ladies are now more ready to 
share than fifty 3^ears ago. This is a difficult3’ 
which cannot be removed, but must be met, and 
which, I believe, can best be met 133’’ inspiring the 
new Civil servants with new and higher interests 
during their stoy in India. 

I knew the late Professor AVilson, our Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Oxford, for many 3'ears, and 
often listened with deep interest to his Indian 
reminiscences. 
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let me read you wbat he, Professor Wilson, says 
of his native friends, associates, and servants ^ : 

‘ I lived, both from necessity and choice, very much 
amongst the Hindus, and had opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted -witb them in a greater variety of 
situations than those in which they usually come 
under the observation of Europeans. In the Calcutta 
mint, for instance, I v^as in dail3' personal communi- 
cation -with a numerous bod.y of artificers, mechanics, 
and labourers, and alwa^’s found amongst them 
cheerful and unwearied industry, good-humoui’ed 
compliance with the will of their superiors, and a 
readiness to make whatever exertions were de- 
manded from them: there was among them no 
di'unkenness, no disorderl}^ conduct, no insubordi- 
nation. It would not be true to say that there was 
no dishonesty, but it was comparatively rare, inva- 
riably^ petty”, and much less formidable than, I be- 
lieve, it is necessary to guard against in other mints 
in other countries. There was considerable skill and 
ready docility. So fai- from there being any servility’’, 
there was extreme frankness, and I should say that 
where there is confidence without fear, frankness is 
one of the most universal features in the Indian 
character. Let the people feel sure of the temper 
and good-will of their superiors, and there is an end 
of reserve and timidity, without the slightest depar- 
ture from respect . . . 

Then, speaking of the muchTabused Indian Pandits, 
he says: ‘The studies which engaged my leisure 
brought me into connection with the men of learning, 
and in them I found the similar merits of industry. 


* ^Jill's History of British India, ed. Wilson, toI. i. p. 375. 
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intclUgonco, cliccrfulno?s, frnnkncss, with otliors 
peculiar to their nvocntion. A very common chanic- 
teristic of these men, and of tho Hindus especiallj-, 
■vvas a simplicity truly childish, and a total unac- 
quaintance "with the business and manners of life. 
^Vhcrc that feature "was lost, it Avns chiefly ly those' 
•who had been long familiar with Europeans. Amongst 
the Pandits, or the learned Hindu.s, there ])rovailed 
gi'cat ignorance and great dread of tlic ICuropcau 
character. There is, indeed, ver}’’ little intercourse, 
between any class of Europeans and Hindu scholni's. 
and it is not wonderful, therefore, that mutual mis- 
apprehension should prevail.’ 

•Speaking, lastly, of the higher classes i>i Calcutta 
and elsewhere, Professor "SViison says that he wit- 
nessed among them ‘polished manners, clearness and 
comprehensiveness of undenstanding, liberality of feel- 
ing and independence of principle that would have 
stamped them gentlemen in any country in the 
world.’ ‘ With some of this clas.s,' ho adds, ‘I formed 
friendships which I trust to enjoy through life.’ 

I have often hoard Professor Witson si)oalc in tho 
same, aiid in even stronger terms of lii.s old friend.s 
in India, and his correspondence with Pam Comul 
•Son, the graiiaththcr of Ke.shub Chundcr •Son, a most 
orthodo.K, not to say bigoted, Hindu, which has latelj' 
been puhli.shcd, shows on what intimate terms 
Englishmen and Hindus may be, if onl}’- the advancc-.s 
are made on the Engli.sh side. 

There is another Professor of Sanskrit, of whom 
j'our University mn^’ avoH ho proud, and who could 
speak on this subject with far gi-oatcr authority than 
I can. He too will tell you, and I have no douht 
has often told you, that if only you look out for 
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friends among the Hindus, you wdli find them, and 
you may trust them. 

There is one hook which for many years I have 
heen in the habit of recommending, and another 
against which I have always been warning those 
of the candidates for the Indian Civil Service whom 
I happened to see at Oxford; and I believe both 
the advice and the warning have in several cases 
borne the very best fruit. The book which I consider 
most mischievous, nay, which I hold responsible for 
some of the greatest misfortunes that have happened 
to India, is Mill’s Histoiy of British India, even with 
the antidote against its poison, which is supplied by 
Professor Wilson’s notes. The book which I recom- 
mend, and which I wish might be published again 
in a cheaper form, so as to make it more generally 
accessible, is Colonel Sleeman’s Eambles and Ke- 
collections of an Indian Official, published in 1844, 
but written originally in 1835-1836. 

Mill’s Histoiy, no doubt, you all know, particularly 
the candidates for the Indian Civil Service, who, I 
am sorry to say, are recommended to read it and are 
examined in it. Still, in order to substantiate my 
strong condemnation of the book, I shall have to give 
a few proofs : — 

. Mill in his estimate of the Hindu character is 
chiefly guided by Dubois, a French missionaiy, and by 
Orme and Buchanan, Tennant, and Ward, all of them 
neither very competent nor very unprejudiced judges. 
MilD, however, picks out all that is most unfavourable 
from their works, and omits the qualifications which 
even these writers felt bound to give to their wholesale 


Mill’s History, ed. Wilson, vol. i. p. 3GS. 
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concleiriuation of the Hindus. Ho quotes as serious, 
for instance, what was said in joko \ namely, tliat ■ a 
Brahman is an ant’s nest of lies and impostures.’ 
Next to the charge of untruthfulness, Slill upbraids 
the Hindus for what he calls their litigiousness. Ho 
writes-: ‘As often as courage fails them in seeking 
moi’c daring gratification to their hatred and re- 
venge, their malignity finds a vent in the channel of 
litigation.’ Without imputing dishonourable mo- 
tives, as ilill docs, the same fact might be stated in a 
difterent way, by saying, ‘As often as their conscience 
and respect of law keep them from seeking more 
daring gratification to their hatred and revenge, say by 
murder or poisoning, their trust in English justice leads 
them to appeal to our Courts of Law.' Hr. llobcrtson, 
in bis ‘ Histox-ical Disquisitions concerning India 
seems to have considered the litigious subtlety of the 
Hindus as a sign of high civilisation rather than of 
barbarism, but ho is .sharply corrected by ^Ir. iMill, 
who tells him that ‘nowhere is this subtlety earned 
higher than axnong tho wildest of the Irish.’ That 
courts of justice, like tho English, in which a verdict 
was not to bo obtained, as foi'merlj’^ in Mohammedan 
courts, by^ bribes and corruption, should at first have 
proved veiy attractive to the Hindus, need not sur- 
prise us. But is it really tine that the Hindus arc 
more fond of litigation than other nations? If we 
consult Sir Thomas Munro, the eminent Governor of 
^Madras, and the powerful advocate of the Byotwar 
settlements, he tells us in so man}' Avords ‘ I have 
had ample opportunity of observing the Hindus in 


' Mill’s History, ed. Wilson, vol. i. p. 325. ’ L.c. vol. i. p. 329. 

’ P. 217. < Mill’s History, vol. i. p. 321). 
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eveiy situation; and I can aiSnn, that they are not 
litigious^.’ 

But Mill goes fuiiher still, and in one place 
he actually assures his readers - that a ' Brahman 
may put a man to death when he lists,’ In fact, 
he represents the Hindus as such a monstrous mass 
of all vices that, as Colonel Vans Kennedj’’" remarked, 
society could not have held together, if it had really 
consisted of such repi'obates only. Nor does he seem 
to see the full loearing of his remarks. Surely, if 
a Brahman might, as he sa3’s, put a man to death 
whenever he lists, it would be the strongest testimonj’’ 
in their favour that you hardly ever hear of their 
availing themselves of such a privilege, to saj' nothing 
of the fact — and a fact it is — that, according to 
statistics, the number of capital sentences was one 
in eveiy 10,000 in England, but only one in every 
million in Bengal 

Colonel Sleeman’s Eambles are less known than 
thej’’ deserve to be. To give j'ou an idea of the 
man, I must read jmu some extracts from the book. 

His sketches being originally addi’essed to his 
sister, this is how he writes to her : — 

‘ M}’- dear Sister, 

‘ Were anyone to ask your countiymen in India, 
what had been their gi-eatest source of pleasure 
while there, perhaps, nine in ten would say, the 
letters which the}’- receive from their sisters at 

^ Manu, VIII. 43, saj's : ‘ Neither a King himself nor his officers 
must ever promote litigation; nor ever neglect a lavsiiit instituted 
by others.’ 

Mill’s History, vol. i. p. 327. = L. c. p. 3GS. 

‘ See Elphinstone, History of Indi.a, ed. Cowell, p. 219 note. 

‘ Of the 232 sentences of death G4 only were carried out in Eng- 
land, while the 69 sentences of death in Bengal were all carried out.’ 
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lioiiie .... And -while thus contributing so much to 
our happiness, they no doubt tend to nialvc us better 
citizens of the world, and servants of government, 
than we should otherwise be; for in our “struggles 
through life” in India, wo have all, more or less, 
an eye to the approbation of those circles which our 
kind sisters represent, — who may therefore be con- 
sidered in the exalted light of a valuable .species of 
unpaid onagiktracy to the government of Lidia.’ 

There is a touch of the old English chivalry oven 
in these few words addressed to a sister whoso 
approbation he values, and with whom he hoped to 
spend the winter of his life. Having been, ns he 
confesses, idle in answering letters, or rather, too 
busy to find time for long letters, he made use of 
his enforced leisure, while on his way from the 
Nerbuddali river to the Himmaleh mountains, in 
search of health, to give to his sister a full account 
of his impressions and experiences in India. Though 
what ho wrote was intended at first ‘to interest and 
amuse his sister only and the other members of his 
family at home,’ he adds in a more serious tone : 
‘ Of one thing I must beg you to be assured, that 
I have nowhere indulged in fiction, cither in the 
narrative, the recollections, or the conversations. 
What I relate on the testimony of others, I believe 
to be true ; and what I relate on my own, you mn}' 
rely upon as being so.-’ 

When placing his volumes before the public at 
large in 1844, he expresses a hope that they may 
‘ tend to make the people of India better understood 
hy those of our countrymen whose destinies are cast 
among them, and inspire more kindly feelings towards 
them.’ 
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Yoli may ask -why I consider Colonel Slecman so 
trustwortb}’’ an authority on the Indian character, 
more trustworthy, for instance, than even so accurate 
and unprejudiced an observer as Professor \\'ilson. 
My answer is — ^because Wilson lived chiefly in Cal- 
cutta, while Colonel Sleeman saw India, where alone 
the true India can be seen, namely, in the village- 
communities. For many years be wais emplo5’'ed as 
Commissioner for the suppression of Thuggee. The 
Thuggs were professional assassins, who committed 
their murders under a kind of religious sanction. 
They were originally ‘all ‘Mohammedans, but for a long 
time past Mohammedans and Hindus had been indis- 
criminatel}^ associated in the gangs, the former class, 
however, still predominating 

In order to hunt up these gangs. Colonel Sleeman 
had constantly to live among the people in the 
country, to gain their confidence, and to watch the 
good as well as the bad features in their character. 

Now what Colonel Sleeman continually insists on 
is that no one knows the Indians who does not know 
them in their village-communities — what we should 
now call their communes. It is that village-life 
which in India has given its peculiar impress to the 
Indian character, more so than in any other country 
we know. When in Indian history we hear so much 
of kings and emperors, of rajahs and maharajahs, 
we are apt to think of India as an Eastern monarchy, 
I'ulcd by a central power, and without any trace of that 
self-government w^hich forms the pride of England. 

' But those who have most carefully studied the po- 
i litical life of India tell you the very opposite. 


Sir Ch. Trevelyan, Christianity and Hinduism, 1882, p. 42. 
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The political unit, or the social cell in India has 
alwa^’S been, and, in spite of repeated foreign con- 
quests, is still the villnge-coinmunitjL Some of these 
political units -will occasionally combine or be combined 
for common purposes (such a confederacy being called 
a gi-araa^ala), but each is perfect in itself. When wo 
read in the laws of Manu ^ of officers appointed to rule 
over ten, twenty, a hundred, or a thousand of these 
villages, that means no more than that thej' were respon- 
sible for the collection of taxes, and generally for the 
good behaviour of these villages. And Avhen, in later 
times, wo hear of circles of 84 villages, the so-called 
Chourasccs (A'aturasiti "), and of 3G0 villages, this too 
seems to refer to fiscal arrangements only. To the or- 
dinary Hindu, I mean to ninetj-’-nine in eveiy hundred, 
the village was his world, and the sphere of public 
opinion, with its beneficial influences on individuals, 
seldom extended beyond the horizon of his village 

Colonel Sleeman was one of the first who called 
attention to the existence of these village-communi- 
ties in India, and their importance in the social fabric 
of the whole country both in ancient and in modern 


> Mann XU. 115. 

* H. 51. Elliot, Supplement to the Glossjirj' of Indian Terms, p. 151. 

’ I see from Dr. Hunter’s latest statistical table.s that the wliolo 
number of towns and villages in British India amounts to 493,108. 
Out of this number 418,820 have less than 1000 inhabitants, and 
may bo called villages. In Bengal, whero tho growth of towns has 
been most encouraged through Government cstablishmonts, tho 
total number of homesteads is 117,012, and more than half of 
these contain less than 200 inhabitants. Only 10,077 to^vns in 
Bengal have more than 1000 inhabitants, that is, no more than 
about a seventeenth part of all tho settlements aro anything but 
what we should c.all substantial villages. In tho Norlh-Wostorn 
Provinces the last census gives us 105,124 villages, against 297 
towns. See Times, 14th Aug., 1882. 
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times ; and though they have since become far better 
known and celebrated thi-ough the writings of Sir 
Henr}'' Maine, it is still both interesting and instruc- 
tive to read Colonel Sleeman’s account. He -wiites 
as a mere observer, and uninfluenced as yet h}' any 
theories on the development of early social and poli- 
tical life among the Aryan nations in general. 

I do not mean to say that Colonel Sleeman was the 
I first who pointed out the palpable fact that the whole 
of India is parcelled out into estates of villages. Even 
so early an observer as Megasthenes ^ seems to have 
been struck by the same fact when he says that ‘ in 
India the husbandmen with their wives and children 
live in the country, and entirely avoid going into 
town.’ Nearchus observed that families cultivated 
the soil in common What Colonel Sleeman was the 
first to point out was that all the native virtues of the 
Hindus are intimately connected with theii* village-life. 

That village-life, however, is naturally the least 
known to English officials, nay, the very presence of 
an English official is often said to be sufficient to 
drive away those native virtues which distinguish 
both the private life and the public administration 
of justice and equity in an Indian village®. Take a 


^ Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Aia-ian, by 
McCrindle, p. 42. 

- Strabo, XV. p. 716, rrap’ oWok Si leaTcL avyytyfiai' xotvTj tovs icapirol? 
epyaaanivovs. 

^ ‘ Perjury seems to be committed by the meanest and encouraged 
by some of the better sort among the Hindus and Mussulmans, 
vitli as little remorse as if it -were a proof of ingenuity, or oven 
a merit.’ Sir W. Jones, Address to Grand Juiy at Calcutta, in 
Mill’s Histoi-y of India, vol. i. p. 324. ‘ The longer wo possess a 

province, the more common and grave does perjury become.’ Sir G. 
Campbell, qaiotod by S. Johnson, Oriental Eoligions, India, p. 2SS. 
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man out of his village-community, and jmu remove 
him from all the restraints of society. He is out of 
his element, and, under temptation, is more likely to 
go wrong than to remain true to the traditions of 
his home-life. Even between village and village the 
usual restra^ints of public morality are not alwaj’^s 
recognised. What would be called theft or robbery 
at home, is called a successful raid or conquest if, 
directed against distant villages; and what would 
be falsehood or trickery in private life is honoured 
by the name of policy and diplomacy if successful 
against strangers. On the other hand, the rules of 
hospitality applied only to people of other villages, 
and a man of the same village could never claim the 
right of an Atitlii, or guest 

Let us hear now what Colonel Sleeman tells us 
about the moral character of the members of these 
village-communities^, and let us not forget that the 
Commissioner for the suppression of Thuggee had 
ample opportunities of seeing the dark as well as 
the bright side of the Indian character. 

: He a;ssures us that falsehood or lying between mem- 
bers of the same village is almost unknown. Speaking 
of some of the most savage tribes, the Gonds, for 
instance, he maintains that nothing would induce ■' 
them to tell a lie, though they would think nothing of 
lifting a herd of cattle from a neighbouring plain. 

Of these men it might perhaps be said that they 
have hot yet learned the value of a lie; yet even 
such blissful ignorance ought to count in a nation’s 
favour. But I am not pleading here for Gonds, or 
Bhils, or Santhals, and other non-Aryan tribes.' I am 


■ VasishWm, . translated by Biihler, VIII. 8. 


=> See Note C. 
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speaking of the Aryan and more or less civilized in- 
habitants of India. Now among them, where rights, 
duties, and interests begin to clash in one and the 
same village, public opinion, in its limited sphere, 
seems strong enough to deter even an evil-disposed 
person from telling a falsehood. The fear of the gods 
also has not yet lost its power In most villages 
there is a sacred tree, a pipal-tree (Ficus Indica), and 
the gods are supposed to delight to sit among its 
leaves, and listen to the music of their rustling. The 
deponent takes one of these leaves in his hand, and 
invokes the god, who sits above him, to crush him, or 
those dear to him, as he crushes the leaf in his hand, 
if he speaks anything but the truth. He then plucks 
and crushes the loaf, and states what he has to sa3^ 

The pipal-tree is genera,lly supposed to bo occu- 
pied by one of the Hindu deities, while the large 
cotton-tree, particularly among the wilder tribes, is 
supposed to be the abode of local gods, all the more 
terrible, because entrusted with the police of a small 
settlement onl3^ In their puncha^’ets, Sleeman tells 
us, men adhere habitually and religiousl}’- to the 
truth, and ‘ I have had before me hundreds of cases,’ 
he says, ‘ in which a man’s property, libert}’’, and life 
has depended upon his tolling a lie, and he has 
refused to tell it.’ 

Could many an English judge say the same ? 

In their own tribunals under the pipal-tree or 
cotton-tree, imagination commonlj'" did what the 
deities, who were supposed to preside, had the credit 
of doing. If the deponent told a lie, he believed 
that the god who sat on his s^dvan throne above 


^ Sleeman, vol. ii. p. 111. 
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him, and searched the heart of man, must kno\y it; 
and from that moment he knew no rest, lie was 
always in dread of his vengeance. If any accident 
happened to him, or to those dear to him, it was 
attributed to this offended deity; and if no accident 
happened, some evil was brought about by his own 
disordered imagination k It was an excellent super- 
stition, inculcated in the ancient law-books, that the 
ancestors watched the answer of a witness, because, 
according as it was true or false, they themselves 
would go to heaven or to hell 

Allow me to read you the abstract of a conversation 
between an English official and a native law-officer as 
reported by Colonel Sleeman. The native lawyer 
was asked what he thought would be the effect of 
an act to dispense with oaths on the Koran and 
Ganges-water, and tn substitute a solemn declaration 
made in the name of God, and under the same penal 
liabilities as if the Koran or Ganges-water had been 
in the deponent’s band. 

‘I have practised in the courts,’ the native said, 

‘ for thirty years, and during that time I have found 
only three kinds of witnesses — two of whom would, 
by such an act, be left precisely where they were, 
while the third would be released by it from a veiy 
salutarj’^ check.’ 

‘And, pray, what are the three classes into which 
you divide the witnesses in our courts ? ’ 

‘ First, Sir, are those who will always tell the truth, 
whether they ai-e required to state what they know 
in the form of an oath or not.’ 

‘ Do you think this a large class ? ’ 


Sleeman, vol. ii. p. 116. 


= Vnsiahtta XVI. 32. 
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‘Yes, I tbiuk it is ; and I have found among them 
many -wliom nothing on earth could make to swerve 
from the truth. Do what j-ou please, you could 
never frighten or bribe them into a deliberate false- 
hood. 

‘ The second are those who will not hesitate to tell 
a lie when they have a motive for it, and are not 
restrained by an oat)i. In taking an oath, they are 
afraid of two things, the anger of God, and the odium 
of men. 

‘ Only three days ago,’ he continued, ‘ I required a 
power of attorney from a lad}’’ of rank, to enable me 
to act for her in a case pending before the court in 
this town. It was given to me by her brother, and 
two witnesses came to declare that she had given it. 
“Now,” said I, “this lady is known to live under the 
curtain, and you will be asked by the judge whether 
you saw her give this jiaper: what will you say?” 
They both replied — “ If the judge asks us the question 
without an oath we will say ‘ Tcs ' — it will save 
much trouble, and we know that she did give the 
paper, though we did not really see her give it ; but 
if he puts the Koran into our hands, we must say 
‘jYo/ for we should otherwise be pointed at by all 
the town as perjured wretches — our enemies would 
soon tell everybody that we had taken a false oath.” 

‘Now,’ the- native lawyer went on, ‘the form of an 
oath is a great check on this sort of persons. 

‘The thii’d class consists of men who will tell lies 
whenever they have a sutScient motive, whether 
they have the Koran or Ganges- wa.ter in their hand 
or not. Nothing will ever prevent their doing so ; 
and the declaration which you propose would be just 
as well as any other for them.’ 
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‘Which class do you consider tho most numerous 
of the three ? ’ 

‘ I consider the second the most numerous, and wish 
the oath to be retained for them.’ 

‘ Tliat is, of all the men you sec examined in our 
courts, you think tho most come under tho class of 
those who will, under the influence of strong motives, 
toll lies, if they have not tho Koran or Ganges-water 
in their hands ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘But do not agreat manj'^ of those whom you consider 
to be included among the second class come from the 
village-communities, — the peasantry of the country?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And do jmu not think that the greatest part of 
those men who will tell lies in the court, under the in- 
fluence of strong motives, unless they have tho Koran 
or Ganges-w'ater in their hands, would refuse to tell 
lies, if questioned before the people of their villages, 
among the circle in which they live ? ’ 

‘Of course I do ; three-fourths of those who do not 
scruple to lie in the courts, would be ashamed to lie 
before their neighbours, or tho eldei-s of their village.’ 

‘ You think that the people of the village-commu- 
nities are more ashamed to tell lies before their 
neighbours than the people of towns ? ’ 

‘ Much more — there is no comparison.’ 

‘ And the people of towns and cities bear in India 
but a small proportion to the people of the village- 
communities ? ’ 

‘ I should think a very small proportion indeed.’ 

‘ Then you think that in the mass of the population 
of India, out of our co^M’^s,the fii’st class, or those who 
speak truth, whether they have the Koran or Ganges- 
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water in their hands or not, would he found more 
numerous than the other two ? ’ 

‘ Certainly I do ; if they were alwaj^s to he ques- 
tioned before then* neighbours or elders, so that they 
could feel that their neighbours and elders could 
know what they say.’ 

It was from a simple sense of justice that I felt 
bound to quote this testimony of Colonel Sleeman 
as to the truthful character of the natives of India, 
when left to themselves. My interest lies altogether 
with the people of India, when left to themselves, and 
historically I should like to draw a line after the 
year one thousand after Christ. When you read the 
atrocities committed by the Mohammedan conquerors 
of India from that time to the time when England 
stepped in and, whatever may be said by her envious 
critics, made, at all events, the broad principles of our 
common humanity respected once more in India, the 
wonder, to my mind, is how any nation could have 
survived such an htferno, without being turned into 
devils themselves. 

Now, it is quite true that during the two thousand 
3'ears which precede the time of Mahmud of Gazni, 
India has had but few foreign visitors, and few 
foreign critics ; still it is sui’ely extremely strange 
that whenever, either in Greek, or in Chinese, or 
in Persian, or in Arab writings, we meet with any 
attempts at describing the distinguishing features 
in the national character of the Indians, regard for 
truth and justice should always be mentioned fii’st. 

Ktesias, the famous Greek physician of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon (present at the battle of Cunaxa, 404 B. c.), 
the first Greek writer who tells us anything about 
the character of the Indians, such as he heard it 
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described at the Persian court, has a special chapter 
‘ On the justice of the Indians’.’ 

IfcfjadJicnes-, the ambassador of Selcucus Nientor 
at the court of Sandrocottus in Palibothra (Pfdali- 
putrn, tlie modern Patna), slates that thefts were ex- 
tremely rare, and thatthej’^ honoured truth and virtue 

Arrian (in the second contuiy, the pupil of Epi- 
ctetus), "when speaking of the public overseers or 
superintendents in India, says’: ‘They ovcmcc what 
goes on in the country or towns, and report every- 
thing to the king, where the people have a king, 
and to the magistrates, whore the people arc self- 
governed, and it is against use and wont for tlieso 
to give in a false report; hut indeed no Indian is 
acciiscd of lying 

The Chinese, who come next in order of time, bear 
the same, I believe, unanimous testimony in favour 
of the honesty and veracity of the Hindus®. Let me 
quote Hiouen-thsang, the most famous of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims, who visited India in the seventh 
centurj' ‘ Though the Indians,' he writes, ‘ are of a 
light temperament, they arc distinguished by the 
straightforwardness and honesty of their character. 
With regard to riches, they never take anything 
unjustly ; with regard to justice, they make oven 
excessive concessions .... Straightforwardness is the 
distinguishing feature of their administration.’ 

If we turn to the accounts given by the Moham- 

' Ktesiao Frngnicntn (cd. Didot), p. 81. 

- Sco Indinn Antiquary, 187C, p, 333. 

^ Mcg.nstlionis Fr.agmont.i (cd. Didot) in Frngin. llistor. Gmoc. 
vol. ii. p. 420 b : '\XriBttav rt i/imm Ktd iptTjjv uitoSl^^ovrai, 

* Indie.”!, cap. xii. C. 

“ Seo McCrindlo in Indinn Antiqunrj’, 1870, p. 02. 

' Seo under Note C, pp. 274, 275. ^ Vol. ii. p. 83. 
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medan conquerors of India, we find Idrisi, in his 
Geography (written in the 11th century), summing up 
their opinion of the Indians in the following words ^ : 

‘ The Indians are naturally inclined to justice, and 
never depart from it in their actions. Their good 
faith, honesty, and fidelity to their engagements are 
weU linown, and thej^ are so famous for these qualities 
that people fiock to their country from every side^.’ 

In the thirteenth century we have the testimony of 
Marco Polo^, who thus speaks of the Ahraiaman, a 
name by which he seems to mean the Brahmans who, 
though not traders by profession, might well have 
been employed for gi-eat commercial transactions by 
the king. This was particularly the case during 
times which the Brahmans would call times of dis- 
tress, when many things were allowed which at 
other times were forbidden by the laws. ‘You must 
know,’ Marco Polo says, ‘ that these Abraiaman are the 
best merchants in the world, and the most truthful, 
for they would not tell a lie for anything on earth.’ 

In the fourteenth century we have Friar Jordanus, 
who goes out of his way to tell us that the people 
of Lesser India (South and Western India) are true 
in speech and eminent injustice^. 

In the fifteenth century Kamal-eddin Abd-errazak 
Samarkandi (14-13-1482), who went as ambassador 
of the Khakan to the prince of Kalikut and to the 
King of Vidyanagara (about 1440-1445), bears testi- 
mony to the perfect security which merchants enjoy 
in that countr}' 


* Elliot, History of India, vol. i. p. 8S. 

' See under Note C, pp. 274, 275. 

^ Marco Polo, ed. H. Yule, vol. ii. p. 350. * Ih. p. 354. 

* Notices des Manuscrits, tom, xiv. p. 436. He seems to have 
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In the sixteenth centmy, Abu Fazl, the minister of 
the Emperor Akbar, says in his A.yin Akbari : ‘ The 
Hindus are religious, affable, cheerful, lovers of justice, 
given to retirementj able in business, admirers of ti’uth, 
grateful and of unbounded fidelitj'^ ; and their* soldiers 
know not what it is to fly from the field of battle 

And even in quite modern times the Mohammedans 
seem willing to admit that the Hindus, at all events 
in their dealings with Hindus, are more straight- 
forward than Mohammedans in their dealings with 
Mohammedans. 

Thus Meer Sulamut Air, a venerable old Mussul- 
man, and, as Colonel Sleeman says, a most valuable 
public servant, was obliged to admit that ‘ a Hindu 
may feel himself authorised to take in a Mussulman, 
and might even think it meritorious to do so; but 
he would never think it meritorious to take in one 
of his own religion. There are no less than seventy- 
two sects of Mohammedans ; and every one of these 
sects would not only take in the followers of every 
other religion on ear*th, but every member of every 
one of the other seventy-one sects; and the nearer 
that sect is to his own, the greater the merit of 
taking in its members 2.’ 

So I could go on quoting from book after book, 
and again and again we should see how it was love 
of truth that struck all the people who came in 
contact with India, as the prominent feature in the 
national chai*acter of its inhabitants. No one ever 
accused them of falsehood. There must surely be 


been one of the first to state that the Persian text of the Kalilah 
and Dimna -was derived from the wise people of India. 

‘ Samuel Johnson, India, p. 294. 

^ Sleeman, Rambles, vol. i. p. 63. 
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some ground for this, for it is not a remark that is 
frequently made b}’’ travellers in foreign countries, 
even in our time, that their inhabitants invariahl}’’ 
speak the truth. Read the accounts of English 
travellers in France, and jmu -will find very little 
said about French honesty and veracitjq while French 
accounts of England ai'c seldom without a fling at 
Perfide A Ihioii I 

But if all this is true, how is it, jmu may well 
ask, that public opinion in England is so decidedly 
unfriendly' to the people of India; at the utmost 
tolerates and patronizes them, but will never trust 
them, never treat them on tcnns of equality? 

I have already hinted at some of the reasons. 
Public opinion with regard to India is made up in 
England chiefly by those who have spent their lives 
in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, or some other of the 
principal towns in India. The native element in 
such towns contains mostly the most unfavourable 
specimens of the Indian population. An insight into 
the domestic life of the more respectable classes, even 
in towns, is difficult to obtain; and, when it is 
obtained, it is extremely' difficult to judge of their 
manners according to our standard of what is proper, 
respectable, or gentlemanlike. The misunderstandings 
are frequent and often most grote.sque ; and such, we 
must confess, is human nature, that when wG hear 
the different and often very conflicting accounts of 
the character of the Hindus, many' of us are rather 
sceptical with regard to unsuspected virtues among 
them, while we are quite disposed to accept unfavour- 
able accounts of their character. 

Lest I should seem to be pleading too much on 
the native side of the question, and to exaggerate 
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the difficulty of forming a correct estimate of the 
character of the Hindus, let me appeal to one of 
the most distinguished, learned, and judicious mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, the author of 
the History of India, Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
‘Englishmen in India he says, ‘have less oppor- 
tunit}^ than might be expected of forming opinions 
of the native character. Even in England, few Icnow 
much of the people beyond their own class, and. 
what they do know, they learn from newspapers 
and publications of a description which does not exist 
in India. In that country also, religion and manners 
put bars to our intimacy with the natives, and limit 
the number of transactions as well as the free com- 
munication of opinions. We know nothing of the 
interior of families but by. report, and have no share 
in those numerous occurrences of life in which the 
amiable parts of character are most exhibited.’ 
‘ Missionaries of a different religion, judges, police- 
magistrates, officers of revenue or customs, and even 
diplomatists, do not see the most virtuous portion 
of a nation, nor any portion, unless wffien influenced 
by passion, or occupied by some personal interest. 
What we do see we judge by our own standard. 
We conclude that a man who cries like a child on 
slight occasions, must always be incapable of acting 
or suffering with dignity; and that one who allows 
himself to be called a liar would not be ashamed 
of any baseness. Our writers also confound the 
distinctions of time and place ; they combine in one 
character the Maratta and the Bengalese ; and tax 
the present generation with the crimes of the heroes 
of the Mahabharata.. It might be argued, in oppo- 

* Elphinstone’s History of India, ed. Cowell, p, 21.3. 
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sition to man}’’ unfavourable testiinonieSj that those 
vrho have known the Indians longest have always 
the best opinion of them ; but this is rather a 
compliment to human nature than to them, since it is 
true of every other people. It is more in point, that 
all persons who have retired from India think better 
of the people they have left, after comparing them 
with others, even of the most justly admired nations.’ 

But what is still more extraordinary than the 
ready acceptance of judgments unfavourable to the 
character of the Hindus, is the dctei-mined way in 
which public opinion, swayed by the statements of 
certain unfavourable critics, has persistently ignored 
the evidence which members of the Civil Service, 
officers and statesmen — men of the highest authoi-ity — 
have given again and again, in direct opposition to 
these unfavourable opinions. Here, too, I must ask 
to be allowed to quote at least a few of these 
witnesses on the other side. 

Warren Hastings thus speaks of the Hindus in 
general : ‘ The}* are gentle and benevolent, more 
susceptible of gi-atitude for kindness shown them, 
and less prompted to vengeance for v’rongs indicted 
than any people on the face of the earth; faithful, 
affectionate, submissive to legal authority.’ 

Bishop Heber said : ‘ The Hindus are brave, 
courteous, intelligent, most eager for knowledge and 
improvement; sober, industrious, dutiful to parents, 
affectionate to their children, uniformly gentle and 
patient, and more easily affected by kindness and 
attention to their wants and feelings than any people 
I ever met with 


' Samuel Johnson, 1. c. p. 203. 
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Elpliinstone states: ‘No set of people among the 
Hindus are so depraved as the dregs of our own 
great towns. The villagers are everywhere amiable, 
affectionate to their families, kind to their neighbours, 
and towards all but the government honest and 
sincere. Including the Thugs and Dacoits, the mass 
of crime is less in India than in England. The Thugs 
are almost a separate nation, and the Dacoits arc 
desperate ruffi.ans in gangs. The Hindus arc mild 
and gentle people, more merciful to prisoners than 
any otlier Asiatics. Their freedom from gross de- 
bauchery is the point in which they appear to mo.st 
advantage ; and their superiority in purity of manners 
is not flattering to our self-esteem 

Yet Elphiustone can be most severe on the real 
faults of the people of India. Ho states that, at 
present, want of veracity is one of their prominent 
vices, but he adds - ‘ that such deceit is most com- 
mon in people connected with government, a class 
which spreads far in India, as, from the nature of the 
land-revenue, the lowest villager is often obliged to 
resist force by fraud 

Sir John Malcolm writes'*: ‘I have hardly ever 
known where a person did understand the language, 
or where a calm communication was made to a native 
of India, through a well-informed and trustworthy 
medium, that the result did not prove, that what had 
at fii-st been stated as falsehood, had cither proceeded 
from fear, or from misapprehension. I b}’^ no means 
wish to state that our Indian subjects are moro free 
from this vice than other nations that occupy a nearly 

’ See History of India, pp. 375-3S1, 

= L.c.p. 216. ’L.c. p. 218. 

* Mill’s History of India, ed. 'Wilson, vol. i. p. 870. 
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equal position in society, but I am positive that they 
are not more addicted to untruth.’ 

Sir Thomas Munro bears even stronger testimon}^ 
He writes ^ ‘ If a good s^'stem of agriculture, unri- 
valled manufacturing skill, a capacity to produce what- 
ever can contribute to either convenience or luxury, 
schools established in every villngc for teaching read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic the general practice of 
hospitality and charity amongst each other, and above 
all, a treatment of tbo female sex full of confidence, re- 
spect, and delicacy, are among the signs which denote 
a civilised people — then the Hindus are not inferior to , 
the nations of Europe, and if civilisation is to become 
an article of trade between England and India, I am 
convinced that England will gain by the import cargo.’ 

My own experience with regard to the native 
character has been, of course, very limited. Those 
Hindus whom I have had the pleasure to know per- 
sonally in Europe may be looked upon as exceptional, 
as the best specimens, it may be, that India could 
produce. Also, my intercourse with them has natu- 


* Mill’s History, vol. i. p. 371. 

- Sir Thomas Munro estimated the children educated at public 
schools in the Madras presidency as less than one in three. But low 
as it was, it was, as lie justly remarked, a higher i*ato tlian existed 
till veiy lately in most countries of Europe. Elphinstono, EList. of 
India, p. 205. 

In Bengal there existed no less than 80,000 native schools, 
though, doubtless, for tho most part, of a poor qualitj'. According 
to a Government Report of 1835, there was a village school for 
everj' 400 persons. Missionary Intelligencer, IX. 183-193. 

Ludlow (British India, I. 62) w’rites : ‘ In every Hindu village 
which has ret.ained its old form I am assured that the children 
generally are able to read, write, and cipher ; but where we have 
swept away the village system, as in Bengal, there the -vdllage 
school has also disappeared.’ 
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rally been such that it could hardly have brought 
out the darker sides of human nature. During the 
last twenty years, however, I have had some ex- 
cellent opportunities of watching a number of native 
scholars under circumstances where it is not difficult to 
detect a man’s true character, I mean in literary work 
and, more particular^, in literaiy controversy. I liave 
watched them carrying on such controversies both 
among themselves and with certain European scholars, 
and I feel bound to say'^ that, with hardly one excep- 
tion, they have displayed a far greater respect for 
truth, and a far more manly and generous spiidt than 
we are accustomed to even in Europe and America. 
They have shown strength, but no rudeness ; nay^ I 
know that nothing has surprised them so much as 
the coarse invective to which certain Sanskrit scholni's 
have condescended, rudeness of speech being, accord- 
ing to their view of human nature, a safe sign not 
only of bad breeding, but of want of knowledge. 
When they were wrong, they have readily admitted 
theii’ mistakes; when they’- were right, they have 
never sneered at their European adversaries. There 
has been, with few exceptions, no quibbling, no special 
pleading, no untruthfulness on their part, and cer- 
tainly none of that low cunning of the scholar wlio 
writes down and publishes what he knows perfectly 
well to be false, and snaps his fingers at those who 
still value truth and self-respect more highly than 
victory or applause at any price. Here, too, we might 
possibly gain by the import cargo. 

Let me add that I have been repeatedly told by 
English merchants that commercial honour stands 
higher in India than in any other country, and that 
a dishonoured bill is hardly known there. 
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I have left to the last the witnesses who might 
otherwise have been suspected — I mean the Hindus 
themselves. The whole of their literature from one 
end to the other is pervaded hy expressions of love 
and revei’ence for truth. Their very word for truth 
is full of meaning. It is sat or satya, sat being the 
participle of the verb as, to be. True, therefore, 
was with them simplj’- that vjhicli is. The English 
sooth is connected with sat, also the Greek 6v, and the 
Latin sens, in 2 ^nusens. 

We are all very apt to consider truth to be what 
is trowed by others, or believed in by large majorities. 
That kind of truth is easy to accept. But whoever 
lias once stood alone, surrounded by noisy assertions, 
and overwhelmed bj’’ the clamour of those who ought 
to know bettei’, or perhaps who did know better — call 
him Galileo or Darwin, Colenso or Stanley, or anj’- 
other name — he knows vrhat a real delight it is to 
feel in his heart of hearts, this is true — this is — this 
is sat— whatever daily, weekly, or quarterly papers, 
whatever bishops, archbishops, or popes, may say to 
the contrary. 

Another name for truth is the Sanslcrit rita, which 
originallj’’ seems to have meant straight, direct, while 
an'?*’^ta is untrue, false. ' 

Now one of the highest praises bestowed upon the 
gods in the Yeda is thatthej'- are satya, true, truthful, 
trustworthy^; and it is well known that both in 
modern and ancient times, men alwa^’S ascribe to God 
or to their gods those qualities which they value 
most in themselves. 

Other words applied to the gods as truthful beings, 


1 Eig-veda I. 87, 4 ; 145, 5 ; 174, 1 ; V. 23, 2. 
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are adrogha, lii. not deceiving*. Adrogba-vaA-, 
means, he Avhose word is never broken. Thus India, 
the Vedic Jupiter, is said to have been praised bj’- the 
fathers^ ‘as reaching the enem3’', overcoming him, 
standing on the summit, true of speech, most powerful 
in thought.’ 

. DroghavS,^'^ on the contraiy, is used for deceitful 
men. Thus VasishtZia, one of the great Vedic poets, 
says : ‘ If I had worshipped false gods, or if I believed 
in the gods vainty— but why art thou angry with us, 
0 fratavedas ? • Maj’- liars go to destruction ! ’ 

. : Sat yam, as a neuter, is often used as an abstract, 
■-and is then rightly translated by truth. But it also 
means that which is, the true, the real ; and there are 
several passages in the Big-veda -where, instead of 
truth, I think' we ought simply to translate satj^am 
by the true, ,that is, the real, to ovrm 6v. It sounds, 
no doubt, very well to translate Satyena uttabhita 
. ;bhfimi7i . by ‘the earth is founded on truth;’ and I 
belieye every translator has taken satj’-a in that sense 
here; 'Ludwig translates, ‘Von der Wahrheit ist die 
Erde gestutzt.’ But such an idea, if it conveys any 
tangible meaning at all, is far too abstract for those 
early poets and philosophers. They meant to saj’- 
‘the earth,. such as we see it, is held up, that is, rests 
on something real, though we may not see it, on some- 
thing which . they called the Eeal and to which, in 

, ' Eig-veda III. 14, 6 ; 32, 9. 

= Eig-veda VI. 22, 2. - => Eig-reda VII. 104, 14. 

* Sometimes they trace even this Satya or Etta, tlie Eeal or 
Eight, to a still higher cause and say (Eig-veda X. 190, 11 ; 

• ‘ The Eight and Eeal -was horn from the Lighted Heat ; from 
thence -was horn' Eight, and thence the hillowy sea. From the sea 
• tvas bora Sawivatsara, the year, he who orderetli day and night, the 
Loyd of all that moves (winks). The Maker (dhatri) shaped Sun 
F ' 
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course of time, they gave many.more names, ? ach as 
Ritn,, the right, Brahman,’ &c. 

Of course where there is that strong reverence for 
truth, there must also be the sense of guilt arising 
from untruth. And thus we hear one poet pray 
that the waters may wash him clean, and carry off 
all his sins and all untruth : 

‘Carry away, ye waters^, whatever evil there is 
in me, wherever I may have deceived, or may have 
cursed, and also all untruth (aniu'tam 2 ).’ 

Or again, in the Atharva-veda lY. 16 : 

‘ May all thy fatal snares, which stand spread out 
seven b}'- seven and threefold, catch the man who tells 
a lie, may the}'’ pass by him who tells the truth ! ’ 

From the Brahmauas, or theological treatises of the 
Brahmans, I shall cpiote a few passages only : 

‘ Whosoever^ speaks tlie truth, makes the fire on his 
own altar blaze up, as if he poured butter into the 
lighted fire. His own light grows larger, and from 
to-morrow to to-morrow he becomes better. But 
whosoever speaks untruth, he quenches the fire on his 
altar, as if ho poured water into the lighted fire ; 
his own light grows smaller and smaller, and from 
to-morrow to to-morrow he becomes more wicked. 
Let man thei-efore speak truth only^.’ 

And again ° ‘ A man becomes impure by uttering 
falsehood.’ • 

And again®: ‘As a man who steps on the edge 


•and Moon in order ; ho sh.apod the sky, tlio c.nrth, the -svelkin, .^nd 
the highest hc.ivcn.’ ' Rig-veda I. 23, 22. 

= Or it may mean, ‘"SVliereverl may have deceived, or sworn false.’ 
^ Satapatha Brahmayja II. 2, 2, 19. 

^ Cf. Jluir, Iilctrical Translations, p. 2GS. 

‘ Sat. Br. III. 1, 2, 10, ® Taitt. Ara«yaka X. 9. 
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of a sword placed over a pit cries out, I shall slip. 
I shall slip into the pit, so let a man guard himself 
I'rom falseliood (or sin).’ 

In later times we see the respect for truth carried 
to such an extreme, that oven a promise, unwittingly 
made, is considered to be binding. 

In the lva//(a-Upauishad, for instance, a father is 
introduced offering what is called an .dZZ-sacrilico, 
where everything is supposed to be given up. His 
son, who is standing by, taunts his father with ncri; 
having altogether fulfilled his vow, because he has 
not sacrificed his son. Upon this, the father, though 
angi'y and against his wifi, is obliged to sacrifice his 
son. Again, when the son arrives in the lower world, 
he is allowed by the Judge of the Dead to ask for 
three favours. He then asks to be restored to life, 
to be taught some sacrificial mysteries, and, as the 
third boon, ho asks to know what becomes of man 
after he is dead. Yama, the lord of the Departed, 
tries in vain to be let off from answering this last 
question. But he, too, is bound by his promise, and 
then follows a discourse on life after death, or 
immortal life, which forms one of the most beautiful 
chapters in the ancient literature of India. 

The whole plot of one of the great Epic poems, 
the Bamaj^aua, rests on a rash promise given by 
Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya, to his second wife, 
Kaikeyi, that ho would grant her two boons. In 
order to secure the succession to her own son, she 
asks that Rama, the eldest son by the king’s other 
wife, should be banished for fourteen years. Much 
as the king repents his promise, Rama, his eldest 
son, would on no account let his father break his 
word, and he leaves his kingdom to wander in the 
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forest mth liis wife Sifca and his brother Lakshmana. 
After the father’s death, the son of the second wife 
declines the throne, and comes to E6,ma to persuade 
him to accept the kingdom of his father. But all 
in vain. Kama will keep his exile for fourteen years, 
and never disown his father’s promise. Here follorvs 
a curious dialogue between a Brahman (jabali and 
Prince Eama, of which I shall give some extracts^ : 

‘ The Brahman, who is a priest and courtier, says, 
"Well, descendant of Raghn, do not thou, so noble 
in sentiments, and austere in character, entertain, 
like a common man, this useless thought. What man 
is a kinsman of any other? What relationship has 
any one with another ? A man is born alone and 
dies alone. Hence he who is attached to any one as 
his father or his mother, is to be regarded as if he 
were insane, for no one belongs to another. Thou 
oughtest not to abandon thy father’s kingdom and 
sta}’' here in a sad and miserable abode, attended 
with many trials. Let thyself be inaugurated king 
in the wealthy Ayodhya. Dasaratha, th}?- father is 
nothing to thee, or thou to him; the king is one, 
and thou another, do therefore what is said. . . . Then 
offer oblations to the departed spirits (of thy fore- 
fathers) on prescribed da3's; but see what a waste 
of food ! For what can a dead man eat ? If what is 
eaten by one here enters into the body of another 
(viz. of the departed), let /Sraddhas be offered to 
those who are travelling; they need not then get 
food to eat on their journo^^ These books (the 
Vedas), (which enjoin men to) sacrifice, give, con- 
secrate themselves, practise austerities, and forsake 


Muir, Metrical Translations, p. 218. 
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the world, are composed by clover men to induce 
others to bestow gifts. Authoritative words do not 
fall from heaven. Let me, and others like yourselves, 
embrace whatever assertion is supported by reason. 
Adhere to what is apparent to the senses, and reject 
what is invisible. . . . T/iis world is the next world; 
do thou therefore enjoy pleasure, for every vktuous 
man does not gain it. Virtuous men are greatly dis- 
tressed, while the unrighteous are seen to be happy.” ’ 

These positivist sentiments sound strange, par- 
ticularly from the mouth of a Brahman. But the 
poet evidently wishes to represent a Brahman living 
at court, who has an argument ready for anything 
and everything that is likely to please his king. 

But what does Rama answer % ‘ The words,’ he 
says, ‘ which you have addressed to me, though 
they recommend what seems to be right and salutary, 
advise, in fact, the contrary. The sinful transgressor, 
who lives according to the rules of heretical systems, 
obtains no esteem from good men. It is good con- 
duct that marks a man to he nohlo or ignoble, 
heroic or a pretender to manliness, pure or impure. 
Truth and mercy are immemorial characteristics of 
a king’s conduct. Hence royal rule is in its essence 
truth. On trath the world is based. Both sages and 
gods have esteemed truth. The man who speaks truth 
in this world attains the highest imperishable state. 
Men shrink with fear and horror from a liar as from 
a serpent. In this world the chief element in virtue 
is truth ; it is caUed the basis of everything. Truth 
is lord in the world; virtue always rests on truth. 
All things are founded on truth ; nothing is higher 
than it. Why, then, should I not be true to my 
promise, and faithfully observe the truthful injunction 
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given by iny father? Ncithei’- through covetousness, 
nor delusion, nor ignorance, will I, overpowered by 
darkness, break through the barrier of truth, but 
remain true to mj'- pi-oinise to my father. How shall 
I, having promised to him that I would thus reside 
in the forest, transgress his injunction, and do what 
Bharata recommends ? ’ 

The other epic poem too, the Mahabharata, is full 
of episodes showing a profound regard for truth and 
an almost slavish submission to a pledge once given. 
The death of Bhishma, one of the most important 
events in the story of the Hahablulrata, is due to his 
vow never to hurt a woman. Ho is thus killed by 
/S'ikhandin, whom ho takes to be a woman ’. 

Were I to quote from all the law-books, and from still 
later works, everywhere you would hear the same 
keynote of truthfulness vibrating through them all. 

We must not, however, suppress the fact that, 
under certain circumstances, a lie was allowed, or, 
at all events, excused by Indian lawgivers. Thus 
Gautama says-: ‘An untruth spoken bj’’ people under 
the influence of anger, excessive joy, fear, pain, or 
grief, b}’’ infants, b}’" very old men, by persons labour- 
ing under a delusion, being under the influence of 
drink, or by mad men, does not cause the speaker 
to fall, or, as we should say, is a venial, not a 
mortal sin^’. 

This is a large admission, yet even in that open 
admission there is a certain amount of honesty. Again 
and again in the Mahabharata' is this excuse pleaded ■*. 


‘ Iloltzm.mn, Das alte iiidischo Epos, p. 21, note 83. 
s V. 24. “ See Koto D. 

< I. 3412 ; III. 13844 ; VII. 8742 ; VIII. 343G, 34G4. 
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Naj* there is in the ilahaljhai'ata’ the •vrell-know'n story 
of Kansika, called Satyavadin, the Troth-speaker, who 
goes to hell for having spoken the truth. He once 
saw men flying into the forest before robbers (das 3 *n). 
The robbers came up soon after them, and asked 
Kausika, which wa}^ the fugitives had taken. He 
told them the truth, and the men were caught b}' 
the robbers and killed. But Kausika, we are told, 
went to hell for having spoken the truth. 

The Hindus may seem to have been a priest-ridden 
race, and their devotion to sacrifice and ceremonial is 
well known. Yet this is what the poet of the Mah;i- 
bharata dares to say : 

‘Let a thousand sacrifices (of a horse) and truth 
be weighed in the balance — truth will exceed the 
thousand sacrifices 

These are words addressed by Sakuntala, the 
deserted wife, to King Dushyanta, when he declined 
to recognise her and his son. And when he refuses 
to listen to her appeal, what does she appeal to as 
the highest authority ? — The voice of conscience. 

‘If 5 'ou think I am alone,’ she says to the king, 
‘ 3 'ou do not know that wise man within your heart. 
He knows of j'our evil deed — in Ms sight you com- 
mit sin. A man who has committed sin may think 
th'.t no one know’s it. The gods know” it and the 
old man within 

This must suffice. I say once more that I do not 
w’ish to represent the people of India as 253 millions 
of angels, but I do wish it to be understood and to be 


‘ Mnhabliar.it.a VIII. 344S. 

= Muir, ]. c. p. 2G8 ; Maliabharaia I. 3095. 
= Mahubharata I. 3015-16.. 
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accepted as a fact, that the damaging charge of un- 
truthfulness brought against that people is utterly 
unfounded -with regard to ancient times. It is not 
only not true, hut the very opposite of the truth. 
As to modern times, and I date them from about 
1000 after Christ, I can onl}'- say that, after reading 
the accounts of the terrors and horrors of Moham- 
medan rule, my wonder is that so much of native 
virtue and truthfulness should have survived. You 
might as well expect a mouse to speak the truth 
bel'ore a cat, as a Hindu before a Mohammedan judge. 
If you frighten a child, that child will tell a lie — if 
you terrorise millions, you must not be surprised if 
they try to escape from 3’-our fangs. Truthfulness is 
a luxury, perhaps the greatest, and let me assure you, 
the most expensive luxury in our life — and happy the 
man who has been able to enjoy it from his ver^^ child- 
hood. It may be eas}”- enough in our daj’s and in a free 
country, like England, never to tell a lie— but the 
older we grow, the harder we find it to be always 
true, to speak the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. The Hindus too had made that di.s- 
covery. The^^ too knew how hard, nay how impos- 
sible it is, always to speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. There is a short stoiy 
in the ^Satapatha BrahmaRa, to mj’’ mind full of deep 
meaning, and pervaded bj'’ the real sense of truth, 
the real sense of the difficulty of truth. His kins- 
man said to Arurta Aupavesi, ‘Thou art advanced 
in jmars, establish thou the • sacrificial fires.’ He 
replied: ‘Thereby jmu tell me henceforth to keep 
silence. For he who has established the fires 
must not speak an untruth, and onlj’’ by not 
speaking at all, one speaks no untruth. To that 
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extent the service of the sacrificial fires consists in 
truth hh 

I doubt -whether in any other of the ancient litera- 
tures of the -world 3’^ou -will find traces of that extreme 
sensitiveness of conscience -which despairs of our ever 
speaking the truth, and -which declares silence gold, 
and speech silver, though in a much higher sense 
than our proverb. 

What I should -wish to impress on those -who -udll 
soon find themselves the rulers of millions of human 
beings in India, is the dutj' to shake off national 
jirejudices, -which are apt to degenerate into a kind' 
of madness. I have known people with a brown 
skin whom I could look up to as my betters. Look 
for them in India, and you will find them, and if 
you meet with disappointments, as, no doubt you 
wiU, think of the people with white skins whom you 
have trusted, and -^diom you can trust no more. We 
are all apt to be Pharisees in international judgments. 
I read only a few days ago in a pamphlet written 
by an enlightened politician, the' following words : — 

‘ Experience only can teach that nothing is so trul}’- 
astonishing to a morally depraved people as the 
phenomenon of a race of men in whose -word perfect 
confidence maj’- be placed . The natives are 
conscious of their inferiority in nothing so much as 
in this. They require to be taught rectitude of 
conduct much more than literature and science.’ 

If you approach the Hindus with .such feelings, 
jmu will teach them neither rectitude, nor science, 
nor literature. Nay, they might appeal to their 

* S.it.apath.a Brahm.wa, translated by Eggeling, Sacred Books of 
the East, vol. xii. p. 313, § 20. 

“ Sir diaries Trevelyan, Christianity and Hinduism, p. 81. 
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o^yn literature, even to their law-boolvs, to teach ns 
at least one lesson of truthfulness, truthfulness to 
ourselves, or, in other words, — ^humility. 

What docs Y%/7avalkya say ^ ? 

‘It is not our hermitage,’ he sa3^s — our religion 
we might say — ‘still less the colour of our skin, 
that produces virtue ; virtue must he practised. 
Therefore let no one do to others what he would 
not have done to himself.’ 

And the Laws of the ]\[anavas, which were so 
much abused by Mill, what do they teach - ?• 

‘Evil doers think indeed that no one sees them ; 
but the gods see them, and the old man within,’ 

‘ Self is the witness of Self, Self is the refuge of 
Self. Do not de.spise th}^ own Self, the highest 
witness of men^.’ 

‘If, friend, thou thinkest thou art self-alone, re- 
member there is the silent thinker (the Highest Self) 
alwa^’s within th}’- heart, and he secs what is good, 
and what is evil 

‘ 0 friend, whatevm* good thou mayest have done 
from thy veiy birth, all will go to the dogs, if thou 
speak an untruth 

Or in Vasislk/da XXX. 1 : 

‘Practise righteousness, not unrighteousness*, speak 
truth, not untruth; look far, not near; look up to- 
wards the Highest, not towards anj^thing low.’ 

No doubt, there is moral depravity in India, and 
where is there no moral depravity in this world? 
Put to appeal to international statistics would be, 
I believe, a dangei-ous game. Nor must we forget 
that our standards of morality differ, and, on some 


" III. Go. = YIII. 85. 3 VIII. 84. < VIII. 91. YIII. 90. 
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nUi^IAN INTEREST OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 

My first Lecture was intended to remove the 
prejudice that India is and ahvaj^s must be a strange 
country to us, and that those who have to live there 
will find themselves stranded, and far away from that 
living stream of thoughts and interests which carries 
us along in England and in other countries of 
Europe. 

il}' second Lecture was directed against another 
prejudice, namelj’^, that the people of India with 
whom the young Civil Seiwants will have to pass the 
best 3"ears of their life are a race so depraved morall3% 
and more particularly so devoid of any regard for 
truth, that they miisit alwaj^s remain strangers to us, 
and that any real fellowship or friendship with them 
is quite out of the question. 

To-day I shall have to grapple with a third pre- 
judice, nameljq that the literature of India, and more 
especially the classical Sanskrit literature, whatever 
nia}'^ be its interest to the scholar and the antiquarian, 
has little to teach us which wo cannot learn better 
from other sources, and that at all events it is of 
little practical use to young civilians. If only the}’- 
learn to express themselves in Hindustani or Tamil, 
that is considered quite enough ; nay, as the}’^ have 
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to deal TAdtli men and "ivith the ordinarj' affairs of 
life, and as, before evcr 5 ’tlung else, they arc to be 
men of the world and men of business, it is oven 
supposed to be dangerous, if the^f allowed themselves 
to become absorbed in questions of abstruse scholar- 
ship or in researches on ancient religion, mythology, 
and philosophy. 

I take the very opposite opinion, and I should 
advise every young man who wishes to enjoj’^ his 
life in India, and to spend his years there with profit 
to himself and to others, to learn Sanskrit, and to 
learn it well. 

I know it will be said. What can be the use of 
Sanskrit at the present daj^ 1 Is not Sanskrit a dead 
language? And are not the Hindus themselves 
ashamed of their ancient literature? Do they not 
learn English, and do they not prefer Locke, and 
Hume, and Mill to their ancient poets and philoso- 
phers ? 

fy No doubt Sanskrit, in one sense, is a dead language. 
It was, I believe, a dead language more than two thou- 
sand years ago. Buddha, about SCO B. C., commanded 
his disciples to preach in the dialects of the people ; 
and King A.soka, in the third century B. C., when he 
put up his Edicts, which were intended to be read 
or, at least, to be understood by the people, had them 
engraved on rocks and pillars in the various local 
dialects from CabuP in the North to Ballabhi in the 
Soutli, from the sources of the Ganges and the Jum- 
nah to Allahabad and Patna, nay even down to Orissa. 
These various dialects are as different from Sanskrit 
as Italian is from Latin, and we have therefore good 


' Sec Cunningham, Corpus Inscriplionum Indicarum, vol. i, 1877. 
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reason to suppose that, in ilie -tliii-cl century E. c., if 
13 ot earlier, Sanskrit had ceased to be the spoken 
language of the people at large. 

There is an interesting passage in the /Tullavagga, 
■udiere we are told that, even during Buddha’s life- 
time, some of his pupils, who were Brahmans by 
biith, complained that people spoiled the words of 
Buddha by every one repeating them in his own 
dialect (nirutti). Thc}’^ proposed to translate his 
words into Sanskrit : but he declined, and commanded 
that each man should learn his doctrine in his own 
language 

And there is another passage, cpioted by Hardy 
in his Manual of Buddhism, p. 186, where we read 
that at the time of Buddha’s first preaching each 
of the countless listeners thought that the sage 
was looking towards him, and was speaking to him 
in his own tongue, though the language used was 
Magadhi^. 

Sanskrit, therefore, as a language spoken by the 
people at large, had ceased to exist in the third cen- 
tury B.c. 

Yet such is the marvellous continuity between 
the past and the present in India, that in spite of 
repeated social convulsions, religious reforms, and 
foreign invasions, Sanskrit may be said to be. still 
the only language that is spoken over the whole 
extent of that vast country. 

Though the Buddhist sovereigns published their 
edicts in the vernaculars, public inscriptions and 

* E'ullaragg.i V. 33, 1. The expression used is JiT/iandaso arope- 
ma ’ti. 

- See Rhj's Da%-ids, Buddhist Suttas, Sacred Books of tlie East, 
Yol. xi. p. 142, 
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private oflicial docmiicnts arc composed in Sanskrit 
to the present day. And though the language of 
the sacred Mailings of liuddhists and 6’ainas Mas 
horroM’ed from the vulgar dialcct.s, (ho literature of 
India never ceased to he M'ritten in ranincatt 
Sanskrit, M’hilo the fcM' exceptions, as, for instance, 
the use of IVakrit hy M'omen and inferior character.s 
in the plays of Kalidasa and others, arc themselves 
not M’ithout an important historical signitieancc. 

Even at the present moment, after a century of 
English rule and English teaching, I helievc that 
Sanskrit is move M’idely understood in India than 
Latin M’as in Europe at the time of Dante. 

'Whenever I receive a letter from a learned man 
in India, it is M'ritten in San.skrit. Whenever tiiere 
is a controver.sy on questions of law and religion, 
the pamphlets puhlished in India aro M'ritten in 
Sanskrit. There arc Journals M'ritten in Saiuskrit 
M'hich must entirely depend for their support on 
readers M'ho prefer that classical language to (ho 
vulgar dialects. There is The PamJii. puhlisheil at 
Ecnarcs, containing not only editions of ancient 
texts, hut treatises on modern .subjects, rcvicM'.s of 
books ]mbli.shcd in England, and controver.sial ar- 
ticles, all in Sanskrit, 

Another paper of the same kind is the Pmtna- 
Kav\ra-wnuliin, ‘ Wxo Delight of lovers of old things,’ 
published likeM'isc at Ecnai'os, and full of valuable 
materials. 

There is .also the Vkhjoflaya, 'the Else of Kuom'- 
ledge,’ a Sanskrit journal published at Calcutta, 
M'hich sometimes contains important articles. There 
are probably others, M'hich I do not knoM’. 

There is a Alonthly Serial published at Bombay, 
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by M. Movesh-war Kunte,. called tbe Shad-darsJiona- 
Chintanihd, or ‘ Studies in Indian Philosophy/ giving 
the text of the ancient systems of philosophy, with 
commentaries and treatises, written in Sanskrit, 
though in this case accompanied by a Marathi and 
an English translation. 

Of the Pig-veda, the most ancient of Sanskrit 
books, two editions arc now coming out in monthly 
numbers, the one published at Bombay, by what may 
be called the liberal party, the other at Prayaga 
(Allahabad) by Daj^nanda Sarasvati, the represen- 
tative of Indian orthodoxy. The former gives a 
paraphrase in Sanskrit, and a Marathi and an English 
translation ; the latter a full explanation in Sanskrit, 
followed by a vernacular commentary. These books are 
published b}’’ subscription, and the list of subscribers 
among the natives of India is ver}’ considerable. 

There are other journals, which are chiefly written 
in the spoken dialects, such as Bengali, Marathi, or 
Hindi; but they contain occasional articles in San- 
skrit also, as, for instance, the Haris/jandra/candrika, 
published at Benares, the Tattvahodhint, published 
at Calcutta, and several more. 

It was onlj’- the other day that I saw in the Liberal, 
the journal of Keshub Ch under Sen’s part}*, an ac- 
count of a meeting between Brahmavrata Samadhyayi, 
a Vedic scholar of Nuddea, and Kashinath Trimbak 
•Telang, ^M.A. of the University of Bomba}’-. The 
one came from the, east, the other from the west, yet 
both could converse fluently in Sanskrit 

Still more extraordinary is the number of Sanslait 
texts, issuing from native presses, for which there 


The Liberal, March 12, 1SS2. 
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seems to bo a large demancl, for if -we write for copies 
to be sent to England, we often find that, after a year 
or two, all the copies have been bought up in India 
itself. Tiiat would not be the case with Anglo-Saxon 
texts in England, or with Latin texts in Italy ! 

But more than this, we are told that the ancient 
epic poems of the Mahabharata and Ramayana are still 
recited in the temples for the benefit of visitors, and 
that in the villages large crowds assemble around the 
Katbaka, the reader of these ancient Sanskrit poems, 
often interrupting his recitations with tears and 
sighs, when the hero of the poem is sent into banish- 
ment, while when he returns to his kingdom, the 
houses of the village are adorned with lamps and 
garlands. Such a recitation of the whole of the lla- 
habharata is said to occupy ninety days, or sometimes 
half aycar^. The people at large require, no doubt, 
that the Brahman narrator (Kdthaka) should inter- 
pret the old poeiri, but there must be some few people 
present who undenstand, or imagine they understand, 
the old poetry of Yyasu and Valmiki. 

There are numbers of Brahmans - even now, when 
so little inducement exists for Vcdic studies, who 
know the whole of the Big-veda by heart and ean 
repeat it : and what applies to the Rig-veda applies 
to man}’’ other books; 

But even if Sanskrit were more of a dead language 


* See E. G. Blumdarkar, Consideration of the date of the Maha- 
biiriratii, Journal of tho R. A. S. of Bombay, 1872 ; Talboys 
tVlieeler, History of India, ii. 305, 672 ; Holtzmann, Ubor das 
alte indisclie Epos, 1881, p. 1 ; Plicar, The Aryan Village in India 
and Ceylon, p. 19. That tho Mahabhilrata was publicly recited in ■ 
the seventh century a. d. we le.arn from Bilna ; J. R. A. S. Bombay, 
Tol. X. p. 87, note. 

= Hibbert Lectures, p. 157. 
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than it really is, all the living languages of India, 
both Aryan and Dravidian, draw theii- very life and 
soul from Sanskrit \ On this point, and on the great 
help that even a limited knowledge of Sanskrit would 
render in the acquisition of the vernaculars, I, and 
others better qualified than I am, have spoken so 
often, though without any practical efiect, that I 
need not speak again. Any candidate who knows 
but the elements of Sanskrit grammar will well 
understand what I mean, whether his special ver- 
nacular may be Bengali, Hindustani, or even Tamil. 
To a classical scholar I can only say that between 
a Civil Servant who knows Sanskrit and Hindustani, 
and another who knows Hindustani only, there is 
about the same difierence in their power of forming an 
intelligent appreciation of India and its inhabitants, 
as there is between a traveller who visits Ital}" with a 
knowledge of Latin, and a party personally eonducted 
to Home by Messrs. Cook and Co. 

Let us examine, however, the objection that San- 
skrit literature is a dead or an artifieial literature, 
a little more carefull}^, in order to see whether there 
is not some kind of truth in it. Some people hold 
that the literary works which we possess in Sanskrit 
never had any real life at all, that they were alto- 
gether scholastic productions, and that therefore they 


^ ‘Every person acquainted Avilh the spoken speech of India 
knows perfectly Avell that its elevation to the dignity and usefulness 
of written speech has depended, and must still depend, upon 
its borrowing largely from its parent or kindred source ; thnt no 
man who is ignorant of Arabic or Sanskrit can Avrito Hindustani 
or Bengali AA’ith elegance, or purity, or precision, and that the con- 
demnation of the classical languages to obliA’ion would consign the 
dialects to \itter helplessness and irretrieA-.ablo barbarism.’ 11. H. 
Wilson, Asiatic Journ.al, Jan. 1836 : vol. xix. p. 15. 
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can teach us nothing of what we really care for, namely 
the historical growth of the Hindu mind. Others 
maintain that at the present moment, at all events, 
and after a centuiy of English rule, Sanskrit litera- 
ture has ceased to he a motive power in India, and 
that it can teach us nothing of what is passing now 
tlirongh the Hindu mind and influencing it for good 
or for evil. 

Let us look at the facts. Sanskrit literature is a 
wide and a vague term. If the Vedas, such as we 
now have them, were composed about 1500 b. c., and 
if it is a fact that considerable works continue to be 
written in Sanskrit even now, we have before us a 
stream of literary activity extending over three 
thousand four hundred years. With the exception of 
China there is nothing like this in the whole world. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the enormous 
extent and variety of that literature. We are only 
gradually becoming acquainted with the untold trea- 
sures which still exist in manuscripts, and with the 
titles of that stiU larger number of works which must 
have existed formerly, some of them being still quoted 
by writers of the last three or four centuries L 

The Indian Government has of late j’-ears ordered 
a kind of bibliographical survey of India to be made, 
and has sent some learned Sanskrit scholars, both 
European and native, to places where collections 
of Sanskrit MSS. are known to exist, in oi’der to 
examine and catalogue them. Some of these cata- 
logues have been published, and we learn from them 
that the number of separate works in Sanskrit, of 

‘ It ■would be a most useful -work for any j^oung scholar to draw 
up a list of Sanskrit books which are quoted by later writers, but 
have not yet been met with in Indian libraries. 

G 2 
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•which MSS. are still in existence, amounts to about 
10,000^. This is more, I believe, than the -whole 
classical literature of Greece and Italy put together. 
Much of it, no doubt, -null be called mere rubbish ; 
but then you know that even in our days the 
■wi’itings of a . very eminent philosopher have been 
called ‘mere rubbish.’ What I -wish j^ou to see is 
this, that there runs thi’ough the "whole histoiy of 
India, through its three or four thousand years, a 
high road, or, it is perhaps more accurate to say, 
a high mountain-path of literature. It may be re- 
mote from the turmoil of the plain, hardly visible 
perhaps to the millions of human beings in their daily 
struggle of life. It may have been trodden by a few 
solitary wanderers only. But to the historian of the 
human race, to the student of the development of 
the human mind, those few solitary wanderers are 
after all the true representatives of India from age to 
age. Do not let us be deceived. The true history 
of the world must alwaj^s be the histoiy of the few ; 
and as we measure the HimMaya by the height of 
Mount Everest, we must take the true measure 
of India from the poets of the Veda, the sages 
of the Upanishads, the founders of the Vedanta 
and Sankhya philosophies, and the authors of the 
oldest law-books, and not from the millions ■yho are 
born and die in their villages, and who have never 
for one moment been roused out of their drowsy 
dream of life. 

To large multitudes in India, no doubt, Sanskrit 
literature was not merely a dead literature, it was 


^ Hibbert Lectures, p. 133. See also an article in tlie Times, 
■Jilay 19, 1891, Literary Affairs in India, by F. M. M. 
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simply non-existcnfc ; but the same might be said of 
almost eveiy literature, and more particularly of the 
literatures of the ancient world. 

Still, with all this, I am quite prepared to ac- 
knov-dedge to a certain extent the truth of the state- 
ment, that a gi-cat portion of Sanskrit literature has 
never been living and national, in the same sense in 
which the Greek and Roman literatures reflected at 
times the life of a whole nation ; and it is quite true 
besides, that the Sanskrit books which are best known 
to the public at large, belong to what might correctly 
be called the Renaissance period of Indian literature, 
when those who m-ote Sanskrit had themselves to 
learn the language, as we learn Latin, and were 
conscious that they were writing for a learned and 
cultivated public only, and not for the people at 
large. 

This will require a fuller explanation. 

We may divide the whole of Sanskrit literature, 
beginning with the Rig-veda and ending with Dayfi- 
nanda's Introduction to his edition of the Rig-veda, 
his by no means uninteresting Rig- veda-bhhmikft, into 
two gi-eat periods : that preceding the great Turanian 
invasion, and that following it. 

The former comprises the Vedic literature and the 
ancient literature of Buddhism, the latter all the rest. 

If I call the invasion which is generally called the 
invasion of the ;Sakas, or the Scythians, or Indo-Scy- 
thians, or Turushkas; the Ttiranian invasion, it is 
simply because I do not as yet wdsh to commit myself 
more than I can help as to the nationality of the 
tribes who took possession of India, or, at least, of 
the government of India, from about the first century 
c. c. to the third century A. D. 
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They are best known by the name of Yueh-cUi, this 
being the name by which they are called in Chinese 
chronicles. These Chinese chronicles form the prin- 
cipal source from which we derive our knowledge of 
these tribes, both before and after their invasion of 
India. Many theories have been started as to their re- 
lationship with other races. They are described as of 
pink and white complexion and as shooting from horse- 
back ; and as there was some similarity between their 
Chinese name Yueli-chi and the Gothi or Goths, they 
were identified by Remusat with those German tribes, 
and bj'’ others with the Getae, the neighbours of the. 
Goths. Tod went even a step further, and traced 
the Gats in India and the Rajputs back to the Yueh- 
chi and Getae^. Some light may come in time out 
of all this darkness, but for the present we must be 
satisfied with the fact that, between the first century 
before and the third century after our era, the 
greatest political revolution took place in India owing 
to the repeated inroads of Turanian, or, to use a still 
less objectionable term, of Northern tribes. Their 
presence in India, recorded by Chinese historians, is 
fully confirmed by coins, by inscriptions, and by the 
traditional history of the country, such as it is ; but 
to my mind nothing attests the presence of these 
foreign invaders more clearly than the break, or, I 
could almost say, the blank in the Brahmanical litera- 
ture of India from the first century before to the 
third century after our era 


1 Eeclierches sur les langues Tarfcares, 1820, vol. i. p. 327 ; 
Lassen, I. A., vol. ii. p. 359. 

^ Lassen, who at first rejected the identification of Guts and 
Yueh-chi, was afterwards inclined to accept it. 

3 See Note E. 
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If vrc consider the political and social state of that 
country, ive can easih- understand Trhat would happen 
in a ease of invasion and conquest hy a warlike race. 
The invaders would take possession of the strongholds 
cr castles, and either remove the old Rajahs, or make 
them their vassals and agents. Eveiything else 
would then go on exactly as before. The rents 
would be paid, the taxes collected, and the life of 
the villagers, that is, of the great majority of the 
people of India, would go on almost undisturbed by 
the change of government. The only people who 
might sufier would be, or, at all events, might be the 
priestly caste, unless the}'’ should come to terms with 
the new conquerors. The priestly caste, however, 
was also to a gi-cat extent the literary caste, and the 
ab-sence of their old patrons, the native Rajahs, might 
well produce for a time a complete cessation of literary 
activity. The rise of Buddhism and its formal 
adoption b}’ King A^oka had ab-eady considei'ably 
shaken the power and influence of the old Brahmanic 
hierarchy. The Koidhern conquerors, whatever their 
religion may have been, were certainly not believers 
in the Veda. They seem to have made a kind 
of compromise with Buddhism, and it is probably 
due to that compromise, or to an amalgamation of 
(S'aka legends with Buddhist doctrines, that we owe 
the so-called Mahay^na form of Buddhism, — and 
more particular!}'- the Amitabha woi’ship. — which 
was finally settled at the Council under Kanishka, 
one of the Turanian rulers of India in the first cen- 
tury A.D. At the time of Pata>7(7ali, the author of 
the ilahabhashya, such had become the enmity 
between &amana3 (Buddhist mendicants) and Erah- 
manas, that they are mentioned with crows and owls, 
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dogs and jackals, as natural, enemies ; see pp. 264, 
n. 6, 265, n. 1. 

If then we divide the whole of Sanskrit liter- 
ature into these two periods, the one anterior to 
the gTeat Turanian invasion, the other posterior to 
it, we may call the literature of the former period 
ancient and natural, that of the latter modern and 
artificud. 

Of the former period we possess, fio’st, what has 
been called the Veda, i. e. Knowledge, in the widest 
sense of the word — a considerable mass of literature, 
yet evidently a wreck only, saved out of a general 
deluge ; secondly, the Avorks collected in the Buddhist 
Tripiiaka, now known to us chiefly in A\diat is called 
the PMi dialect, the Gath^ dialects, and Sanskrit, and 
probably much added to in later times. 

The second period of Sanskrit literature compre- 
hends everything else. Both periods may be subdi- 
vided again, but this does not concern us at present. 

Now I am quite willing to admit that the literature 
of the second period, the modern Sanskrit literature, 
never was a living or national literature. It may 
here and there contain relics of earlier times, adapted 
to the literary, religious, and moral tastes of a later 
period; and whenever we are able to disentangle 
those ancient elements, they may serve to ^ throw 
light on the- past, and, to a certain extent, supplement 
what has been lost in the literature of the Vedic 
times. The metrical Law-books, for instance, contain 
old materials which existed during the Vedic period, 
partly in prose, as Sutras, partly in more ancient 
metres, as Gathas. The Epic poems, the Mahabharata 
and Eamayana, have taken the place of the old 
Itihasas and Akhyanas. The Pura7?as, even, may 
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contain materials, though much altered, of what was 
called in Yedic literature the Parana 

But the great mass of that later literature is 
artificial or scholastic, full of interesting compositions, 
and h}^ no means devoid of originality and occasional 
beauty ; yet, with all that, curious only, and appealing 
to the interests of the Oriental scholar far more than 
the broad human sj^mpathies of the historian and the 
philosopher. 

It is different with the ancient literature of India, 
the literature dominated by the Vedic and the Bud- 
dhistic religions. That literature opens to us a chaptcn- 
in what has been called the Education of the Human 
Pace, to which we can find no parallel anywhere 
else. Whoever cares for the historical growth of our 
language, that is, of our thoughts ; whoever cares for 
the first intelligible development of religion and 
mjffhology ; whoever cares for the first foundation of 
what in later times we call the sciences of astronomy, 
metronomy, grammar, and etjunology ; whoever cares 
for the first intimations of philosophical thought, for 
the first attempts at regulating family life, village life, 
and state life, as founded on religion, ceremonial, tra- 
dition and contract (siimaj^a) — must in future pay the 
same attention to the literature of the Vedic period as 
to the literatures of Greece and Borne and Germany. 

As to the lessons which the early literature of 
Buddhism may teach us, I need not dwell on them 
at present. If I may judge from the numerous 
questions that are addressed to me with regard to 
that religion and its striking coincidences with Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism has akeady become a subject of 
general interest, and will and ought to become so 

* Hibbert Lectures, p..l54, note. 
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more and more^. On that whole class of literature, 
however, it is not my intention to dwell in this short 
course of Lectures, -which can . hardly suffice even for 
a general survey of Vcdie literature, and for an 
elucidation of the principal lessons which, I think, 
we maj’’ learn from the Hymns, the Brahmawas, the 
Upanishads, and the Sutras. 

It was a real misfortune that Sanskrit literature 
became first known to the learned public in Europe 
through specimens belonging to the second, or, what 
I called, the Rena^sance period. The Bhagavadgit^, 
the plays of K^ilidasa, such as <SWcuntaH or TJrvasi, 
a few episodes from the Mahabhffi-ata and Ramayana, 
such as those of Hala and the Ya^r/ladattabadha, the 
fables of the Hitopadesa, and the sentences of B hart?'^- 
hari are, no doubt, extremely cuiTous ; and as, at the 
time when they fii’st became known in Europe, they 
were represented to be of extreme antiquity, and the 
work of a people formerly supposed to be quite 
incapable of high literary efforts, they naturally 
attracted the attention of men such as Sir William 
Jones in England, Herder and Goethe in Germany, 
who were pleased to speak of them in terms of highest 
admiration. It was the fashion at that time to speak 
of Kfilidasa, as, for instance, Alexander von Humboldt 
did even in so recent a work as his Kosmos, as ‘ the 
great contemporary of Virgil and Horace, who lived 
at the splendid Court of Vikramaditya,’ this Vikra- 
maditj'a being supposed to be the founder of the 
Samvat era, 5(5 B.c. But ail this is now changed. 
Whoever the Vikramaditya was who is supposed to 
have defeated the ^'akas, and to have founded another 
era, the Samvat era, 56 b.c., he certainl}’- did not live in 


Roto F.- 
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Ulc first, cciituiy B.c. Nor arc the Indians loolccd upon 
any longer as an illiterate race, and their poetry as 
popular and artless. On the contrary, the}* arc judged 
non* by the same standards as Per-sians and Arabs, 
Italians or French ; and, mca.siired by that .standard, 
such ivorks as Kalida.sa’s plays arc not supci'ior to 
many plays that have long been allowed to rc.st in 
dust and peace on the shelves of our libraric.s. 
Their antiquity is no longer believed in by any critical 
Sanskrit scholar. Kalidasa is mentioned with Bha- 
ravi as a famous poet in an imscription ’ dated .v.],). 
585-G (507 »5aka era), and for the pre.sent I see no 
reason to place him much earlier. Avinita, who wrote 
a commentaiy on fifteen canto.s of Bharavi's Kiratar- 
f/uniya, is said to have lived about 470 a.d." But oven 
if wo accept this date, Bharavi and Kalidasa need not 
have lived before the fifth or fourth century a.d. As 
to the Laws of Mann, which used to be as.signed to 
a fabulous antiquity ", and arc so still sometimes by 
these who write at random or at second-hand, I douljt 
whether, in their present form, they can be older tlian 
the fourth century of our era, nay I am quite prepared 
to see an even later date assigned to them. I. know 
this will seem heres}' to many Sanskrit scholars, 
but we must tiy to bo honest to ourselves. Is there 
any evidence to constrain us to assign the Slanava- 
dharma-6astra, such as we now possess it, written in 

^ Piihlishod by Fleet in the Iiulbin Autiqu.iry, 1870, pj>. 03-70, 
and first meniioned by Dr. Bliao D.aji, Journal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay Branch, vol. ix. 

- See Lewis Rico, Naya V-irina's Kamilfaka Bhilsh.'i Bhashaun, 
Bangalore, 1881, p. xl. 

“ Sir tVilliam Jones fixed their date .at 12S0 n.c. ; Elphinstone 
as 000 B.c. It has recently been stated that they could not reason- 
ably ho placed later than the fifth century b c. 
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continuous >Slokas, to any date anterior to 300 a.d.1 
And if there is not, -why should we not openly state 
it, challenge opposition, and feel grateful if our doubts 
can he removed ? 

That Llanu was a name of high legal authority 
before that time, and that Manu and the Manavam are 
frequently quoted in the ancient legal Sutras, is quite 
true ; but this serves only to confirm the conviction 
that the literature which succeeded the Turanian 
invasion is full of wrecks saved from the intervening 
deluge. If what we call the Lenus of 31 aniu had really 
existed as a Code of Laws, like the Code of Justinian, 
during previous centuries, is it likely that it should 
nowhere have been quoted and appealed to ? 

Varahamihira (who died 587 a.d.) refers to Manu 
several times, but not to a Manava-dharma-sfistra ; 
and the only time where he . seems actually to quote a 
number of verses from Alanu, these verses are not to 
be met with in our text • 

* A very useful indication of tho ago of tho Dliavina-sutras, as 
compared ^vith the metidcal Dharma-sAstras or Sajahitas, is to be 
found in the presence’ or absence in them of anj' reference to -written 
documents. Such written documents, if they existed, could hardly 
be passed over in silence in law-books, particularly when the nature 
of witnesses is discussed in support of loans, pledges, &c. Now we see 
that in treating of tho law of debt and debtors*, tho Lharma-s’utras 
of Gautama, Baudhayana.and Apastamba never mention evidence in 
writing. Vasisht/ia only refers to written evidence, but in a passage 
which may be intei*polated +, considering that in other respects his 
ti-eatment of tho law of debt is veiy crude. Manu’s metrical code 
shows here again its usual character. It is evidently based on 
ancient originals, and when it simply reproduces them, gives us the 
impression of great antiquity. But it freely admits more modern in- 
gredients, and does so in our case. It speaks of witnesses, fixes their 
m inimum number at three, and discusses very miniitely their qualifi- 

* Uber das Indische Schuldrecht von J. Jollj-^, p. 201. 

-I- Jolly, 1. c. p. 322. 
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literature, •u^lien they fii’st became known, served to 
arouse a general interest, and sei ve even now to keep 
alive a certain superficial s^^mpathy for Indian litera- 
ture, more serious students had soon disposed of 
these compositions, and while gladly admitting their 
claim to be called pretty and attractive, could not 
think of allowing to Sanskrit literature a place among 
the world-literatures, a place by the side of Greek 
and Latin, Italian, French, English or German. 

There was indeed a time when people began to 
imagine that all that was worth knowing about In- 
dian literature was known, and that the only ground 
on which Sanskrit could claim a place among the re- 
cognised branches of learning in a Universitj^ was its 
usefulness for the study of the Science of Language. 

At that very time, however, now about forty years 
ago, a new stai-t was made, which has given to 
Sanskrit scholarship an entirel}’’ new character. The 
chief author of that movement was Burnouf, then 
Professor at the College de France in Paris, an 
excellent scholar, but at the same time a man of 
wide views and true historical instincts, and the last 
man to waste his life on mere Nalas and ^Sakuntalas. 
Being brought up in the old traditions of the classical 
school in France (his father was the author of the 
well-known Greek Grammar), then for a time a 
promising young barrister, with influential friends 
such as Guizot, Thiers, Mignet, Villemain, at his 
side, and with a brilliant future before him, he was 
not likely to spend his life on pretty Sanskrit ditties. 
What he wanted when he threw himself on Sanskrit 
was history, human history, world-history, and with 
an unerring grasp he laid hold of Vedic literature 
and Buddhist literature, as the two stepping-stones 
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in the slough of Indian literature. He died young, 
and has left a few arches only of the building he 
wished to rear. But his spirit lived on in his pupils 
and his friends, and few rvould deny that the first 
impulse, directly or indirectly, to all that has been 
accomplished since by the students of Vedic and 
Buddhist literature, was given by Burnouf and his 
lectures at the College clc France. 

What then,, you may ask, do we find in that 
ancient Sanskrit literature and cannot find anywhere 
else ? My answer is, We find there the Aryan man, 
whom we know in his various characters, as Greek, 
Eoman, German, Celt, and Slave, in an entirely new 
character. Whereas in his migrations northward his 
active and political energies are called out and 
brought to their highest perfection, we find the 
other side of the human character, the passive and 
meditative, carried to its fullest growth in India. 
In some of the hymns of the Eig-veda we can still 
watch an earlier phase. We see the Aryan tribes 
taking possession of the land, and under the guidance 
of such warlike gods as Indra and the Maruts, de- 
fending their new homes against the assaults of the 
black-skinned aborigines as well as against the in- 
roads of later Aryan colonists. But that period of 
war soon came to an end, and when the great mass 
of the people had once settled down in their home- 
steads, the military and political duties seem to have 
been monopolised by what we call a caste^, that is 


^ During times of conquest and migration, such as are repre- 
sented to us in the hymns of the Eig-veda, the system of castes, as it 
is described, for instance, in the Laws of Manu, would have been a 
simple impossibility. It is doubtful whether such a system was 
ever more than a social ideal, but even for such an ideal the 
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a small aristocracy, while, the gi-eat majority of 
the people were satisfied with spending their days 
within the narrow spheres of their villages, little con- 
cerned about the outside world, and content with 
the gifts that nature bestowed on them, without much 
labour. Bhart9-ihari saj’s (.Ed. K. T. Telang, p, 76) : 

‘ There is fruit on the trees in every forest, which 
every one who likes may pluck without trouble. • 
There is cool and sweet water in the pure rivers here . 
and there. There is a soft bed made of the twigs of, 
beautiful creepers. And j-et wretched peojple .suffer 
pain at the door of the rich ! ’ ■ . , 

At first sight we may feel inclined to call this 
quiet enjoyment of life, this mere looking on, a 
degeneracy rather than a. growth. It seems so dif- 
ferent from what ive think life ought to be. Yet, 
from a higher point of view, it may appear that those . 
Southern Aryans have chosen the good part, or at ' 
least the part good for them, while we, Northern 
Aryans, have been careful and troubled about many 
things. 

It is at all events a problem worth considering 
whether, as there is in nature a South and a North,’ 
there are not two hemispheres also in human nature, 
both worth developing — the active, combative, and 
political on one side, the passive, meditative, and 

materials would have been wanting during the pei-iod when the 
Aryas were first taking possession of the land of the Seven Eivers. 
On the other hand, even during that early period, there must have 
been a division of labour, and hence we expect to find and do find 
in the gi'amas of the Five Nations, icarrims, sometimes called 
nobles, leaders, kings ; counsellors, sometimes called priests, pro- 
phets, judges ; and icorhing mm, whether ploughei's, or builders, or 
road-makers. These three divisions we can cleaily perceive even 
in the early hymns of the Rig-veda. 
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pLilcsopliical on the other; and for the solution of 
that problem no literature furnishes such ample ma- 
terials as that of the Yeda, beginning with the 
Hvinns and ending with the TJpanishads. We enter 
into a new world— not always an attractive one, least 
of all to us : hut it possesses one charm, it is real, it 
is of natural growth, and like everything of natural 
gi'pwth, I believe it had a hidden purpose, and was 
intended to teach us some kind of lesson that is 
worth leaining, and that certainly we could learn 
nowhere else. We are not called upon either to 
admire or to despise that ancient Vedic literature ; 
we have simply to study and to try to understand it. 
:/ There have been silly persons who have repre- 
sented the development of the Indian mind as supe- 
rior to any other, nay, who would make us go back 
to the Veda or to the sacred writings of the Buddhists 
in order to find there a truer religion, a purer morality, 
and a more sublime philosophy than our own. I shall 
not even mention the names of these writers or the 
titles of their works. But I feel equally impatient 
when I see other scholars criticising the ancient lite- 
rature of India as if it were the work of the nine- 
teenth centurj', as if it represented an enemy that 
must be defeated, and that can claim no mercy at 
our hands. That the Veda is full of childish, sill}^^ 
even to our minds monstrous conceptions, who would\ 
den}’'? But even these monstrosities are interesting' 
and instructive ; nay, many of them, if we can but 
make allowance for different ways of thought and 
language, contain germs of truth and rays of. light, 
all the more striking, because breaking upon us 
through the veil of the darkest night. 

Here lies the general, the truly human interest 
H 
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wliicli the ancient literature of India possesses, and 
•which gives it a claim on the attention, not only of 
Oriental scholars or of students of ancient history, 
hut of every educated man and woman. 

There are problems which we may put aside for a 
time, aye, which we must put aside while engaged 
each in our own hard struggle for life, but which 
will recur for all that, and which, whenever they do 
recur, will stir us more deeply than we like to con- 
fess to others, or even to ourselves. It is true that 
with us one day only out of seven is set apart for rest 
and meditation, and for the consideration of what the 
Greeks called to /xeyto-ra — ‘ the gi’eatest things.’ It is 
true that that seventh day also is passed by many of 
us either in mere church-going routine or in thought- 
less rest. But whether on week-days or on Sundays, 
whether in youth or in old age, there are moments, 
rare though they be, yet for all that the most critical 
moments of our life, when the old simple questions 
of humanit}^ return to us in all their intensity, and 
we ask ourselves. What are we? What is this life 
on earth meant for? Are we to have no rest here, 
but to be always toiling and building up our own 
happiness out of the ruins of the happiness of our 
neighbours ? And when we have made our home on 
earth as comfortable as it can be made with steam 
and gas and electricity, are we really so much hap- 
pier than the Hindu in his primitive homestead ? 

With us, as I said just now, in these Northern 
climates, where life is and always must be a struggle, 
and a hard struggle too, and where accumulation of 
wealth has become almost a necessity to guard against 
the uncertainties of old age or the accidents inevitable 
in our complicated social life, with us, I say, and in. our 
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like a night’s rest to us — wise people do not cling to 
them for ever.’ 

instead of simply despising this Indian view of 
life, might we not pause for a moment and consider 
whether their philosophy of life is entirely wrong, 
and ours entirely right; whether this earth was 
really meant for work only (for with us pleasure also 
has been changed into work), for constant hurry and 
flurry ; or whether we, sturdy Northern Aryans, might 
not have been satisfied with a little less of work, and 
a little less of so-called pleasure, but with a little 
more of thought, and a little more of rest. For, short 
as our life is, we are not mere Mayflies that are born 
in the morning to die at night. We have a past to 
look back to and a future to look foi-ward to, and it 
may be that some of the riddles of the future find 
their solution in the wisdom of the past. 

Then why should we always fix our eyes on the 
present only*? Why should we always be racing, 
whether for wealth or for power or for fame ? Why 
should we never rest and be thankful ? 

I do not deny that the manly vigour, the silent 
endurance, the public spirit, and the private virtues 
too of the citizens of European states represent one 
side, it may be a very important side, of the destiny 
which man has to fulfil on earth. 

But there is surely another side of our nature, and 
possibly another destiny open to man in his journey 
across this life, which should not be entirely ignored. 
If we turn our eyes to the East, and particularly to 
India, where life is, or at all events was, no very 
severe struggle, where the climate was mild, the soil 
fertile, where vegetable food in small quantities 
sufficed to keep the body in health and strength, 
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■(vhcTo the simplest hut or cave in a forest was 
all the shelter required, and where social life never 
assumed the gigantic, aye monstrous proportions of 
a London or Paris, hut fulfilled itself within the 
narrow boundaries of village communities, — was it 
not, I say, natural there, or, if you like, was it not 
intended there, that another side of human nature 
should he developed — ^not the active, the combative 
and acquisitive, but the passive, the meditative and 
I'eflective? Can we wonder that the Aiyas who 
stepped as strangers into some of the happy fields 
and valleys along the Indus or the Ganges should 
have looked upon life as a perpetual Sunday or 
Holyday, or a kind of Long Vacation, delightful 
so long as it lasts, hut which must come to an end 
sooner or later 1 VTiy should they have accumulated 
wealth 1 why should they have built palaces? why 
should they have toiled day and night? After 
having provided from day to day for the small 
necessities of the body, they thought they had the 
right, it may be the duty, to look round upon this 
strange esile, to look inward upon themselves, upward 
to something not themselves, and to see whether 
they could not understand a little of the true purport 
of that mj'stery which we call life on earth. 

Of course v:e should call such notions of life dreamy, 
unreal, unpractical, but may not they look upon our 
notions of life as short-sighted, fussy, and, in the end, 
most unpractical, because involving a sacrifice of life 
for the sake of life ? 

No doubt these are both extreme views, and they 
have hardly ever been held or realised in that extreme 
form by any nation, whether in the East orrific^e 
West. We are not always plodding — wejJ^raefitnes 

'A 
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allow ourselves an hour of rest and peace and thought — 
nor were the ancient people of India always di’eaming 
and meditating oh ra pteyiora, on the great problems 
of life, but, when called upon, we know that they too 
could fight like heroes, and that, without machinery, 
they could by patient toil raise even the meanest . 
handiwork into a work of art, a real joy to the maker 
and to the buyer. 

All then that I wish to put clearly before you 
is this, that the Aryan man, who had to fulfil his 
mission in India, might naturally be deficient in many 
of the practical and fighting virtues, which were de- 
veloped in the Northern Aryas by the very struggle 
without which they could not have survived, but 
that his life on earth had not therefore been entirely 
wasted. His very view of life, though we cannot 
adopt it in this Northern climate, may yet act as 
a lesson and a warning to us, not, for the sake of 
life, to sacrifice the highest objects of life. 

The greatest conqueror of antiquity stood in silent 
wonderment before the Indian Gymnosophists, regret- 
ting that he could not communicate with them in 
their own language, and that their wisdom could not 
reach him except through the contaminating channels 
of sundry interpreters 

That need not be so at present. Sanskrit is no 
longer a difficult language, and I can assure every 
young Indian Civil Servant that if he will but go 
to the fountain-head of Indian wisdom, he will find 
there, among much that is strange and useless, some 
lessons of life which are worth learning, and which 
we in our haste are too apt to forget or to despise. 


i See Pseixdocallisthenes IV. 12, p. 108. 
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Let ine read you a few sayings' only, wLich you 
may still hear repeated in India, when, after the heat 
of the day, the old and the young assemble together 
under the shadow of their village tree — sayings which 
to them seem truth, to us, I fear, mere truism ! 

‘ As all have to sleep together laid low in the earth, . 
why do foolish people wish to injure one another ^ ? ’ 

‘A man seeking for eternal happiness (moksha) 
might obtain it by a hundredth part of the sufferings 
which a foolish man endures in the pursuit of riches^.’ 

‘ Poor men eat more excellent bread than the rich : 
for hunger gives it sweetness V 

‘ Our body is like the foam of the sea, our life like 
a bird, our company with those whom we love does 
not last for ever ; why then sleepest thou, my son^ ? ’ 

‘ As two logs of wood meet upon the ocean and then 
separate again, thus do living creatures meet 

‘Our meeting with wives, relations, and friends 
occurs on our journey. Let a man therefore see 
clearly where he is, whither be will go, what he is, 
why tarrying here, and why grieving for anything ®.’ 

‘ Family, wife, children, our very body and our 
wealth, they all pass away. They do not belong to us. 
What then is ours ? — Our good and our evil deeds 
‘ When thou goest away from here, no one will 
follow thee. Only thy good and thy evil deeds, they 
wiU follow thee wherever thou goest ®.’ 

‘ Whatever act, good or bad, a man performs, of that 
by necessity he receives the recompense 

‘According to the Veda^® the soul (life) is eternal, 


* Mahabh. XI. 121. 
= Mahabh. V. 1144. 
' L. c. XII. 869. 

« L. c. XII. 12456. 


» Paiil-at. II. 127 (117). 

* Mahabh. XII. 12050. 

» L. c. XII. 872. ■' L. c. XII. 12453. 

» L. c. III. 13846. « L. c. III. 13864. 
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but the body of all creatures is perishable. When 
the body is destroyed, the soul departs elsewhere, 
fettered by the bonds of our works.’ 

‘ If I know that my own body is not mine, and yet 
that the whole earth is mine, and again that it is both 
mine and thine, no harm can happen then 

‘As a man puts on new garments in this world, 
throwing aside those which he formerly wore, even 
so the Self of man puts on new bodies which are in 
accordance with his acts 

‘No weapons will hurt the Self of man, no fire will 
burn it, no water moisten it, no wind will diy it up. 

‘ It is not to be hurt, not to be burnt, not to be 
moistened, not to be dried up. It is imperishable, 
unchanging, immoveable, without beginning. 

‘ It is said to be immaterial, passing all understand- 
ing, and unchangeable. If you know the Self of man 
to be all this, grieve not. 

‘ There is nothing higher than the attainment of 
the knowledge of the Self 

‘ All living creatures are the dwelling of the Self who 
lies enveloped in matter, who is immortal, and spot- 
less. Those who worship the Self, the immoveable, 
living in a moveable dwelling, become immortal.’ 

‘Despising everj^thing else, a wise man should 
strive after the knowledge of the Self.’ 

We shall have to return to this subject again, for 
this knowledge of the Self is really the Vedanta, that 
is, the end, the highest goal of the Veda. The highest 
wisdom of Greece was ‘ to know ourselves ; ’ the 
highest wisdom of India is ‘ to know our Self.’ 

1 Kam. Nitis. 1, 23 (Boelitlingli, 91S). 

® Vishnu-sutras XX. 50-53. 

® .4pastanilm Dharnia-sutr.is I. 8, 22. 
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If I -were aslced to indicate by one word the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Indian character, as I have 
here tried to sketch it, I should saj' it was iravseen- 
cknf, using that word, not in its strict technical 
sense, as fixed by Kant, but in its more general 
acceptation, as denoting a mind bent on transcending 
the limits of empirical knowledge. There are minds 
perfectly satisfied with empirical knowledge, a know- 
ledge of facts, well ascertained, well clns.sified, and 
well labelled. Such knowledge ma}'^ assume very 
va.st proportions, and, if knowledge is power, it may 
impart great power, real intellectual power to the 
man who can wield and utilise it. Our own age is 
proud of that kind of knowledge, and to be content 
with it, and never to attempt to look beyond it, is, I 
believe, one of the happiest states of mind to bo in. 

But, for all that, there is a Beyond, and he who 
has once caught a glance of it, is like a man who has 
gazed at the sun — wherever he looks, everywhere 
he sees the image of the sun. Speak to him of finite 
things, and he will tell you that the Finite is impos- 
sible and meaningless without the Infinite. Speak to 
him of death, and he wll call it birth ; speak to him 
of time, and he will call it the mere shadow of eter- 
nity. To us the senses seem to be the organs, the 
tools, the most powerful engines of knowledge ; to 
him thej' are, if not actually deceivers, at all events 
heavy fetters, checking the flight of the spirit.’ To 
us this earth, this life, all that we see, and hoar, and 
touch is certain. Here, we feel, is our home, here lie 
our duties, here our pleasures. To him this earth is 
a thing that once was not, and that again will cease 
to be ; this life is a short dream from which we shall 
soon awake. Of nothing he professes greater ignor- 
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ance than of what to others seems to be most certain, 
namely what we see, and hear, and touch ; and as to 
our home, wherever that may be, he knows that 
certainly it is not here. 

Do not suppose that such men are mere dreamers. 
Far from it ! And if we can only bring ourselves to be 
quite honest to ourselves, we shall have to confess that 
at times we all have been visited by these transcen- 
dental aspirations, and have been able to understand 
what Wordsworth meant when he spoke of those 

‘ Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised.’ 

The transcendent temperament acquii-ed no doubt 
a more complete supremacy in the Indian character 
than anywhere else : but no nation, and no individual, 
is entirely without that ‘yearning beyond;’ indeed we 
all know it under a more familiar name — namely, 
Religion. 

It is necessary, however, to distinguish between 
religion and a religion, quite as much as in another 
branch of philosophy we have to distinguish between 
language and a language or many languages. A 
man maj’- accept a religion, he may be converted to 
the Christian religion, and he may change his own 
particular- religion from time to time, just as he may 
speak different languages. But in order to have a 
religion, a man must have religion. He must once 
at least in his life have looked beyond the horizon of 
this world, and carried away in his mind an impres- 
sion of the Infinite, which will never leave him again. 
A being satisfied with the world of sense, unconscious 
of its finite nature, undisturbed by the limited or 
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negative cliaraeter of all perceptions of the senses, 
vould be incapable of any religious concepts. Only 
■when the finite character of all human knowledge 
has been perceived, is it possible for the human mind 
to conceive that which is beyond the Finite, call it 
what you like, the Beyond, the Unseen, the Infinite, 
the Supernatural, or the Divine. That step must 
have been taken before religion of any kind becomes 
possible. What kind of religion it will be, depends 
on the character of the race which elaborates it, its 
surroundings in nature, and its experience in history. 

Now we may seem to know a gi’eat many religions 
— I speak here, of course, of ancient religions only, of 
what are sometimes called national or autochthonous 
religions— not of those founded in later times by 
individual prophets or reformers. 

Yet, among those ancient religions we seldom 
know, what after all is the most important point, 
their origin and their gradual growth. The Jewish 
religion is represented to us as perfect and complete 
from the very first, and it is with great difficulty 
that we can discover its real beginnings and its his- 
torical gi-owth. And take the Greek and the Roman 
religions, take the religions of the Teutonic, Slavonic 
or Celtic tribes, and you will find that their period of 
growth has always passed, long before we know 
them, and that from the time we know them, all 
their changes are purely metamorphic — changes in 
form of substances ready at hand. 

Now let us look to the ancient inhabitants of India. 
With them, first of all, religion was not only one 
interest by the side of many. It was the all-absorb- 
ing interest; it embraced not only worship and 
prayer, but what we call philosophy, morality, law, 
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and government, — all was pervaded by religion. 
Their whole life was to them a religion — everything 
else was, as it were, a mere concession made to the 
ephemeral requirements of this life. 

What then can we learn from the ancient religious 
literature of India — or from the Veda? 

It requires no very profound knowledge of Greek 
religion and Greek language to discover in the Greek 
deities the original outlines of ceidain physical phe- 
nomena. Every schoolboy knows that in Zeus there 
is something of the sky, in Poseidon of the sea, in 
Hades of the lower world, in Aioollo of the sun, in 
Artemis of the moon, in He2)hcestos of the fii'e. But 
for all that, there is, from a Greek point of view, a 
very considerable difference between Zeus and the 
sky, between Poseidon and the sea, between Axoollo 
and the sun, between Artemis and the moon. 

Now what do we find in the Veda? No doubt 
here and there a few philosophical hymns which have 
been quoted so often that people have begun to ima- 
gine that the Veda is a kind of collection of Orphic 
hymns. We also find some purely mjdhological 
hymns, in which the Devas or gods have assumed 
nearly as much dramatic personality as in the Ho- 
meric hymns. 

'\J But the great majority of Vedic hjunns consists in 
simple invocations of the fire, the water, the sky, 
the sun, and the storms, often under the same names 
which afterwards became the proper names of Hindu 
deities, but as yet nearly free fr,om all that can be 
called irrational or mythological. There is nothing 
irrational, nothing I mean we cannot enter into or 
sympathise with, in people imploring the storms to 
cease, or the sky to rain, or the sun to shine. I say 
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there is nothing irrational in it, though perhaps it 
might he more accurate to say that there is nothing 
in it that -would surprise anybody -who is acquainted 
■with the groAvth of human reason, or, at all events, of 
childish reason. It does not matter ho-w^ -sve call the 
tendency of the childish mind to confound the mani- 
festation -with that -which manifests itself, effect -with 
cause, act with agent. Call it Animism, Personifica- 
tion, Metaphor, or Poetry, we all know what is meant 
by it, in the most general sense of all these names ; 
we all know that it exists, and the youngest child who 
beats the chair against which he has fallen, or who 
scolds his dog, or who sings, ‘ Rain, rain, go to Spain,’ 
can teach us that, however irrational all this may 
seem to us, it is perfectly rational, natural, aye in- 
evitable in the first periods, or the childish age of the 
human mind, 

Now it is exactly this period in the growth of 
ancient religion, which was always presupposed, or 
postulated, but was absent everywhere else, that is 
clearly put before us in the hymns of the Rig-veda. 
It is this ancient chapter in the history of the human 
mind which has been preserved to us in Indian lite- 
rature, while we look for it in vain in Greece or 
Rome or elsewhere. 

It has been a favourite idea of those who call 
themselves ‘ students of man,’ or anthropologists, that 
in order to know the earliest or so-called prehistoric 
phases in the gi-o-wth of man, we should study the 
life of savage nations, as we may watch it still in 
some parts of Asia, Africa, Poljmesia, and America. 

There is much truth in this, and nothing can be 
more useful than the observations which we find col- 
lected in the works of such students as Waltz, Tylor, 
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Lubbock, and many others. But let us be honest, 
and confess, first of all, that the materials on which 
we have here to depend are often extremely untrust- 
worthy. 

Nor is this all. What do we know of savage tribes 
beyond the latest chapter of their history? Do we 
ever get an insight into their antecedents ? Can we 
understand, what after all is everywhere the most 
important and the most instructive lesson to learn, 
how they have come to be what they are ? There is 
indeed their language, and in it we see traces of 
growth that point to distant ages, quite as much 
as the Greek of Homer, or the Sanskrit of the 
Vedas. Their language proves indeed that these 
so-called heathens, with their complicated systems of 
mythology, their artificial customs, their unintelligible 
whims and savageries, are not the creatures of to-da}^ 
or yesterday. Unless we admit a special creation for 
these savages, they must be as old as the Hindus, 
the Greeks and Homans, as old as we ourselves. We 
may assume, of course, if we like, that their life has 
been stationary, and that they are to-day what the 
Hindus were no longer 3000 years ago. But that 
is a mere guess, and is contradicted by the facts of 
their language. They may have passed through 
ever so many vicissitudes, and what we consider as 
primitive may be, for all we know, a relapse into 
savagery, or a corruption of something that was 
more rational and intelligible in former stages. 
Think only of the rules that determine maiviage 
among the lowest of savage tribes. Their complica- 
tion passes all understanding, all seems a chaos of 
prejudice, superstition, pride, vanity and stupidity. 
And yet we catch a glimpse here and there that 
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conclusion that the collection of the Vedic H3^mns, 
a collection in ten hooks, existed at least 1 000 b. c., 
that is about 500 years before the rise of Buddhism. 
I do not mean to say that something may not he 
discovered hereafter to enable us to refer that col- 
lection to a later date. AU I say is that, so far as 
■we know at present, so far as all honest Sanski’it 
scholars know at 2 ^'>'csent, we cannot well bring our 
pre-Buddhistic literature into narrower limits than 
500 3^ears. 

What then is to he done ? We must simply keep 
our pre-conceived notions of what people call primi- 
tive humanity in ahej’-ance for a time, and if we find 
that people three thousand year’s ago were familiar 
■with ideas that seem novel and nineteenth- century- 
like to us, well, we must somewhat modify our con- 
ceptions of the primitive savage, and remember that 
things hid from the wise and prudent have sometimes 
been revealed to babes. 

I maintain then that for a study of man, or, if you 
like, for a study of Aryan humanity, there is nothing 
in the world equal in importance -with the Veda. 
I maintain that to everybody who cares for himself, 
for his ancestors, for his history, or for his intellectual 
development, a study of Vedic literature is indis- 
pensable ; and that, as an element of liberal education, 
it is far more important and far more improving than 
the reigns of Babylonian and Persian kings, ajm even 
than the dates and deeds . of many of the kings of 
Judah and Israel, 

It is curious to observe the reluctance with which 
these facts are accepted, particularly by those to 
whom they ought to be most welcome, I mean the 
students of anthropology. Instead of devoting aU 
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their energy to the study of these documents, which 
have come upon us like a miracle, they ; seem only 
hent on inventing excuses why they need not he 
studied. Let it not be supposed that, because there 
are several translations of the Eig-veda in English, 
French, and German, therefore all that the Veda can 
teach ns has been learned. Far from it. Every one 
of these translations has been put forward as tentative 

■ only. I myself, though during the last thirty years 
I have given translations of a number of the more 
important hymns, have only ventured to publish a 
specimen of what I think a translation of the Veda 
ought to , be ; and that translation, that traduction 
raisonnee as I ventured to call it, of twelve hymns 
only, fQls a whole volume. We are stUl on the mere 
surface of Vedic litei'ature, and yet our critics are 
ready with ever so many arguments why the Veda 
can teach us nothing as to a primitive state of man. 
If they mean by primitive that which came absolutely 
first, then they ask for something which they will 
never get, not even if they discovered the private 
correspondence of Adam and Eve, or of the first 
Homo and Femina scqnens. We mean by primitive 

■ the earliest state of man of which, from the nature 
of the case, we can hope to gain any knowledge ; 
and . here, next to the archives hidden away in the 
■'secret drawers of language, in the treasury of words 
common to all the Aryan tribes, and in the radical 
elements of, which each word is compounded, there 
is no literary relic more full of lessons to the true 
anthropologist, to the true student of mankind, than 
the Eig-veda. 
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OBJECTIONS. 

It may be quite true that controversy often does 
more barm than good, that it encourages the worst 
of all talents, that of plausibility, not to say dis- 
honesty, and generally leaves the world at large 
worse confounded than it was before. It has been 
said that no clever lawyer would shrink from taking 
a brief to prove that the earth forms the centre of 
the world, and, with all respect for English Juries, 
it is not impossible that even in our daj’s he might 
gain a verdict against Galileo. I do not deny that 
there is a power and vitality in truth which in the 
end overcomes and survives all qpposition, as shown 
by the very doctrine of Galileo which at present is 
held bj^ hundreds and thousands who would find it 
extremely difficult to advance one single argument 
in its support. I am ready to admit also that those 
who have done the best work, and have contributed 
most largely toward the advancement of knowledge 
and the progress of truth, have seldom wasted their 
time in controversy’^, but have marched on straight, 
little concerned either about applause on the right 
or abuse on the left. All this is true,- perfectly true, 
and yet I feel that I cannot escape from devoting 
the whole of a lecture to the answering of certain 
objections which have been raised against the views 
which I have put forward with regard to the cha- 
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racter and the historical importance of Vedic litera- 
ture. We must not forget that the whole subject 
is new, the number of competent judges small, and 
mistakes not only possible, but almost inevitable. 
Besides, there are mistakes and mistakes, and the 
errors of able men are often instructive, nay one 
might say sometimes almost indispensable for the dis- 
covery of truth. There are criticisms which may be 
safel}'’ ignored, criticisms for the sake of criticism, if 
not inspired by meaner motives. But there are doubts 
and difficulties which suggest themselves naturally, ob- 
jections which have a right to be heard, and the very 
removal of which forms the best approach to the strong- 
hold of truth. Nowhei’e has this principle been so fully 
recognised and been acted on as in Indian literature. 
Whatever subject is started, the rule is that the argu- 
ment should begin with the cons, the so-called phrva- 
paksha, with all .that can be said against a certain 
opinion. Every possible objection is welcome, if only 
it is not altogether frivolous and absurd, and then only 
follow the pros, the uttarapaksha, with all that can 
be said against these objections and in support of the 
original opinion. Only when this process has been 
fully gone through is it allowed to represent an 
opinion as siddhanta, or established. 

Therefore, before opening the pages of the Veda, 
and giving you a description of the poetr}^, the reli- 
gion, and philosophy of the ancient inhabitants of 
India, I thought it right and necessary to establish, 
first of all, certain points without which it would be 
impossible to form a right appreciation of the histo- 
rical value of the Vedic hymns, and of their import- 
ance even to us who live at so great a distance from 
those early poets. 


I 2 
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The first point -was purety preliminary, namely that 
the Hindus in ancient, and in modern times also, are 
a nation deserving of our interest and sympathy*, 
worthy also of our confidence, and l3y no means 
guilty of the charge so recklessly brought, against 
them — the charge of an habitual disregard of truth. 
Secondly, that the ancient literature of India is 
not to be considered simply as a curiosity and to 
be handed over to the good pleasure of Oriental 
scholars, but that, both bj’’ its language, the Sanskrit, 
and by its most ancient literary documents, the V edas, 
it can teach us lessons which nothing else can teach, 
as to the origin of our own language, the first forma- 
tion of our own concepts, and the true natural germs 
of all that is comprehended under the name of civi- 
lization, at least the civilization of the Aiyan race, 
that race to -^rhich we and all the greatest nations 
of the world — the Hindus, the Persians, the Greeks 
and Pomans, the Slaves, the Celts, and last, not least, 
the Teutons, belong. A man may be a good and 
useful ploughman without being a geologist, with- 
out knowing the stratum on which he takes his 
stand, or the strata beneath, which give support to 
the soil whereon he lives and works, and from 
whence he draws his nourishment. And a man may 
be a good- and useful citizen, without being an his- 
torian, without knowing how the world in which he 
lives came about, and how many phases mankind 
had to pass through in language, religion, and philo- 
sophy, before it could supply him with- that intellec- 
tual soil on which he himself lives and works, and 
from which he draws his best nourishment. 

,| But there must always be an aristocracy of those 
who know, and who can trace back the best which 
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■u'c- possess, not merel3' to a Noman Count, oi- a 
S'cnnclinavian Viking, or a Saxon Earl, but. to far 
Older ance.stor.s and benefactors, who thousands of 
j’cars ago, were toihng for us in the sweat of their 
iace, and without whom we should never be what 
we ai'e. — the ancestoi-s of the whole Ai^an race, 
the tiiat framers of our words, the first poets of our 
thoughts, the first givers of our laws, the first pro- 
phets of our gods, and of Him who is God above 
all gods. 

That aristocracy of those who know , — di color che 
s<.avnO,—OT tiy to Icnow, is open to all w'ho are willing 
to enter, to all who have a feeling for the past, 
an interest in the pedigine of our thoughts, anti 
a reverence for the ancestry of our intellect, who 
are in fact historians in the true sense of the word, 
i, e. inquirers into that yliinh-i.s-pastrJjut-not-lost. 

Thirdly, having explained to jmu whj' the ancient 
literature of India, the reallj’' ancient literature of 
that country, I mean that of the Vedic period, de- 
serves the careful attention, not of Oriental scholars 
onlj', but of every educated man and w'ornan who 
wishes to know how rve, even we here in England 
and in thi.s nineteenth century of ouvs, came to ho 
what we are, I tried to explain to you the difierence, 
fc’.-.o natural and inevitable difference, between the 
development of the human character in such different ■ 
climates as those of India and Europe. And while 
admitting that the Hindus were deficient in many 
of those manly virtues and practical achievements 
which we value most, I wished to point out that 
there was another sphere of intellectual activit^'^ in 
which the Hindus excelled — the meditative and 
transcendent — and that here we might learn from 
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them some lessons of life which we ourselves are iDut 
too apt to ignore or to despise. 

Fourthly, fearing that I might have raised too high 
expectations of the ancient wisdom, the religion and 
philosophy of the Vedic Indians, I felt it my duty to 
state that, though primitive in one sense, we must 
not expect the Vedic religion to be primitive in the 
anthropological sense of the word, as containing the 
utterances of beings who had just broken their shells, 
and were wonderiiigly looking out for the first time 
upon this strange world. The Veda may be called 
primitive, because there is no other, literary document 
more primitive than it : but the language, the mythoJ 
logy, the religion and philosophy that meet us in\ 1/ 
the Veda open vistas of the past which-no-one-w-ouldl 
venture ..to-measurc-in—y-ears, Na}^, the}* contain, by 
the side of simple, natural, childish thoughts, many 
ideas which to us sound modern, or secondary and 
tertiaiy, as I called them, but which nevertheless are 
older than any other literary document, and give us 
trustworthy information of a period in the history of 
human thought of which we knew absolutely nothing 
before the discovery of the Vedas 

But even thus our path is not yet clear. Other 
objections have been raised against the Veda as an 
historical- document. Some of them are important ; 
and I have at times shared them myself. Others are 
at least instructive, and will give us an opportunity 
of testing the foundation on which we stand. 


' If we applied the name of literature to the cylinders of Babylon 
and the papyri of Egypt, wo should have to admit that some of 
these documents are more ancient than any date wo dare as j'et 
assign to the hymns collected in the ten hooks of the Eig-veda. 
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The first objcetion then against our treating the 
Veda as an historical document is that it is not truly 
national in its character, and does not represent the 
thoughts of the whole of the population of India, 
but onl^^ of a small minority, namely of the Brah- 
mans, and not even of the whole class of Brahmans, 
but only of a small minoritj’- of them, namely of the 
professional priests. 

Objections should not he based on demands which, 
from the nature of the case, are unreasonable. Have 
those who maintain that the Vedic hymns do not 
represent the whole of India, that is the whole of its 
ancient population, in the same manner as they say 
that the Bible represents the Jews or Homer the 
Greeks, considered what they are asking for? So 
far from denjdng that the Vedic hymns represent 
only a small and, it may be, a priestly minority of 
the ancient population of India, the true historian 
would probabl)'^ feel inclined to urge the same cautions 
against the Old Testament and the Homeric poems 
also. 

No doubt, after the books which compose the Old 
Testament had been collected as a Sacred Canon, 
they were known to the majority of the Jews. But 
when we speak of the primitive state of the Jews, 
of their moral, intellectual, and religious status while 
in Mesopotamia or Canaan or Egypt, we should find 
that the diffei'ent books of the Old Testament teach 
us as little of the whole Jewish race, with all its 
local characteristics and social distinctions, as the 
Homeric poems do of all the Greek tribes, or the 
Vedic hj^mns of all the inhabitants of India. Surely, 
even when we speak of the history of the Greeks or 
the Romans, wc know that we shall not find tliero 
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a complete picture of the social, intellectual, and 
religious life of a whole nation. We know very little 
of the intellectual life of a whole nation, even during 
the Middle Ages, aye even at the present day. We 
may know something of the generals, of the com- 
manders-in-chief, but of the privates, of the millions, 
we know next to nothing. And what we do know 
of kings or generals or ministers is mostly no more 
than what was thought of them by a few Greek poets 
or Jewish prophets, men who were one in a million 
among their contemporaries. 

But it might be said that though the writers were 
few, the readers were many. Is that so ? I believe 
you would be surprised to hear how small the number 
of readers is even in modern times, while in ancient 
times reading was restricted to the very smallest 
class of privileged persons. There may have been 
listeners at public and private festivals, at sacrifices, 
and later on in theatres, but readers, in our sense of 
the word, are a very modern invention. 

There never has been so much reading, reading 
spread over so large an area, as in our times. But if 
you asked publishers as to the number of copies sold 
of books which are supposed to have been read by 
everybody, say Macaulay’s History of England, tLe 
Life of the Prince Consort, or Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, you would fiuid that out of a population of 
thirty-two millions not one million has possessed 
itself of a copy of these works. The book which of 
late has probably had the largest' sale is the Revised 
Version of the New Testament; and 3mt the whole 
number of copies sold among the eighty millions of 
English-speaking people is probablj'^ not more than 
four millions. Of ordinary books which are called 
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books of the season, and ^Yhicll are supposed to have 
had a great success, an edition of three or four thousand 
copies is not considei'ed unsatisfactory b}' cither pub- 
lishers or authors in England. But if you look to 
other countries, such, for instance, ns Russia, it Avould 
be very diflicult indeed to name books that could be 
considered as representative of the whole nation, or 
as even known by more than a verj' small minority. 

And if wo turn our thoughts back to the ancient 
nations of Greece and Italy, or of Persia and Baby- 
lonia, what book is there, Avith the exception perhaps 
of the Homeric poems, of which we could say that 
it had been I'cad or even heard of by more than a 
few thousand people? We think of Greeks and 
Romans as literary people, and so no doubt they were, 
but in a vciy different sense from what we mean by 
this. What we call Greeks and Romans are chiefly 
the citizens of Athens and Romo, and here again 
those Avho could pi-oduco or who could read such 
Avorks as the Dialogues of Plato or tlic Epistles of 
Horace constituted a A'cry small intellectual aristo- 
cracy indeed. What aa'c call history — the memory of 
the past— has alwaj's been the AA'ork of minorities. 
Jlillions and millions pass awa}' unheeded, and the 
feAV only to whom has been giA'cn the gift of fusing 
speech and thought into forms of beauty remain as 
AA’itaesses of the past. 

If then Ave speak of times so distant as tlioso rejAre- 
sented by the Rig-A-eda, and of a country so disin- 
tegrated, or rather as 3’'ct so little integrated as 
India Avas three thousand years ago, surel^’^ it 
requires but little reflection to knoAV that what wo 
see in the Vedic poems are but a fcAv snow-clad 
peaks, representing to us, from a far distance, the 
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^vhole mountain -range of a nation, complctel}^ lost 
ho^'ond the horizon of histoiy. When we speak of the 
Vedic hymns as representing the religion, the thoughts 
and customs of India three thousand years ago, "we 
cannot mean by India more than some unknown 
quantity of which the poets of the Veda arc the only 
spokesmen left. When we now speak of India, we 
think of 250 millions, a .sixth part of the whole human 
race, peopling the vast peninsula from the Himalaj'a^, 
mountains between the arms of the Indus and tlie 
Ganges, down to Cape Comorin and Ceylon, an ex- 
tent of country nearlj’- as large as Europe. In the 
Veda the stage on which the life of the ancient kings 
and poets is acted, is the valley of the Indus and the 
Punjab, as it is now called, the Sapta Sindhava/i, the 
Seven Rivers of the Vedic jiocls. The land watered 
!)}• the Ganges is Imrdl}- known, and the whole of the 
Dckkan seems not yet to have been discovered. 

Then again, Avhen these Vedic lymns are called the 
lucubrations of a few priests, not the outpourings of 
the genius of a whole nation, what does that moan ? 
Wo may no doubt call these ancient Vedic poets 
priests, if we like, and no one would denj’- that their 
poetiy is pervaded not only b}’’ i-eligious, m3'tho- 
logical, and philosophical, but likewise by sacri- 
ficial and ceremonial conceits. Still a priesi, if we 
trace him back far enough, is only^ a 2'>vcsf ytcros or an 
elder, and, as such, those Vedic poets had a pei-fect 
right to speak in the name bf a Avholc class, or of the 
village community’- to which the}’ belonged. Call 
A^asish/Aa a priest by all means, only do not lot us 
imagine that he was therefore something like Cardinal 
Manning. 

After wo have made every’ possible concession to 
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arguments, most of -whicli are purely hypothetical, 
there remains this great fact that here, in the Rig- 
veda. Tve have. poems, composed in perfect language, 
in elaborate metro, telling us about gods and men, 
about sacrifices and battles, about the varying aspects 
of nature and the changing conditions of society, 
about dut}”- and pleasure, philosophy and morality — 
articulate voices reaching us from a distance from 
which we never heard before the faintest whisper; 
and instead of thrilling with delight at this almost 
mii-aculous discovery, some critics stand aloof and 
can do nothing but find fault, because these songs 
do not represent to us primitive men exactly as they 
think they ought to have been : not like Papuas or 
Eushmen, with arboraceous habits and half-bestial 
clicks, not as worshipping stocks or stones, or be- 
lieving in fetishes, as according to Comte's inner 
consciousness they ought to have done, but rather, 
I must confess, as beings whom we can understand, 
with whom to a certain extent wo can sj^mpathise, 
and to whom, in the histoidcal pi'ogi’ess of the human 
intellect, we may assign a place, not very fixr behind 
the ancient Jews and Greeks. 

Once more then, if wc mean by primitive, people 
who inhabited this earth as soon as the vanishing of 
the glacial period made this earth inhabitable, the 
Vedic poets were certainly not primitive. If we 
mean by primitive, people who were without a know- 
ledge of fire, who used unpolished flints, and ate raw 
flesh, the Vedic poets were not primitive. If we 
mean by primitive, people who did not cultivate the 
soil, had no fixed abodes, no kings, no sacrifices, no 
laws, again, I say, the Vedic poets were not primi- 
tive. But if we mean by primitive the people who 
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have been the first of the Aryan race to leave behind 
literary relics of their existence on earth, then I say 
the Vedic poets are primitive, the Vedic language 
is primitive, the Vedic religion is primitive, and, 
taken as a ■whole, more primitive than an^^thing 
else that -we are ever likely to recover in the whole 
history of our race. 

When all these objections had failed, a last trump 
was played. The ancient Vedic poetry was said to he, 
if not of foreign origin, at least very much infected 
by foreign, and more particularly by Semitic influ- 
ences. It had always been urged by Sanskrit 
scholars as one of the chief attractions of Vedic lite- 
rature that it not only allowed us an insight into a 
very early phase of religious thought, but that the 
Vedic religion was the only one the development of 
which took place without any extraneous influences, 
and could be watched through a longer series of cen- 
turies than any other religion. Now with regard to 
the first point, we know how perplexing it is in the 
religion of ancient Romo to distinguish between 
Italian and Greek ingredients, to aay nothing of 
Etruscan and Phcenician influences. We know the 
difficulty of finding out in the religion of the Greeks 
what is purely home-gi*own, and what is taken over 
from Egypt, Phoenicia, it may be, from Sc3Thia; or 
at all oA’ents, slightly coloured b}’- those foreign raj'S of 
thought. Even in the religion of the Hebrews, Baby- 
lonian, Phoenician, and at a later time Persian influ- 
ences have been discovered, and the more we advance 
towards modern times, the more extensive becomes 
the mixture of thought, and the more difficult the 
task of assigning to each nation the share which it 
contributed to the common intellectual currency of 
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the vTorLl. In Lidia alone, and more particular]}’ in 
Vedic India, ■we see a plant entirely gro-ivn on native 
soil, and entirely nurtured by native air. For this 
reason, because the religion of the Veda -was so com- 
pletely guarded from all strange infections, it is full 
of lessons -which the student of religion could learn 
nowhere else. 

Xo-w what have the critics of the Veda to say 
against this ? They sa}’^ that the Vedic poems show 
clear trace.s of Babylonian influences. 

I must enter into some details, because, small as 
they seem, you can see that they involve very wide 
consequences. 

There is one verse in the Rig-veda, VIII. 78, 2 
which has been translated as follows : ' O Indra, 
bring to us a brilliant jewel, a cow, a horse, an orna- 
ment, together with a golden Mana-.’ 

Mow what is a golden Mana? The word does not 
occur again by itself, either in the Veda or anywhere 
else, and it has been identified by Vedic scholars with 
the Latin nvina, the Greek grS, the Phoenician manah 
{'*’•5?)^ the well-known weight which we actually 
possess now among the treasures brought from Ba- 
bylon and Mineveh to the British Museum'^, 

' A na?; bhara vj’aSjanam gam asvam abhyatT^r.'mam Safca manS 
hira)iya3-a. 

- Gras3m.ann translates, ‘ZugleiclimitgoldenemGeratb;’ Ludwig, 

‘ Zusammt mit goldenem Zierriitb Zimmer, ‘Und eine Manil gold.’ 
The St. Petersburg Dictionary explains mana by ‘ein bestimmtes 
Geriitli Oder Gewicht’ (Gold). Could it be connected with mani, 
monile, A. S. moni. 

= According to Dr. H.aupt, Die Sumeriscb-akkadisclie Spracbe, 
p, 272, m.ana is an Accadian 'word. 

* According to the weights of the lions and ducks preserved in 
the British Museum, an Assyrian mina ■was = 7,747 grains. The 
same difference is still preserved to the present day, as the man of 
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If this -were so, it would' ho irrefragable evidence 
of at all events a commercial intercourse between 
Babylon and India at a veiy early time, though it 
would in no waj’’ prove a real inlluence of Semitic 
on Indian thought. But is it so? If we translate 
sa/oa mana hiranya^^ by ‘ with a mina of gold,’ we 
must take mana hira?!}^^! as instrumental cases. 
But sa/ja never governs an instrumental case. This 
translation's therefore is impossible, and although 
the passage is difficult, because mana does not occur 
again in the Rig-vcda, I should think we might take 
mana hirauyaya for a dual, and translate, ‘ Give us 
also two golden armlets.’ To suppose that the Vedic 
poets should, have borrowed this one word and this 
one measure from the Babjdonians, would be against 
all the rules of historical criticism. The word mana 
never occurs again in the whole of Sanskrit literature, 
no other Babylonian weight occurs again in the whole 
of Sanskrit literature, and it is not likely that a poet 
who asks for a cow and a horse, would ask in the same 
breath for a foreign weight of gold, that is, for about 
sixt}^ sovereigns. 

But this is not the onl}’- loan that India has been 
supposed to have negotiated in Babylon. The twenty- 
seven Nakshatras, or the twenty-seven constellations, 
which wore chosen in India as a kind of lunar Zodiac, 
were supposed to have come from Babylon. Now 
the Babylonian Zodiac was solar, and, in spite of re- 
peated researches, no trace of a lunar Zodiac has been 
found, where so many things have been found, in 

Shiraz and Bagdad is just double that of Tabraz and Busbir, the 
average of the former being 11*0 and that of the latter only G'9S5. 
See Cunningham, Journ.al of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1881, 
p. 1G3. 
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the cuneiform inscriptions. But supposing even that 
a lunar Zodiac had been discovered in Babylon, no one 
acquainted with Vedic literature and ^vith the ancient 
Vedic ceremonial would easily allow himself to be 
persuaded that the Hindus had borrowed that simple 
division of the sky from the Bab} lonians. It is well 
known that most of the Vedic sacrifices depend on 
the moon, far more than on the sun As the Psalmist 
says, ‘ He appointed the moon for seasons ; the sun 
knoweth his going dowm,’ we read in the Kig-veda 
X. 85, 18-19, in a verse addressed to sun and moon, 
‘ They walk by their own power, one after the other 
(or from east to west), as playing children they go 
round the sacrifice. The one looks upon all the 
worlds, the other is born again and again, deter- 
mining the seasons. 

‘ He becomes new and new, when he is born : as 
the herald of the da3-s, he goes before the dawns. 
By his approach he determines their share for the 
gods, the moon increases a long life.’ 

The moon, then, determines the seasons, the ritus, the 
moon fixes the share, that is, the sacrificial oblation for 
all the gods. The seasons and the sacrifices were in fact 
so intimately connected together in the thoughts of 
the ancient Hindus, that one of the commonest names 
for priest was Wtv-i^r, literally, the season-sacrificer. 

Besides the rites which have to be performed every 
day, such as the five Mahayagr/Tas, and the Agnihotra 
in the morning and the evening, the important sacri- 
fices in Vedic times were the Full and New-moon 
sacrifices (darsapurTiamasa) ; the Season -sacrifices 
(/mturmasya), each season consisting of four months 

^ Preface to the fourth volume of my edition of the Eig-veda, p. li. 

“ Vaisvadevam on the full-moon of Phalguna, Varunapraghasa/i 
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and the Half-3’’early sacrifices, at the two solstices. 
There are other sacrifices (agraya^ia, &c.) to Ido per- 
formed in autumn and summer, others in winter and 
spring, whenever rice and barley are rij)eningi. 

The regulation of the seasons, as one of the funda- 
mental conditions of an incipient society, seems in 
fact to have been so intimately connected with the 
worship of the gods, as the guardians of the seasons 
and the protectors of law and oi'der, that it is sometimes 
difficult to sa}^ whether in their stated sacrifices the 
maintenance of the calendar or the maintenance of 
the worship of the gods was more prominent in the 
minds of the old Vedic priests. 

The twcntj^-seveii Nakshatras then were clearl}^ 
suggested hy the moon’s passage-. Nothing was 
more natural for the sake of counting daj^s, months, 
or seasons than to observe the twent3’’-scven places 
which the moon occupied in her passage from an3’’ 
point of the sky back to the same point. It was far 
easier than to determine the sun’s position either 
from da3’’ to da3^ or from month to month ; for the 
stars, being hardl3’’ visible at the actual rising and 
setting of the sun, the idea of the sun’s conjunction 
with certain stars could not suggest itself to a listless 
observer. The moon, on the contrary, progressing 
from night to night, and coming successively in con- 
tact with certain stars, was like the finger o'f a clock, 
moving round a circle, and coming in contact with 
one figure after another on the dial-plate of the sk3^ 
Nor would the portion ’ of about one-third of a 

on the full-moon of AsliArf/ja, Sakamedha/t on the full-moon of 
K? ittika ; see Boehtlingk, Dictionary, s. v. 

^ See Vishnu-smnti, ed. .Tolly, LIX. A ; Arj’ahhata, Introduction. 

® See Preface to vol. iv of Eig-veda, p. li (1SG2). 
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lunation in addition to the twenty-seven' stars from 
new moon to new moon, create much confusion in 
the minds of the rough-and-ready reckoners of those 
early times. All they were concerned with were the 
twenty-seven celestial stations which, after being 
once traced out by the moon, were fixed, like so 
many mile-stones, for determining the course of all 
the celestial travellers that could be of any interest for 
signs and for seasons, and for days and for years. A 
circle divided into twenty-seven sections, or any 
twenty-seven poles planted in a circle at equal dis- 
tances round a house, would answer the purpose of a 
primitive Vedic observatory. All that was wanted 
to be known was between which pair of poles the 
moon, or afterwards the sun also, was visible at their 
rising or setting, the observer occupying the same 
central position on every day. 

Our notions of astronomy cannot in fact be too 
crude and too imperfect if we wish to understand the 
fii'st beginnings in the reckoning of days and seasons 
and years. We cannot expect in those days more 
than what any shepherd would know at present of 
the sun and moon, the, stars and seasons. Nor can 
we expect any observations of heavenly phenomena 
unless they had some bearing on the practica,! wants 
of primitive society. 

If then we can watch in India the natural, nay 
inevitable, growth of the .division of the heaven into 
twenty-seven equal divisions, each division marked 
by stars, which may have been observed and named 
long before they were used for this new purpose — if, 
on the other hand, we could hardly understand the 
growth and development of the Indian ceremonial 
except as determined by a knowledge of the lunar 
K 
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asterisms, the lunar months, and the lunar seasons, 
surely it would be a senseless hypothesis to ima- 
gine that the Vedic shepherds or priests went to 
Babylonia in search of a knowledge which every 
shepherd might have acquired on the banks of the 
Indus, and that, after their return from that country 
only, where a language was spoken which no Hindu 
could understand, they set to work to compose their 
sacred hymns, and arrange their simple ceremonial. 
j'We must never forget that what is natural in one 
place is natural in other places also, and we may 
sum up without fear of serious contradiction^ that no 
case has been made out in favour of a foreign origin 
of the elementary astronomical notions of the Hindus 
as found or presupposed in the Vedic hymns 
^ The Arabs, as is well known, have twenty-eight 
lunar stations, the Manzil, and I can see no reason why 
Mohammed and his Bedouins in the desert should 
not have made the same observation as the Vedic 
poets in India, though I must admit at the same 
time' that Colebrooke has brought forward very 
cogent arguments to prove that, in their scientific 
employment at least, the Arabic Manzil were really 
borrowed from an Indian source^. 

The Chinese, too, have their famous lunar stations, 
the SieiL, originally twenty-four in number, ‘and after- 
wards raised to twenty-eighth But here again there 
is no necessity whatever for admitting, with Biot, 
Lassen and others, that the Hindus went to China 
to gain their simplest elementary notions of lunar 
chrononomy. First of aU, the Chinese began with 


^ See Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, pp. 352-357. 

- Preface to vol. iv of Kig-veda, p. Ixx. ^ L. c. p. slvii. 
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twenty-four, and raised them to twenty-eight; the 
Hindus began with twenty-seven, and raised them to 
twenty-eight. Secondly, out of these twenty-eight 
asteiisms, there are seventeen only which can really be 
identified with the Hindu stars (taras). Now if a scien- 
tific system is borrowed, it is borrowed complete. But, 
in our case, I see really no possible channel through 
which Chinese astronomical knowledge could have 
been conducted to Lidia so early as 1000 before om- 
era. In Chinese literature India is never mentioned 
before the middle of the second century before Christ; 
and if the Ainas in the later Sanskrit literature are 
meant for Chinese, which is doubtful, it is important 
to observe that that name never occurs in Vedic 
literature h 


* In the MahabLAr.'it.'i and elsewhere the Kinas are mentioned 
among the Dasjnis or non* * * § Aryan races in the North and in the 
East of India. King Bhagadatta is said to have had an army of 
Ninas .and KirAtas*, and the PAndaras are said to reach the toivn 
of the King of the Kulindas, after haring passed through the 
countries of Ninas, TukliAras, and Daradas. All this is as vague as 
ethnological indications generally are in the late epic poetrj- of India. 
The only possibly real element is that KirAta and Nina soldiers 
are called kAflA-nna, gold or yellow coloured f, and compared to a 
forest of KarnikAras, which were trees with yellow flowers J. In 
MahAbh. VI, 9, r. 373, vol. ii. p. 344, the Ninas occur in company 
with Kambo^as and Yavanas, which again conveys nothing definite. 

Chinese scholars tell us that the name of China is of modem 
origin, and only dates from the Tlisin dynasty or from the famous 
Emperor Shi-hoang-ti, 247 n. o. But the name itself, though in a 
more restricted sense, occurs in earlier documents, and may, as 
Lassen thinks §, have become known to the 'Western neighbours of 


* Lassen, i. p. 1029 ; Mahubh. m. 117, v. 12350 ; vol. i. p. 019. 

t JIahAbh. V. IS, v. 5S4 ; vol. ii. p. lOG. 

t See VAAaspatya s. v. ; Kaskit KamikAragauraft. 

§ Lassen, vol. i. p. 1029, n. 2. 
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When therefore the impossibility of so early a 
communication between China and India had at last 
been recognised, a new theory was formed, namely 
‘that the knowledge of Chinese astronomy was not 
imported straight from China to India, but was 
carried, together with the Cliinese system of division 
of the heavens into twenty-eight mansions, into 
Western Asia, at a period not much later than 1100 
B.C., and was then adopted by some Western people, 
either Semitic or Iranian. In their hands it was 
supposed to have received a new form, such as adapted 
it to a ruder and less scientific method of observation, 
the limiting stars of the mansions being converted 
into zodiacal groups or constellations, and in some 
instances altered in position, so as to be brought 
nearer to the general planetary path of the ecliptic. 
In this changed form, having become a means of 
roughly determining and describing the places and 
movements of the planets, it was believed to have 
passed into the keeping of the Hindus, very probably 
along with the first knowledge of the planets them- 
selves, and entered upon an independent career of 
histoiy in India. It still maintained itself in its old 
seat, leaving its traces later in the Bundahish ; and 
made its way so far westward as finally to become 
known and adopted by the Arabs.’ With due respect 
for the astronomical knowledge of those who hold this 
view, all I can say is that this is a novel, and nothing 
but a novel, without any facts to support it, and that 
the few facts which are known to us do not enable a 


China. It is certainly strange that the Sinim too, mentioned in 
Isaiah xlix. 12, have been taken by the old commentators for people 
of China, visiting Babylon as merchants and travellers. 
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water, by assuming the form of a fish, or a tortoise, 
or a boar. 

This being so, it seemed a very natural conclusion 
to make that, as there was no mention of a deluge 
in the most ancient literature of India, that legend 
had penetrated into India from without at a later 
time. 

When, however, the Vedic literature became more 
generally known, stories of a deluge were discovered, 
if not in the hymns, at least in the prose writings, 
belonging to the second period, commonly called the 
Bi-c^hma-na period. Not only the story of Manu and 
the Fish, but the stories of the Tortoise and of the 
Boar also, were met with there in a more or less 
complete form, and with this discovery the idea of 
a foreign importation lost much of its plausibility. 
I shall read you at least one of these accounts of a 
Deluge which is found in the /S^atapatha Brahma'>?a, 
and you can then judge for yourselves whether the 
similarities between it and the account in Genesis 
are really such as to require, nay as to admit, the 
hypothesis that the Hindus borrowed their account 
of the Deluge from their nearest Semitic neighbours. 

We read in the ^Satapatha Brahma-na I. 8, 1 : 

‘ In the morning they brought water to Manu for 
washing,' as they bring it even now for washing our 
hands. 

‘ While he was thus washing, a fish came into his 
hands. 

‘ 2. The fish spoke this word to Manu : “ Keep me, 
and I shall save thee.” 

' Manu said: “From what wilt thou save me?’! 

‘ The fish said : “ A flood will carry away all these 
creatures, and I shall save thee from it.” 
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toiling, wishing for offspring. And he sacrificed 
there also with a Paka-sacrifice. He poured clari- 
fied butter, thickened milk, whey, and curds in the 
water as a libation. In one year a woman arose 
from it. She came forth as if dripping, and clarified 
butter gathered on her step. Mitra and Varun-a 
came to meet her. 

‘ 8. They said to her : “ Who art thou ? ” She said: 
“The daughter of Manu.” They rejoined: “Say 
that thou art ours.” “ No,” she said, “ he who has 
begotten me, his I am.” 

‘ Then they wished her to be their sister, and she 
half agreed and half did not agree, but went away, 
and came to Manu. 

‘9. Manu said to her: “ Who art thou ” She said: 
“I am thy daughter.” “How, lady, art thou my 
daughter 'i ” he asked. 

‘ She replied : “ The libations which thou hast poured 
into the water, clarified butter, thickened milk, whey 
and curds, by them thou hast begotten me. I am 
a benediction — perform (me) this benediction at the 
sacrifices. If thou perform (me) it at the sacrifice, thou 
wilt be rich in offspring and cattle. And whatever 
blessing thou wilt ask by me, will always accrue to 
thee.” He therefore performed that benediction in 
the middle of the sacrifice, for the middle of the 
sacrifice is that which comes between the introductory 
and the final offerings. 

‘10, Then Manu went about with her, singing 
praises and toiling, wishing for offspring. And 
with her he begat that offspring which is called the 
offspring of Manu; and whatever blessing he asked 
with her, alwaj's accrued to him. She is indeed Ida, 
and whosoever, knowing this, goes about (sacrifices) 
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•witli Ida, begets the same offspring -which Mann 
begat, and -whatever blessing he asks -with her, 
always accrues to him.’ 

This, no doubt, is the account of a deluge, and 
Manu acts in some respects the same pai-t which is 
assigned to Noah in the Old Testament. But if 
there are similarities, think of the dissimilarities, 
and ho-w they are to be explained. It is quite 
clear that, if this story -was borrowed from a Semitic 
source, it was not boiTowed from the Old Testament, 
for in that case it -would really seem impossible to 
account for the differences between the two stories. 
That it may have been borrowed from some un- 
known Semitic source cannot, of course, be dis- 
proved, because no tangible proof has ever been 
produced that would admit of being disproved. But 
if it were, it would be the only Semitic loan in 
ancient Sanski-it literature— and that ought to make 
us pause I 

The story of the boar and the tortoise too, can be 
traced back to the Vedic literature. For we read in 
the Taittiriya Sanjhita ^ : 

‘ At first this was water, fluid. Pragapati, the lord 
of creatures, having become wind, moved on it. He 
saw this earth, and becoming a boar, he took it up. 
Becoming Visvakarman, the maker of aU things, he 
cleaned it. It spread and became the wide-spread 
Earth, and this is why the Earth is called Prithivi, 
the -wide-spread V 

And we find in the <Satapatha Brahma-na ^ the fol- 
lowing slight allusion at least to .the tortoise myth: 

'■ VII. 1, 6, 1 seq. ; Muir, i. p. 52 ; Colebrooko, Essays, i. 75. 

* See Note Gr. 

® Vn. 6, 1, 6 ; Mviir, Original Sanskrit Texts, i. p. 54. 
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' Pra^r.^pati, assuming the form of a tortoise (Khrma), 
brought forth all creatures. In so far as he brought 
them forth, he made them (akarot), and because he 
made them he was (called) tortoise (Khrma). A tor- 
toise is (called) Kasyapa, and therefore all creatures 
are called Kasyapa, tortoise-like. He who was this 
tortoise (Khrma) was really Aditya, (the sun).’ 

One other allusion to something like a deluge^, 
important chiefly on account of the name of Manu 
occurring in it, has been pointed out in the Ka^Z/aka 
(XL 2), where this short sentence occurs; ‘ The waters 
cleaned this, Manu alone remained.’ 

All .this shows that ideas of a deluge, that is, of a 
submersion of the earth by water and of its rescue 
through divine aid, wci*e not altogether unknown in 
the early traditions of India, while in later times they 
were embodied in several of the Avataras of Vish7iu. 

When we examine the numerous accounts of a 
deluge among different nations in almost every part 
of the world, we can easily perceive that they do 
not refer to one single historical event, but to a 
natural phenomenon repeated eveiy year, namely the 
deluge or flood of the rainy season or the winter 
This is nowhere clearer than in Babylon. Sir 
Henry Bawlinson was the fii’st to point out that 
the twelve cantos of the poem of Izdubar Or Nimrod 
refer to the twelve months of the year and the 
twelve representative signs of the Zodiac. Dr. 
Haupt afterwards pointed out that Eabani, the wise 
bull-man in the second canto, corresponds to the 
second month, Ijjar, April-May, represented in the 
Zodiac by the bull; that the union between Eabani 


'■ Weber, Indische Streifen, i. p. 11. 


® See Lecture Y, p. 152. 
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and ISTimrod in the third canto corresponds to the 
third month. Si van, May- June, represented in the 
Zodiac by the twins ; that the sickness of Nimrod 
in the seventh canto coiresponds to the seventh 
month, Tishri, September-October, when the sun 
begins to wane: and that the flood in the eleventh 
canto coiresponds to the eleventh month, Shabatu, 
dedicated to the storm-god Rimmon, represented in 
the Zodiac by the waterman h 

If that is so, we have surely a right to claim the 
same natural origin for the story of the Deluge in 
India which we are bound to admit in other countries. 
And even if it could be proved that in the form in 
which these legends have reached us in India they 
show traces of foreign influences-, the fact would 
still remain that such influences have been per- 
ceived in comparatively modern treatises only, and 
7 not in the ancient hymns of the Rig-veda. 

Other conjectures have been made with even less 
foundation than that which would place the ancient 
poets of India under the influence of Babylon. China 
has been appealed to, nay even Persia, Parthia, and 
Bactria, countries beyond the reach of India at that 
early time of which w'e are here speaking. I only 
wonder that traces of the lost Jewish tribes have 
not been discovered in the Vedas, considering that 
Afgnanistan has so often been pointed out as one of 
their favourite retreats. 

After having thus carefully examined all the traces 
of supposed foreign influences that have been brought 


‘ Sec Haupt, Der Keilinschriftliche Sintfluthbericht, 1881, p. 10. 

" Seo M. il., Chips, vol. i. p. 158. The seventh day for the be- 
ginning of the flood is mentioned in the Bhagavata Puriina only. 
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iforward by various scholars, I think I may say that 
! there really is no trace whatever of any foreign influ- 
>ence in the language, the religion, or the ceremonial 
• of the ancient Vedic literature of India. As it stands 
before us now, so it has grown up, protected by the 
mountain ramparts in the North, the Indus and the 
Desert in the West, the Indus or what was called 
the sea in the South, and the Ganges in the East. 
It presents us with a home-grown poetry, and a 
home-grown religion; and history has preserved to 
us at least this one relic, in order to teach us what 
the human mind can achieve if left to itself, sur- 
rounded by a scenery and by conditions of life that 
might have made man’s life on earth a paradise, if 
man did not possess the strange art of turning even 
a paradise into a place of misery. 



LECTUEE V. 


THE LESSONS OF THE VEDA. 

Although there is hardly any department of 
learning which has not received new light and new 
life from the ancient literature of India, yet nowhere 
is the light that comes to us from India so important, 
BO novel, and so rich as in the study of religion and 
mythology. It is to this subject therefore that I 
mean to devote the remaining lectui'es of this course, 
I do so, partly because I feel myself most at home in 
that ancient world of Vedic literature in which the 
germs of Aryan religion have to be studied, partly 
because I believe that for a proper understanding of 
the deepest convictions, or, if you like, the strongest 
prejudices of the modem Hindus, nothing is so useful 
as a knowledge of the Veda. It is perfectly true that 
nothing would give a falser impression of the present 
Brahmanical religion than the ancient Vedic litera- 
ture, supposing we were to imagine that three 
thousand years could have passed over India without 
producing any change. Such a mistake would be 
nearly as absurd as to deny any difference between 
the Vedic Sanskrit and the spoken Bengali. But 
no one will gain a scholarlike knowledge or a true 
insight into the secret springs of Bengali who is 
ignorant of the grammar of Sanskrit ; and no one will 
ever understand the present religious, philosophical. 
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legal, and social opinions of the Hindus, who is unable 
to trace them hack to their true sources in the Veda. 

I still remember how, many years ago, when I 
began to publish for the first time the text and the 
commentary of the Hig-veda, it was argued by a 
certain, perhaps not quite disinterested party, that 
the Veda was perfectly useless, that no man in India, 
however learned, could read it, and that it was of no 
use either for missionaries or for any one else who 
wished to study and to influence the native mind. 
It was said that we ought to study the later San- 
skrit, the Laws of Manu, the epic poems, and, more 
particularly, the Pur^7ras. The Veda might do very 
well for German students, but not for Englishmen. 

There was no excuse for such ignorant assertions 
even thirty years ago, for in these very books, in the 
Laws of Manu, in the Mah^bharata, and in the 
Puraims, the Veda is everywhere proclaimed as the 
highest authority in all matters of religion^. ‘A 
Brahman,’ says Manu, ‘ unlearned in holy writ, is 
extinguished in an instant like dry grass on fire.’ 
‘ A twice-born man (that is a Brahma'aa, a Kshatriya, 
and a Vaisya) not having studied the Veda, soon 
falls, even when living, to the condition of a ^Sfidra, 
and his descendants after him.’ 

How far this license of ignorant assertion may be 
carried is shown by the same authorities who denied 
the importance of the Veda for a historical study of 
Indian thought, boldly charging those wily priests, 
the Brahmans, with having withheld - theii' sacred 
literature from any but their own caste. Now so far 
from withholding it, the Brahmans have always been 


^ Wilson, Lectures, p. 9. 
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striving, and often striving in vain, to make the 
study of their sacred literature obligatory on all 
castes, except the (Sfidras, and the passages just 
quoted from Manu show what penalties were threat- 
ened, if children of the second and third castes, the 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, were not instructed in the 
sacred literature of the Brahmans. 

At present the Brahmans themselves have spoken, 
and the reception they have accorded to mj’- edition 
of the Rig-veda ^ and its native commentary, the zeal 
with which they have themselves taken up the study 
of Vedic literature, and the earnestness with which 
different sects are still discussing the proper use that 
should be made of their ancient religious writings, 
show abundantly that a Sanskiut scholar ignorant of, 
or, I should rather say, determined to ignore the 
Veda, would be not much better than a Hebrew 
scholar ignorant of the Old Testament. 

I shall now proceed to give you some characteristic 
specimens of the religion and poetry of the Eig- 
veda. They can only be few, and as there is 
nothing like system or unity of plan in that coUec- 


' As it has been doubted, and even denied, that the publieation 
of the Eig-veda and its native commentary has had some important 
bearing on tire resuscitation of the religious life of India, I feel 
bound to give at least one from the many testimonials -which I have 
received from India. It comes from the Adi Brahma SarnSj, 
founded by Earn Mohun Roy, and now represented by its three 
branches, the Adi Brahma SamtVj, the Brahma Samilj of India, and 
the Sadharano Brahma Samaj. ‘The Committee of the Adi Brahma 
Samaj beg to offer you their hearty congratulations on the com- 
pletion of tho gigantic task which has occupied you for the last 
quarter of a century. By publishing the Eig-veda at a time when 
Vedic learning has by some sad fatality become almost extinct in 
the land of its birth, you have conferred a boon upon us Hindus, 
for which we cannot but be eternally grateful.' 
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tion of 1017' hymns, which we call the Sa^Jihita of 
the Rig-veda, I cannot promise that they will give 
3'ou a complete panoramic view of that intellectual 
world in which our Vedic ancestors passed their life 
on earth. 

I could not even answer the question, if you were 
to ask it, whether the religion of the Veda was x^oly- 
theistic, or monotheistic. Monotheistic, in the usual 
sense of that word, it is decidedly not, though there 
are hymns that assert the unity of the Divine as fear- 
lessly as any passage of the Old Testament, or the 
New Testament, or the Koran. Thus one poet says 
(Rig-veda 1. 164, 46) : ‘That which is one, sages name it 
in various ways — they call it Agni, Yama, Mdtarisvan.’ 

Another poet says : ‘ The wise poets represent 
their words Him who is one with beautiful wings, 
in many ways 

And again we hear of a being called Hira'?^ya- 
garbha, the golden germ (whatever the original of 
that name may have been), of whom the poet says^: 

‘ In the beginning there arose Hira%yagarbha ; he 
was the one born lord of all this. He established 
the earth and this sky. Who is the god to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice"?’ That Hiranyagarbha, 
the poet says, ‘ is alone God above all gods ’ (yaA \ 
deveshu adhi devaA ekaA asit) — an assertion of the 
unity of the Divine which could hardly be exceeded 
in strength by any passage from the Old Testament. 

But by the side of such passages, which are few 
in number, there are thousands in which ever so 
many divine beings are praised and prayed to. 
Their number is sometimes given as ‘ thrice eleven ® ’ 


‘ Eig-veda X. 114, 6. 


* Eig-veda X. 121. 


® Muir, iv. 9. 
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Zeus or Jupiter. The Vedic polytheism differs from 
the Greek and Roman polytheism, and, I may add, 
likewise from the polytheism of the Ural-Altaic, the 
Polynesian, the American, and. most of the African 
races, in the same manner as a confederacy of village 
communities differs from a monarchy. There are 
traces of an earlier stage of village-community life 
to be discovered in the later republican and monar- 
chical constitutions, and in the same manner nothing 
can be clearer, particularly in Greece, than that the 
monarchy of Zeus was preceded by what may be 
called the septarchy of several of the great gods of 
Greece. The same remark applies to the mythology 
of the Teutonic nations also In the Veda, however, 
the gods worshipped as supreme by each sept stand 
still side by side. No one is first always, no one is 
last alwaj^’S. Even gods of a decidedly inferior and 
limited character assume occasionally in the eyes 
of a devoted poet a supreme place above all other 
gods^. It was necessary, therefore, for the purpose 
of accurate reasoning to have a name, different from 
polytheism, to signify this worship of single gods, each 
occupying for a time a supreme position, and I pro- 


‘ Grimm showed that ThOrr is sometimes the supreme god, 
while at other times he is the son of Odinn. This, as Professor 
Zimmer truly remarks, need not he regarded as the result of a revo- 
lution, or even of gradual decay, as in the case of Dyaus and Tyr, 
hut simply as inherent in the character of a nascent polytheism. 
See Zeitschrift fur D. A., vol. xii. p. 174. 

^ ‘ Among not yet civilised races pr.ayors are addressed to a god 
with a special object, and to that god who is supposed to he most 
powerful in a special domain. He becomes for the moment the 
highest god, to whom all others must give place. He may be 
invoked as the highest and the only god, without any slight being 
intended for the other gods.’ Zimmer, 1. c. p. 175. 
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posed for it the name of Kathenotheism, that is a 
■worship of one god after another, or of Henotheism, 
» the -worship of single gods. This shorter name of 
Henotheism has found more general acceptance, as 
conveying more definitely the opposition between 
' Monotheism, the worship of one only God, and Heno- 
theism, the worship of single gods ; and, if but 
properly defined, it will answer its purpose very 
well. However, in reseai'ches of this kind we can- 
not he too much on our guard against technical 
terms. They are inevitable, I know: but they are 
almost always misleading. There is, for instance, 
a hymn addressed to the Indus and the rivers that 
tail into it, of which I hope to read you a transla- 
tion, because it determines very accurately the geo- 
graphical scene on which the poets of the Veda passed 
their life. Native scholars call these rivers devatfi,s 
r or deities, and European translators too speak of 
them as gods and goddesses. But in the language 
used by the poet with regard to the Indus and the 
other rivers, there is nothing to justify us in saying 
that he considered these rivers as gods and goddesses, 
unless we mean by gods and goddesses something very 
different from what the Greeks called River-gods and 
River-goddesses, Nymphs, Najades, or even Muses. 

And what applies to these rivers, applies more or 
less to aU the objects ofVedic worship. They all are 
stiU oscillating between w^hat is seen by the senses, 
what is created by fancy, and what is postulated by the 
understanding; they are things, persons, causes, ac- 
cording to the varying disposition of the poets : and 
if we call them gods or goddesses, we must remember 
the remark of an ancient native theologian, who re- 
minds us that by devata or deity he means no more 

L 2 
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than the object celebrated in a hymn, while jR^shi or 
seer means no more than the subject or the author 
of a hymn. 

It is difficult to treat of the so-called gods cele- 
brated in the Veda according to any sj^stem, for the 
simple reason that the concepts of these gods and the 
hymns addressed to them sprang up spontaneously 
and without any pre-established plan. It is best 
perhaps for our purpose to follow an ancient Brah- 
manical writer, who is supposed to have lived about 
400 B.c. He tells us of students of the Veda, before 
his time, who admitted three deities only, viz. Agni 
or fire, whose place is on the earth ; V^yu or Indra, 
the wind and the god of the thunderstorm, whose 
place is in the air; and Surya, the sun, whose place 
is in the sky. These deities, they maintained, re- 
ceived severally many appellations, in consequence 
of their gi'eatness, or of the diversity of their functions ; 
just as a priest, according to the functions which he 
performs at various sacrifices, receives various names. 

This is one view of the Vedic gods, and, though too 
narrow, it cannot be denied that there is some truth 
in it. A very useful division of the Vedic gods 
might be made, and has been made by Yaska, into 
terrestrial, aerial, and celestial, and if the old Hindu 
theoldgian meant no more than that all the mani- 
festations of divine power in nature might be traced 
back to three centi’es of force, one in the sk3^, one in 
the air, and one on the earih, he deserves great credit 
for his sagacity. 

But he himself perceived evidently that this gene- 
ralisation was not quite applicable to all the gods, and 
he goes on to say, ‘Or, it maj'- be, these gods are all 
distinct beings, for the praises addressed to them are 
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distinct, and their appellations also.’ This is quite 
right. It is the very object of most of these divine 
names to impart distinct individuality to the mani- 
festations of the powers of nature; and though the 
philosopher or the inspii-ed poet might perceive that 
these numerous names were hut names, while that 
which was named, was one and one onl^’’, this was 
certainly not the idea of most of the Vedic jRzshis 
themselves, still less of the people who listened to 
their songs at fairs and festivals. It is the peculiar 
character of that phase of religious thought which 
we have to study in the Veda, that in it the Divine 
is conceived and represented as manifold, and that 
many functions are shared in common by various 
gods, no attempt having yet been made at organising 
the whole body of the' gods, sharply separating one 
from the other, and subordinating all of them to 
several or, in the end, to one supreme head. 

Availing ourselves of the division of the Vedic 
gods into terrestrial, aerial, and celestial, as proposed 
by some of the earliest Indian theologians, we should 
have to begin with the gods connected with the earth. 

Before we examine them, however, we have first 
to consider one of the earliest objects of worship and 
adoration, namely Eao'th and Heaven, or Heaven and 
Earth, conceived as a divine couple. Not only in 
India, hut among many other nations, both savage, 
half-savage, or civilized, we meet with Heaven and 
Eai-th as one of the earliest objects, pondered on, 
transfigured, and animated by the early poets, and 
more or less clearly conceived by early philosophers. 
It is surprising that it should be so, for the conception 
of the Earth as an independent being, and of Heaven 
as an independent being, and then of both together 
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as a divine couple embracing the -whole universe, 
requires a considerable effort of abstraction, far more 
than the concepts of other divine powers, such as the 
Fire, the Eain, the Lightning, or the Sun. 

Still so it is, and as it may help us to under- 
stand the ideas about Heaven and Earth, as we find 
them in the Veda, and show us at the same time the 
strong contrast between the mythology of the Aryans 
and that of real savages (a contrast of great iin- 
portance, though I admit very difiicult to explain), 
I shall read you first some extracts from a book, 
published by a friend of mine, the Rev. William 
Wyatt Gill, for many years an active and most 
successful missionary in Mangaia, one of those Poly- , 
nesian islands that form a girdle round one quarter 
of our globe and aU share in the same language, 
the same religion, the Same mythology, and the same 
customs. The book is called ‘Myths and Songs 
from the South Pacific and it is full of interest to 
the student of mjdhology and religion. 

The story, as told him by the natives of Mangaia, 
runs as follows ^ : 

‘ The sky is built of solid blue stone. At one time 
it almost touched the earth ; resting upon the stout 
broad leaves of the teve (which attains the height of 


^ ‘ Es handelt sich hier nicht um amerikanische oder afrikanische 
Zersplitterung, sondein eine iiberrascliende Gleichartigkeit dehnt 
sich durch die Weite und Breite des Stillen Oceans, und wenn wir 
Oceanien in der vollen Auffassung nehmen mit Einsch^ss Mikro- 
und Mela-nesiens (bis Malaya), selbst weiter. Es liissfc sich sagen, 
dass ein einheitlicher Gedankenbau, in etwa 120 Lilngen und 70 
Breitegraden, ein Viertel nnsers Erdglobus uberwOlbt.’ Bastian, 
Die Heilige Sage der Polynesier, p. 57. Tyler, Primitive Culture, 
i. p. 290. 

- Henry S. King & Co., London, 1876. ^ P. 58. 
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about six feet) and the delicate indigenous arro'w-root 

(whose slender stem rarely exceeds three feet) 

In this narrow space between earth and sky the inha- 
bitants of this world were pent up. llu, whose usual 
residence was in Avaiki, or the shades, had come up 
for a time to this world of ours. Pitying the wretched 
confined residence of the inhabitants, he employed 
himself in endeavouring to raise the sky a little. 
For this purpose he cut a number of strong stakes 
of different kinds of trees, and fii-mly planted them 
in the ground at Eangimotia, the centre of the island, 
and with him the centre of the world. This was a 
considerable improvement, as mortals were thereby 
enabled to stand erect and to walk about without 
inconvenience. Hence Ru was named ‘'The sky- 
supporter.” Wherefore Teka sings (1794) : 

‘•Force up the sky, 0 Eu, 

And let the space be clear 1 ” 

‘One day when the old man was surveying his 
work, his graceless son Maui contemptuously asked 
him what he was doing there. Ru replied, “ Who 
told youngsters to talk ? Take care of yourself, or 
I will hurl you out of existence.” 

‘ “ Do it, then,” shouted Maui. 

‘ Ru was as good as his woi'd, and forthwith seized 
Maui, who was small of stature, and threw him to a 
great height. In falling Maui assumed the form of 
a bird, and lightly touched the ground, perfectly un- 
harmed. Maui, now thirsting for revenge, in a mo- 
ment resumed his natural form, but exaggerated to 
gigantic proportions, and ran to his father, saying : 

“Eu, who supportest the many hearens, 

The third, even to the highest, ascend!” 

Inserting his head between the old man’s legs, he 
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exerted all Lis prodigious strengtli, and hurled poor 
Ru, sky and all, to a tremendous height, — so high, 
indeed, that the blue sky could never get hack 
again. Unluckily, honrever, for the sky-supporting 
Ru, his head and shoulders got entangled among the 
stars. He struggled hard, but fruitlessly, to extri- 
cate himself. Maui walked off well pleased with 
having raised the sky to its present height, but left 
half his father’s body and both his legs ingloriously 
suspended between heaven and earth. Thus perished 
Ru. His body rotted away, and his bones came 
tumbling down from time to time, and were shivered 
on the earth into countless fragments. These shivered 
bones of Ru are scattered over every hill and valley 
of Mangaia, to the very edge of the sea.’ 

What the natives call ‘the bones of Ru’ (te ivi o 
Ru) are pieces of pumice-stone. 

Now let us consider, first of all, whether this story, 
which with slight variations is told all over the 
Polynesian islands^, is pure non-sense, or whether 
there was originally some sense in it. My conviction 
is that n on- s en.seJsjBvmiy-w-here-the-cli-il4-^-BenserOnly 
that unfortunately many children, like that youngster 
MAui, consider themselves much wiser than their 
fathers, and occasionally succeed in hurling them out 
of existence. 

It is a peculiarity of many of the ancient myths 
that they represent events, which happen every day, 
or every year, as having happened once upon a time 
The daily battle between day and night, the 3 marly 
battle between winter and spring, are represented 

' There is a second version of the story even in the small island 
of Mangaia ; see Myths and Songs, p. 71. 

• See before, p. 138. 
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falling back to the eai'th, like a bird, and rising in 
gigantic form on the morning sky. The dawn now was 
hurled away, and the sky was seen lifted high above 
the earth ; and Maui, the sun, marched on well pleased 
with having raised the sky to its present height. 

Why pumice-stone should be called the bones of 
Ku, we cannot tell, without knowing a great deal more 
of the language of Mangaia than we do at present. 
It is most likely an independent saying, and was 
afterwards united with the story of Ru and Maui. 

Now I must quote at least a few extracts from 
a Maori legend as written down by Judge Manning ^ : 

‘ This is the Genesis of the New Zealanders ; 

‘ The Heavens which are above us, and the Earth 
which lies beneath us, are the progenitors of men, 
and the origin of all things. 

‘Formerly the Heaven lay upon the Earth, and 
all was darkness. . . . 

‘ And the children of Heaven and Earth sought to 
discover the difference between light and darkness, 
between day and night. ... 

‘ So the sons of Rangi (Heaven) and of Papa 
(Earth) consulted together, and said: “Let us seek 
means whereby to destroy Heaven and Earth, or to 
separate them from each other.” 

‘Then said Tumatauenga (the God of War), “Let 
us destroy them both.” 

‘ Then said Tane-Mahuta (the Forest God), “Not so ; 
let them be separated. Let- one of them go upwards 
and become a stranger to us; let the other remain 
below and be a parent for us.” 

‘Then four of the gods tried to separate Heaven 


Bastian, Heilige Sage der Polynesier, p. 36. 
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nncl Earth, hut did not succeed, while the fifth, Time, 
succeeded. 

‘After Heaven and Earth Iiad been .separated, great 
storms arose, or, as the poet expresses it, one of their 
sons, Tawhiri-iilalca, the god of the winds, tried to 
revenge the outrage committed on his parents liy 
his brothers. Then follow dismal dusky days, and 
dripping chilly" skies, and arid scorching bla.st.s. All 
the gods tight, till at last Tu only remain.s, the god 
of war, who had devoured all his brothers, except 
the Storm. !Moro tights follow, in wliich the greater 
part of the earth w'as overwhelmed by the waters, 
and but a small portion remained dr}'. After that, 
light continued to increase, and as the light increased, 
so also the people who had been hidden between 
Heaven and Earth increased. , . . And so generation 
was added to generation down to the time of Haui- 
Potiki, he who brought death into the world. 

‘ Now in these latter days Heaven remains far re- 
moved from his wife, the Earth ; but the love of the 
wife rises upward in sighs towards her husband. These 
are the mists which tly U 2 >ward 8 from the mountain- 
tops ; and the tears of Heaven fall downwards on his 
wife; behold the dew-drojis ! ’ 

So far the Maori Genesis. 

Lot us now return to the Veda, and compare those 
crude and somewhat grotesque legends with the 
language of the ancient Aryan poets. In the h^nnns 
of the Eig-veda the separating and keeping apart of 
Heaven and Earth is several limes alluded to, and 
hero too it is represented as the work of the most 
valiant gods. In 1. 67, 3 it is Agni, fire, who holds 
the earth and supports the heaven ; in X. 89, 4' it is 
Indra who keeps them apart; in IX. 101, 15 Soma is 
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celebrated for the same deed, and in III. 31, 12 other 
gods too share the same honour 

In the Aitarej'a Erahmawa we read^: ‘These tv\'o 
worlds (Heaven and Earth) were once ioined together. 
They went asunder. Then it did not rain, nor did 
the sun shine. And the five tribes did not agree 
with one another. The gods then brought the two 
(Heaven and Earth) together, and when they came 
together, they performed a wedding of the gods.’ 

Here we have in a shorter form the same funda- 
mental ideas ; first, that formerly Heaven and Earth 
were together ; that afterwards they were separated , 
that when they were thus separated there was war 
throughout nature, and neither rain nor sunshine; 
that, lastly, Heaven and Earth were conciliated, and 
that then a great wedding took place. 

Howl need hai’dly remind those who are acquainted 
•with Greek and Roman literature, how familiar these 
and similar conceptions about a marriage between 
Heaven and Earth were in Greece and Italy. They 
seem to possess there a more special reference to the 
annual reconciliation between Heaven and Earth, 
which takes place in spring, and to their former 
estrangement during winter. But the first cosmo- 
logical separation of the two always points to the 
want of. light and the impossibility of distinction 
during the night, and the gi-adual lifting up of the 
blue sky through the rising of the sun®. 

In the Homeric hymns ^ the Earth is addressed as 

‘ Mother of gods, the wife of the starry Heaven ® ; ’ 

^ Bergaigne, La Religion Yedique, p. 240. 

2 Ait. Br. IV. 27 ; Muir, iv. p. 23. 

^ See Muir, iv. p. 24. * Homer, Hymn xxx. 17. 

* Haipt dewy feqrrjp, a\oy Ovpavov uaTeoSevTos, 
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and the Heaven or ^Ether is often called tlio father. 
Their raarriago too is described, as, for instance, by 
Euripides, vhen he saya: 

■Tlicro is ll»o mighty Earth, Jovo’s iElhcr: 

Iti' (the iEthcr) is tho creator of men and gods ; 

Tlie cartli receiving tho moist drops of rain, 

Bears mortals, 

Boars food, and tho tribes of animals. 

Hence she is not unjustly regarded 
As the mother of all 

And Tvhat is more curious still is that we have 
evidence that Euripides received this doctrine from 
his teacher, the philosopher Anaxagoras. For Dio- 
nysius of Halicai-nassus - tells us that Euripides 
frequented the lectures of Anaxagoras. Now, it was 
the theory of that philosopher that originally all 
things were in all things, but that aftciwards they be- 
came sepai'atcd. Euripides later in life associated witli 
Soki-ates, and became doubtful regarding that theory. 
He accordinglj’- propounds the ancient doctrine by the 
mouth of another, namely Melanippc, who says: 

‘Tliis saying (myth) is not mine, but came from 
m;/ mother, that formerly Heaven and Earth ^vere 
one shape : but when they were separated from each 
other, they gave birth and brought all things into 
the light, trees, birds, beasts, and the fishes whom 
the sea feeds, and the race of mortals.’ 


^ Euripides, Chiysippus, fmgm. C (edit. Didofc, p. S2i) : — 
roTa fttfiari] i:at Aid: aW^p, 
i plv dvBpintan’ nai OiSiv ’^(vlraip, 

4 6’ vypoB6\ovs irrayoi'as youovs 
Ttapadf^afia'tj riKTti Bvarov;, 
riirrct Bt popdi’, ^v\d re BtjpSiv, 
oBer ovK aSiKoi? 
prjTTjp vavTW vtvuptaTai. 

’ Dionysius Halic. vol. v. p. 355 ; Muir, v. p. 27. 
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Thus "we have met with the same idea of the ori- 
ginal union, of a separation, and of a subsequent 
re-union of Heaven and Earth in Greece, in India, 
and in the Polynesian islands. 

Let us now see how the poets of the Veda address 
these two beings, Heaven and Earth. 

They are mostly addressed in the dual, as two 
beings forming but one concept. We meet, however, 
with verses which are addressed to the Earth by 
herself, and which speak of her as ‘kind, without 
thorns, and pleasant to dwell on^,’ while there are clear 
traces in some of the hymns that at one time Dyaus, 
the sky, was the supreme deity 2. When invoked 
together they are called D3’’avaprithiv3'-au, from 
djm, the sky, and pr^thivi, the broad earth. 

If we examine their epithets, we find that many 
of them reflect simply the phj'sical aspects of Heaven 
and Earth. Thus they are called uru, wide, uru- 
vya/cas, widely expanded, dhre-ante, with limits 
far apait, gabhira, deep, ghritavat, giving fat, 
madhudugha, jdclding honey or dew, payasvat, 
full of milk, bhhri-retas, rich in seed. 

Another class of epithets represents them already 
as endowed with certain human and superhuman 
qualities, such as asas/cat, never tiring, a5far.a, not 
decaying, which brings us very near to immortal; 
adruh, not injuring, or not deceiving, pra/^etas, 
provident, and then pita-mata, father and mother, 
devaputra, having the gods for their sons, rita- 
v?’^dh and ritavat, protectors of the jRfta, of what is 
right, guardians of eternal laws. 

Here you see what is so interesting in the Veda, 


' Rig-veda I. 22, 15. 


See Science of Language, toI. ii. p. 637. 
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the gradual advance from the material to the spi- 
ritual, from the sensuous to the supersensuous. from 
the human to the super-human and the divine. 
Heaven and Eartli %verc seen, and, accoi-ding to our 
notions, they might simply be classed as visible and 
iinite beings. But the ancient poets -were more honest 
to thcmsidves. They could sec Heaven and Earth, but 
lliey never sa-w them in their entirety. They felt 
that there was something beyond the purely finite 
aspect of these beings, and therefore they thought of 
them, not as they -would think of a stone, or a tree, 
or a dog, but as something not-finite, not altogether 
visible or knowablo, yet as something important to 
themselve.';, powerful, strong to bless, but also strong 
to hurt. Whatever was between Heaven and Earth 
seemed to be theins, their propert}', their realm, their 
dominion. The}' held and embraced all ; they seemed 
to have produced all. The Devas or bright beings, 
the sun, the dawn, the fire, the wind, the rain, were 
all theirs, and were called therefore the ofispring of 
Heaven and Earth. Thus Heaven and Earth became 
the Universal Father and Mother. 

Then we ask at once, ‘Were then these Heaven 
and Earth gods “? But gods in what sense 1 In our 
sensc of God 1 Why, in our sense, God is altogether 
incapable of a plural. Then in the Greek sense of 
the word? No, certainly not, for what the Greeks 
called gods was the result of an intellectual growth 
totally independent of the Veda or of India. We 
must never forget that what we call gods in ancient 
mythologies are not substantial, living, individual 
beings, of -n'hom we can predicate this or that. 
Deva, which we translate by god, was originally 
nothing but an adjective, expressive of a quality 
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shared by heaven and earth, by the sun and the stars 
and the da\Yn and the sea, namely brightness; and 
the idea of god, at that early time, contains neither 
more nor less than what is shared in common by all ' 
these bright beings. That is to say, the idea of god is 
not an idea ready-made, which could be applied in its 
abstract purity to heaven and earth and other such- 
like beings ; but it is an idea, growing out of the con- ' 
cepts of heaven and earth and of the other bright 
beings, slowly separating itself from them, but never 
containing more than what was contained, though 
confusedly, in the objects to which it was successively 
applied. 

Is or must it bo supposed that heaven and earth, 
Having once been raised to the rank of undeca3dng 
or immortal beings, of divine parents, of guardians 
of the laws, were thus permanent!}’- settled in the 
religious consciousness of the people. Far fi'om it. j 
When the ideas of other gods, and of more active 
and more distinctly personal gods had been elabo- 
rated, the Vedic i?/shis asked without hesitation. 
Who then has made heaven and earth 1 not esactl}' 
Heaven and Earth, as conceived before, but heaven 
and earth as seen every day, as a part of what began 
to be called Nature or the Universe. 

Thus one jjoet says ^ : 

‘Ho was indeed among the gods the cleverest 
workman who produced the two brilliant ones (heaven 
and earth), that gladden all things ; he who measured 
out the two bright ones (heaven and earth) by his 
wisdom, and established them on everlasting sup- 
ports.’ 


Kig-veda I. 160, 4. 
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And again ‘He was a' good workman who pro- 
duced heaven and earth; the wise, who b}” his 
might brought together these two (heaven and earth), 
the wide, the deep, the well-fashioned in the bottom- 
less space.’ 

Very soon this great work of making heaven and 
earth was ascribed, like other mighty works, to the 
mightiest of their gods, to Indra. At first we read 
that Indra, originally onl}' a kind of Jupiter pluvius, 
or god of rain, stretched out heaven and earth, like 
a hide-; that he hold them in his hand®, that he 
upholds heaven and earth^, and that he grants heaven 
and eaidh to his worshippers But very soon Indra 
is praised for having made Heaven and Earth ® ; and 
then, when the poet remembers that Heaven and 
Earth had been praised elsewhere as the parents 
of the gods, and more especially as the parents of 
Indra, he does not hesitate for a moment, but sa3's : 
‘What poets living before us have reached the end 
of all thy greatness ? for thou hast indeed begotten 
thy father and thy mother together ® from thy own 
body ! ’ 

That is a strong measure, and a god who once 
could do that, was no doubt capable of anything 
afterwards. The same idea, namely that Indra is 
greater than heaven and earth, is expressed in a less 
outrageous way by another poet, who says'* that 
Indra is gi’eater than heaven and earth, and that 


‘ Hig-veda TV. 56, 3. * L. c. VIII. C, 5. 

" L. e. III. 30, 5. ‘ L. c. III. 32, 8. 

* L. c. III. 34, 8. « L. c. VIII. 36, 4. ^ L. c. X. 54, 3. 

* Of. IV. 17, 4, where Dyaus is the father of Indra ; see however 
Muir, iv. 31, note. 

“ Rig-veda VI. 30, 1. 

M 
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both together are only a half of Indra. Or again ^ ; 
‘ The divine Dyaus howed before Indra^ before Indra 
the great Earth bowed with her wide spaces.’ ‘At 
the birth of thy splendour Dj^aus trembled, the Earth 
trembled for fear of thy anger 

Thus, from one point of view. Heaven and Earth 
were the greatest gods, they were the parents of 
everything, and therefore of the gods also, such as 
Indra and others. 

But, from another point of view, every god that 
was considered as supreme at one time or other, 
must necessarily have made heaven and earth, must 
at all events be greater than heaven and earth, and 
thus the child became greater than the father, aye, 
became the father of his father. Indra was not 
the onl}’- god that created heaven and earth. In one 
hymn ^ that creation is ascribed to Soma and Pushan, 
by no means vei'y prominent characters ; in another 
to Hiranyagarbha (the golden germ) ; in another 
again, to a god who is simply called DhS-tri, the 
Creator®, or Visvakarman ®, the maker of all things. 
Other gods, such as Mitra and Savit?'i, names of 
the sun, are praised for upholding Heaven and Earth, 
and the. same task is sometimes performed by the 
old god Varuna’ also. 

What I wish you to observe in all this is the 
perfect freedom with which these so-called gods or 
Devas are handled, and particularly the ease and 
naturalness with which now the one, now the other 
emerges as supreme out of this chaotic theogony. 


1 Rig-veda 1. 131, 1. 

= L. c. II. 40, 1. 

« L. c. X. 190, 3. 

’ L. c. VI. 70, 1. 


= L. c. IV. 17, 2. 
* L. c. X. 121, 9. 
® L. c. X 81, 2. 
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is the peculiar character of the ancient Vedic 
joh'gion. totally different both from the Polytheism 
and from the Monotheism as -we see it in the Greek 
and the JoTdsh religions ; and if the Veda had taught 
us nothing else but this lienotheidic phase, which 
must everywhere have preceded the more highly 
organised phase of Polytheism which we see in 
Greece, in Borne, and elsewhere, the study of the 
Veda v.'ould not have been in vain. 

/ It may be quite true that the poetry of the Veda 
is neither beautiful, in our sense of the word, nor 
very profound ; but it is instructive. When we see 
those two giant spectres of Heaven and Earth on 
the background of the Vedic religion, exerting their 
influence for a time, and then vanishing before the 
light of younger and more active gods, we learn a 
lesson which it is well to learn, and which wc can 
hardly learn anywhere else — the lesson 
mad e and v auiutdc — how the Beyond or the Infinite 
was named b}* different names in order to bring it 
near to the mind of man, to make it for a time com- 
prehensible, until, when name after name had proved 
of no avail, a nameless God was felt to answer best 
the restless cravings of the human heart. 

I shall next translate to you the hymn to which I 
referred before as addressed to the B-ivers. If the 
Eivers are to be called deities at all, they belong to 
the class of terrestrial deities. But the reason why 
I single out this hymn is not so much because it 
throws new light on the theogonic process, but 
because it may help to impart some reality to the 
vague conceptions which we form to ourselves of the 
ancient Vedic poets and their surroundings. The 
rivers invoked are, as we shall see, the real rivers of 
M a 
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the Punjalo, and the poem shows a much wider geo- 
graphical horizon than we should expect from a mere 
village bard^. 

1. ‘Let the poet declare, O Waters, your exceeding 
greatness, here in the seat of Vivasvat^. By seven 
and seven they have come forth in three, courses, but 
the Sindhu (the Indus) exceeds all the other wander- 
ing rivers by her strength. 

2. ‘ Varuna dug out paths for thee to walk on, 
when thou rannest to the race^. Thou proceedest 


1 Eig-veda X. 75. See Hibbert Lectures, Lect. iv, 

® Vivasvat is a name of the sun, and the seat home of 
Vivasvat can hardly be anjiihing but the earth, as the home of 
the sun, or, in a more special sense, the place ■where a sacrifice 
is offered. 

^ I formerly translated yat vajian abhi adravaft tvam by ‘ -when 
thou rannest for the prizes.’ Grassmann had translated similarly, 
‘When thou, 0 Sindhu, rannest to the prize of the battle,’ -while 
Lud-wig wrote, ‘When thou, 0 Sindhu, -was flo-wing on to greater 
powers.’ Va^a, connected with vegeo, vigeo, vigil, wacker (see 
Curtius, Gnindziige, No. 159), is one of the many difficult words in 
the Veda, the general meaning of which may be guessed, but in 
many places cannot yet be determined ■with certainty. VAjra occurs 
very frequently, both in the singular and the plural, and some of 
its meanings are clear enough. The St. Petersbrirg Dictionary gives 
the following list of them— swiftness, race, prize of race, gain, 
treasure, race-horse, &c. Here we perceive at once the difficulty 
of tracing all these meanings back to a common source,. though it 
might be possible to begin with the meanings of strength, strife, 
contest, race, whether friendly or warlike, then to proceed to what 
is won in a race or in war, viz. booty, treasure, and lastly to take 
■vagah in the more general sense of acquisitions, goods, even goods 
bestowed as gifts. We have a similar transition of meaning in the 
Greek a.9\os, contest, contest for a prize, and aO\ov, the prize of 
contest, reward, gift, while in the plural rd aO\a stands again for 
contest, or even the place of combat. The Vedic vasrambhara may 
in fact be rendered by dOkofopos, vasrasfiti by dOKoawr]. 

The transition from fight to prize is seen in passages such as : 

Kig-veda VI. 45, 12, vajran indra sravayyan tvaya jreshma hitain 
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on a procipitous lidge of the e.arlh, ■when tlion art 
lord in the van of all the moving streams. 

3. ‘ The sound rises up to lieaven above the earth ; 
.she stirs up -with splendour her endless power As 
from a cloud, the showers thunder forth, •when tlie 
Sindliu comes, roaring like a bull. 

4. ‘ To thee, 0 Sindhu, they (the other rivers) come 
as lowing mother-cows (run) to their young with their 
milk-. Like a king in battle thou leadest the two 
wings, when thou reachest the front of these down- 
rushing rivers. 

5. ‘Accept, 0 Gahga (Ganges), Yamuna (Jumna), 
Sarasvall (Sursuti), -S'utudri (Sutlej), Parush?a (Ira- 
vati, Kavi), m 3 ' praise^! ^Yith the Asikni (Akesines) 
listen, 0 3Iarudvridha^, and with the Vitasta (Hy- 


iHiunnm, 'jl.iy vre willi thy help, 0 IiiJn, win the glorious fights, 
tho offered prize ’ (cf. uOKohrqt). 

Rig-ved.". Vlil. 10, IS, td it vajebhi/i jigyu/i m.ihiit diiuii.'un, 
‘ They v.*on great weaitii by b.attles.’ 

V.'liat we w.aiit for .a proper iinderst.anding of our verso, .are 
pass.ages where wc h.ave, .as here, .a inovoinont towards vrij-as in llio 
plr.ral. Such passages are few ; for instance : X. 53, 8, litra 
eahitma ye ihan iUeva/i sivtln vayam lit tarema ahhi vAyan, ‘ Lot 
us le.ave here. lho=e who were unlucky (the dead), and let us got up 
to lucky toils.’ No more is probably meant hero when the Sindhu 
is said to run towards her vA^as, tliat is, her struggles, her fights, 
her .ace across the mountains with the other rivers. 

’ On .sushma, .strength, see Rig-voda, transkatioii, vol. i. p. 105. 
We find subhiam sushmam IL 11, 4; and iyarti with sushmani 
IV. 17, 12. 

’ See Muir. Sanskrit Texts, v. p. 31-i. 

' ‘ O AlarudvridhA with Asikni, YitaslA ; O AryikiyA, listen with 
the SushomA,' LutUcig. ‘Asikni and VitastA and MarudviidliA, 
with the SushomA, hear ns, 0 ArjiikiyA,’ Grass/mnn. 

‘ SlarudvridbA, a general name for river. According to Roth 
the combined course of tlio Akesines and llydaspos, hrjurc the 
junction ivith the Hydraotes; according to Ludwig, the rivor ajkr 
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daspeS; Beliafc); O Argrikiya^, listen with the Sus- 
homa^. 

6. ‘First thou goest united with the Trishiiama 
on thy journey, with the Susartu, the Kasa (Rauiha, 
Araxes^?), and the ;Sveti, — 0 Sindhu, with the Kuhha 
(Kophen, Cahul river) to the Gomati (Gomal), with 
the Mehatnu to the Krumu (Kurrum) — with whom 
thou proceedest together. 

7. ‘ Sparkling, bright, with mighty splendour she 
carries the waters across the plains — the unconquered 
Sindhu, the quickest of the quick, like a beautiful 
mare — a sight to see. 

8. ‘Rich in horses, in chariots, in garments, in 
gold, in booty in wool®, and in straw®, the Sindhu, 


tho junction with Hj’draotos. Zimmer (Altindischcs Loben, p, 12) 
adopts Roth’s, Kieport in hi'^ maps follows Ludwig’s opinion. 

* According to Yiiska tho Ar(;ikiyil is the Vipfts. Vivien de Saint- 
Jliirtin takes it for tho country watered by tho Suwan, tho Soanos 
of Megasthoncs. 

- According to Yfiska tho SushomU is tho Indus. Vivien do 
Saint-Martin identifies it with tho Suwan. Zimmer (1. c, p. 14) 
points out that in An-ian, Indica, iv, 12, there is a various reading 
Soamos for Soanos. 

“ Chips from a Gorman Workshop, vol. i. p. 167. 

‘ Vilfirinivati is by no means an oas}' word. Honco all transla- 
tors vary, and none settles tho meaning. Muir translates, ‘ yielding 
nutriment;’ Zimmor, ‘having plenty of quick horses;' Ludwig, 
‘ lilte a strong maro.’ Vil(/in, no doubt, means a strong horse, a 
racer, but vAjrini never occurs in tho Rig-veda in tho sense of a mare, 
and tho text is not vAj/inlvat, but vAj/inivati. If vAj/inI meant mare, 
we might translate rich in marcs, but that would bo a mere repetition 
after svasvA, possessed of good horses. Vaj/inivati is chieflj' applied 
to Ushas, Sarasvati, and hero to tho rivor Sindhu. It is joined with 
vajehliiA, Rig-veda I. 3, 10, which, if vasrini meant mare, would 
mean ‘rich in mares through horses.’ We also read, Rig-veda 
I. 48, 16, sam (naft mimikshva) va!;ai7^ vaginlvjiti, which we can 
hardly translate by ‘ give us horses, . thou who art possessed of 
mares ; ' nor, Rig-veda I. 92, 15, yukshva hi vAsrinivati asvAn, 
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handsome and young, clothes herself in sweet 
flowers h 

9. ‘The Sindhu has yoked her easy chariot with 
horses ; may she conquer prizes for us in the race. ' 
The greatness of her chariot is praised as truly 

‘harBess the horses, thovi who art rich in mares.’ In most of the 
passages where vaginivati occurs, the goddess thus addressed is 
represented as rich, and asked to bestow wealth, and I should' 
therefore prefer to take Tagini, as a coUectire abstract noun, like 
tretini, in the sense of wealth, originally booty, and to translate 
vaginlvati simply by rich, a meaning well adapted to every passage 
where the word occurs. See now, Vedic Hymns, vol. i. p. 443. 

‘ tJniavatl, rich in wool, probably refers to the flocks of sheep 
for which the North-West of India was famous. See Eig-veda 
I. 126, 7. 

® Silamftvati does not occur again in the Eig-veda. Muir trans- 
lates, * rich in plants ; ’ Zimmer, ‘ rich in water ; ’ Ludwig takes it as 
a proper name. Sayana states that silama is a plant which is made 
into ropes. That the meaning of silamavati was forgotten at an 
early time we see by the Atharva-veda, III. 12, 2, substituting 
sflnritavatt for silamavati, as preserved in the Sankhayana Grihya- 
sdtras, 3, 3. I think silama means straw, from whatever plant it may 
be taken, and this would be equally applicable to a sala, a house, 
a sthuna, a post, and to the river Indus, It may have been, as 
Ludwig conjectures, an old local name, and in that case it may 
possibly account for the name given in later times to the Suleiman 

’ Madhuvridh is likewise a word which does not occur again in 
the Eig-veda. Sayana explains it by nirgmuii and similar plants, 
but it is doubtful what plant is meant. Gunda is the name of 
a grass, madhuvridh therefore may have been a plant such as sugar- 
cane, that yielded a sweet juice, the Upper Indus being famous for 
sugar-cane ; see Hiouen-thsang, ii. p. 105. I take adhivaste with 
.Both in the sense ‘ she dresses herself,’ as we might say ‘ the river is 
dressed in heather.’ Muir translates, ‘she traverses a land yielding 
sweetness ; ’ Zimmer, ‘she clothes herself in Madhuvridh ; ’ Ludwig, 
‘the Silamiivati throws herself into the increaser of the honey- 
sweet dew.’ All this shows how little progress can be made in 
Vedic scholarship by merely translating either words or verses, 
without giving at the same time a full justification of the meaning 
assigned to every single word. 
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great — that chariot which is irresistible, which has 
its own glory, and abundant strengthV 

This hymn does not sound perhaps very poetical, 
in our sense of the word ; yet if you will try to realise 
the thoughts of the poet who composed it, you will 
perceive that it is not without some bold aud powerful 
conceptions. 

Take the modern peasants, living in their villages 
by the side of the Thames, and you must admit that 
ho would be a remarkable man who could bring him- 
self to look on the Thames as a kind of general, 
riding at the head of many English rivers, and load- 
ing them on to a race or a battle. Yet it is easier 
to travel in England, and to gain a commanding view 
of the river-system of the country, than it was three 
thousand years ago to travel over India, even over 
that part of India which the poet of our hjnnn com- 
mands. He takes in at one swoop three great river- 
systems, or, as he calls them, three great armies of 
rivers — those flowing from the North-West into the 
Indus, those joining it from the North-East, and, 
in the distance, the Ganges and the Jumnah with 
their tributaries. Look on the map and you will 
see how well these three ai'mies are determined ; 
but our poet had no map — he had nothing but high 
mountains and sharp eyes to carry out his trigono- 
metrical surve3^ Now I call a man, who for the 
first time could see those three marching armies of 
rivers, a poet. 

The next thing that strikes one in that hymn — 
if hymn we must call it — is the fact that all these 
rivers, large and small, have their own proper names. 


* Seo St. Petei-sburg Dictioa.iry, s. v. virapsin. 
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That sho-n's a considerable advance in civilized life, 
and it proves no small degree of coherence, or vhat 
the French call solidarity, between the tribes who had 
taken possession of Northern India. Most settlers 
call the river on whose banks they settle ‘ tKe Hver.' 
Of course there arc many names for river. It may 
be called the runner^, the fertiliser, the roarer — or, 
with a little poetical metaphor, the arrow, the horse, 
the cow, the father, the mother, the watchman, the 
child of the mountains. Many rivers had many names 
in different parts of their course, and it was only 
when communication between different settlements 
became more frequent, and a fixed terminolog}* was 
felt to be a matter of necessity, that the rivers of a 
country were properly baptised and registered. All 
this had been gone through in India before our hymn 
became possible. 

And now we have to consider another, to my 
mind the most startling fact. We here have a number 
of names of the rivers of India, as they were known 
to one single poet, say about 1000 B. c. We then 
hear nothing of India tiU we come to the days of 
Alexander, and when we look at the names of the 
Indian rivers, represented as well as they could be 
by Alexander’s companions, mere strangers in India, 
and by means of a strange language and a strange 
alphabet, we recognise, without much difficulty, 
nearly all of the old Vedic names. 

In this respect the names of rivers have a great 
advantage over the names of towns in India. What 


' •' .Among the Hottentots, the Kunene, Okavango, and Orange 
rivers, all have the name of Garib, i. e. the Runner.’ Dr. Theoph. 
Halm, Cape Times, July 11, 1882. 
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we now call Dilli or Delhi was in ancient times called 
Indraprastlia, in later times Shahjahdndhdd. Oucle 
is Ayodhya, but tlie old name of Saketa is forgotten. 
The town of Paialiputra, known to the Greeks as 
Palinibotlira^ is now called PatncP. 

Now I can assure you this persistency of the Vedic 
river names was to my mind something so startling 
that I often said to myself, This cannot be — there 
must be something wrong here. I do not wonder so 
much at the names of the Indus and the Ganges 
being the same. The Indus was known to early 
traders, whether by sea or by land. Skjdax sailed 
from the country of the Paktyes, i.e. the Pushtus, as 
the Afghans still call themselves, down to the mouth 
of the Indus. That was under Daiius Hystaspes 
(521-486). Even before that time India and the 
Indians were known by their name, v/hich was derived 
from Sindhu, the name of their frontier river. The 
neighbouring tribes who spoke Iranic languages all 
pronounced, like the Persian, the s as an h-. Thus 
Sindhu became Hindhu (Hidhu), and, as h’s were 
dropped even at that early time, Hindhu became 
Indu. Thus the river was called Indos, the people 
Indoi by the Greeks, -who first heard of India through 
the Persians. 

Sindhu probably meant originally the. divider, 
keeper, and defender, from sidh, to keep off. It was 
a masculine, before it became a feminine. No more 
telling name could have been given to a broad river, 
which guarded peaceful settlers both against the 
inroads of hostile tribes and the attacks of wild 


• Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, vol. xii. p. 113. 
- Plinj’, Hist. N.al. vi. 20, 71 ; ‘ Indus incolis .Sindus appellatus.’ 
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auimals. A common name for the ancient settle- 
ments of the Aryans in India -was ‘ the Seven Eivers,’ 
^ ‘ Sapta SindhavaA.’ But though sindhu was used as 
an appellative noun for river in general (cf. Rig-veda 
VL 19j 5, samudrd na sindhavaA yadamanS,A, ‘ like 
livers longing for the sea’), it remained throughout 
the whole history of India the name of its powerful 
guardian river, the Indus. 

In some passages of the Eig-veda it has been 
pointed out that sindhu might better be translated 
by ‘ sea,’ a change of meaning, if so it can be called, 
fully explained by the geogi-aphical conditions of the 
country. There are places where people could swim 
across the Indus, there are others where no eye 
could teU whether the boundless expanse of water 
should be called river or sea. The two run into each 
other, as every sailor knows, and naturally the 
meaning of sindhu, river, runs into the meaning of 
sindhu, sea. 

But besides the two gi-eat rivers, the Indus and 
the Ganges, — in Sanskrit the GangS., literally the 
Go-go, — we have the smaller rivers, and many of 
their names also agree with the names preserved to 
us by the companions of Alexander 

The Yamuna, the Jumna, was known to Ptolemy 
as Atd/iowa^, to Pliny as Jomanes, to Arrian, some- 
what corrupted, as Jobares 

The >S'utudri, or, as it was afterwards called, /S'ata- 
dru, meaning ‘ running in a hundred streams,’ was 


' The hi story of these names has been treated by Professor Lassen, 
in his ‘ Indische Alterthumskunde,’ and more lately by Professor 
Kaegi, in his very careful essay, ‘ Her Big-veda,’ pp. 146, 147. 

* Ptol. vii. 1, 29. 

’ Arrian, Indica, viii. 6. 
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known to Ptolemy as Zabdpbtjs or Zdpabpos; Pliny 
called it Sydrus ; and Megasthenes, too, was probably 
acquainted with it as Zabdpbrjs. In the Veda^ it 
formed Avith the Vipas the frontier of the Punjab, 
and Ave hear of fierce battles fought at that time, it 
may be on the same spot A\’-here in 1846 the battle 
of the Sutledge Avas fought by Sir Hugh Gough and 
Sir Henry Hardinge. It Avas probably on the Vipas 
(later Vipiisa), a north-AAmstern tributary of the Sut- 
ledge, that Alexander's army turned back. The 
river AAms then called Hyphasis ; Pliny calls it 
Hypasis^, a very fair approximation to the Vedic 
Vipas, AAdiich means ‘unfettered.’ Its modern name 
is Bias or Bejah. 

The next river on the Avest is the Vedic Parush^ii, 
better knoAvn as Iravati ^ which Strabo calls Hyar- 
otis, Avhile Arrian gives it a more Gi’eek appearance 
by calling it Hydraotes. It is the modern EaAvi. 
It was this river which the Ten Kings AAdien attacking 
the Tritsus under Sudas tried to cross from the 
Avost by cutting off its Avater. But their stratagem 
failed, and they perished in the river (Rig-A’eda VH. 
18, 8-9). 

We then come to the Asikni, which means ‘ black.’ 


^ Rig-vecia III. 33, 1 : ‘From the lap of tlio mountains A’^ip.As and 
Sutudri rush forth ■with their water like two lusty mares neigh- 
ing, freed from their tethers, like two bright mother-cows licking 
(their calf). 

‘ Ordered by Indra and waiting his bidding you run toward the 
sea like two charioteers ; running together, as your waters rise, the 
one goes into the other, you bright ones.’ 

* Other classical names are Hj'panis, Bipasis, and Bibasis. 
Yaska identifies it with the Arj/ikiya. 

3 Of. Nirukta IX. 2G. 
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That river had another name also, iTandrabhaga, 
which means ‘ streak of the moon.’ The Greeks, 
however, pronounced that name l^avbopocpiyos, and 
^ this had the unlucky meaning of ‘the devourer of 
Alexander.’ Hesychius tells us that in order to avert 
the bad omen Alexander changed the name of that 
river into ’AKeo-^uijj, which would mean ‘ the Healer; ’ 
but he does not tell, what the Veda tells us, that 
this name ’AKea-Arjj was a Greek adaptation of another 
name of the same river, namely Asikni, which had 
evidently supplied to Alexander the idea of calling 
the Asikni ’Akco-Atj?. It is the modern Chinab. 

Next to the Akesines we have the Vedic Vitasta, 
the last of the rivers of the Punjab, changed in Greek 
into Hydaspes. It was to this river that Alexander 
retired, before sending his fleet down the Indus and 
leading his army back to Babylon. It is the modern 
( Behat or Jilam. 

I could identify still more of these Vedic rivers, 
such as, for instance, the Kubha, the Greek Cophen, 
the modern KS-bul river but the names which I have 


' ‘The first tributaries which join the Indus before its meeting 
with the Kubha or the Kabul river cannot be determined. All 
travellers in these northern countries complain of the continual 
changes in the names of the rivers, and we can hardly hope to 
find traces of the Vedic names in existence there after the lapse of 
three or four thousand years. The rivers intended may be the 
Shauyoob, Ladak, Abba Seen, and Burrindu, and one of the four 
rivers, the Easa, has assumed an almost fabulous character in the 
Veda. After the Indus has joined the Kubha or the Kabul river, 
two names occur, the Gomat! and Krumu, which I believe I was 
the first to identify with the modern rivers the Gomal and Kurrum. 
(Eoth, Nirukta, Eriilutemngen, p. 43, Anm.) The Gomal falls 
into the Indus, between Dera Ismael Khan and Paharpore, and 
although Elphinstone calls it a river only during the rainy season, 
Klaproth (Foe-koue-ki, p. 23) describes its upper course as far 
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traced from the Yeda to Alexander, and in many 
cases from Alexander again to our own time, seem to 
me sufficient to impress upon us the real and his- 
torical character of the A"eda. Suppose the Veda 
were a forgery — suppose at least that it had been 
put together after the time of Alexander — how could 
we explain these names ? They are names that have 
mostly a meaning in Sanskrit, they are names corre- 
sponding very closely to their Greek corruptions, as 
pronounced and written down by people who did not 
know Sanskrit. How is a forgeiy possible here 1 
I selected this hymn for two reasons. First, because 
it shows us the widest geogi-aphical horizon of the Vedic 
poets, confined by the snowy mountains in the North, 
the Indus and the range of the Suleiman mountains 
in the West, the Indus or the sea in the South, and 
the valley of the Jumna and Ganges in the East, 
Beyond that, the world, though open, was unknown 
to the Vedic poets. Secondly, because the same 
h3unn gives us also a kind of historical background 
to the Vedic age. These rivers, as we may see them 


more considcmblc, .and adds : “Un pou h Test do Sirmdglia, le Gomal 
tnaverse la cliaino do montagnos do Soliman, passo devant Eaghzi, 
ct fortiliso lo pays liabito par los tribus do Diiuletlchail ot do 
Giindelipour. II so dossftcho au ddfile do Pezou, ct son lit no so 
remplit plus d’c.au quo dans la saison despluics; alors_^seulemcnt 
il rejoint la droito dol’Indus, au sud-est du bourg do Paharpour.” 
The Kurrum falls into tbo Indus North of tho Gomal, while, ac- 
cording to the poet, wo should oxpect it South. It might be urged 
that poets aro not bound by tho samo rules as geographers, as we 
see, for instance, in tho verso immediately preceding. But if it 
should be taken as a serious objection, it will be better to give up 
tho Gomati than tho Kramu, the latter being the larger of the two, 
and we might then take Gomati, “ rich in cattle,” as an adjective 
belonging to Knimu,’ — Prom a review of General Cunningham’s 
‘ Ancient Geography of India,’ in Nature, 1871, Sept. 14, 
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to-day, as they were seen by Alexander and his Mace- 
donians, were seen also by the Vedic poets. Here 
we have an historical continuity — almost living wit- 
nesses, to tell us that the people whose songs have 
been so strangely, aye, you may almost say, so mira- 
culously preserved to us, were real people, lairds 
with their clans, priests, or rather, servants of their 
gods, shepherds with their flocks, dotted about on 
-the hills and valleys, with enclosures or palisades 
here and there, with a few strongholds, too, in case 
of need — living their short life on earth, as at that 
time life might be lived by men, without much push- 
ing and crowding and trampling on each other- 
spring, summer, and winter leading them on from 
year to year, and the sun in his rising and setting 
lifting up their thoughts from their meadows and 
groves which they loved, to a world in the East, 
from which they had come, or to a world in the 
West, to which they were gladly hastening on. 
They had what I call religion, though it was very 
simple, and hardly reduced as yet to the form 
of a creed. ‘There is a Beyond,’ that was all 
they felt and knew, though they tried, as well as 
they could, to give names to that Beyond, and 
thus to change religion into a religion. They had 
not as yet a name for God — certainly not , in our 
sense of the word — or even a general -name for the 
gods ; but they invented name after name to enable 
them to grasp and comprehend by some outward and 
visible tokens powers whose presence they felt in 
nature, though their true and full essence was to 
them, as it is to us, invisible and incomprehensible. 



LECTUEE VI. 

TEDIC DEITIES. 

The next important phenomenon of nature which 
was represented in the Veda as a terrestrial deity 
is Fire, in Sanskrit A^i, in Latin ig.nis. In the 
worship which is paid to the Fire and in the 
high praises bestowed on Agni we can clearly 
perceive the traces of a period in the history of 
man in which not only the most essential comforts 
of life, but life itself, depended on the knowledge 
of producing fire. To us fire has become so familiar 
that we can hardlj’ form an idea of what life would 
Ids without it. But how did the ancient dwellers 
on earth get command and possession of fire'? The 
Vedic poets tell us that fire first came to them 
from the sky, in the form of lightning, hut that it. 
disappeared again, and that then MMarisvan, a being 
to a certain extent like Prometheus, brought it hack 
and confided it to the safe keeping of the clan of the 
Bh'j’igus (Phlegyas) In other poems we hear of the 
mystery of producing fire by rubbing pieces of wood ; 
and here it is a curious fact that the name of the 
wood thus used for rubbing is in Sanskrit P ra- 
in anth a, a word which, as Kuhn has shown, would in 
Greek come very near to the name of Prometheus. The 
possession of fii’e, whether by preserving it as sacred on 


^ Muir, ir. p. 209. 
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the hearth, or by producing it at pleasure rvith the 
fire-drill, represents an enormous step in early civiliza- 
tion. It enabled people to cook their meat instead 
of eating it raw ; it gave them the power of carrjdng 
on their work by night; and in colder climates it 
really preserved them from being frozen to death. 
No wonder, therefore, that the fire should have been 
praised and worshipped as the best and kindest of 
gods, the only god who had come down from heaven 
to live on earth, the friend of man, the messenger of 
the gods, the mediator between gods and men, the 
immortal among mortals. He, it is said, protects 
the settlements of the Aryans, and frightens away 
the black-skinned enemies. 

Soon, however, fire was conceived by the Vedic 
poets under the more general character of light and 
warmth, and then the presence of Agni was perceived, 
not only on the hearth and the altar, but in the Dawn, 
in the Sun, and in the world beyond the Sun, while 
at the same time his power was recognised as ripen- 
ing, or as they called it, as cooking, the fruits of the 
earth, and as supporting also the warmth and the 
life of the human body. From that point of view 
Agni, like other powers, rose to the rank of a Supreme 
God He is said to have stretched out heaven and 
earth — naturally, because without his light heaven 
and earth would have been invisible and undistin- 
guishable. The next poet says that Agni held 
heaven aloft by his light, that he- kept the two 
worlds asunder; and in the end Agni is said to be 
the progenitor and father of heaven and earth, and 
the maker of all that flies, or walks, or stands, or 
moves on earth. 

^ M. M., Physical Eeligion, p. 194. 

K 
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Here we have once more' the same process before 
om' eyes. The human mind begins with being startled 
by a single or repeated event, such as the lightning, 
striking a tree and devouring a whole forest, or a 
spark of fire breaking forth from wood being rubbed 
against wood, whether in a forest, or in the wheel of 
a carriage, or at last in a fire-drill, devised on purpose. 
Man then begins to wonder at what to him is a 
miracle, none the less so because it is a fact, a simple, 
natural fact. He sees the effects of a power, but he 
can only guess at its cause, and if he is to speak of 
it, he can only do so by speaking of it as an agent, or 
as something like a human agent, and, if in some re- 
spects not quite human, in others more than human 
or super-human. Thus the concept of Fire grew, and 
while it became more and more generalised, it also 
became more sublime, more incomprehensible, more 
divine. "Without Agni, without fire, light, and warmth, 
life would have been impossible. Hence he became 
the author and giver of life, of the life of plants and 
animals and of men ; and his favour having once been 
implored for ‘ light and life and all things,’ what 
wonder that in the minds of some poets, and in the 
traditions of this or that village community, he should 
have been raised to the rank of a supreme ruler, a god 
above all gods, their own true god ! 

We now proceed to consider the powers which the 
ancient poets might have discovered in the ah', in 
the clouds, and, more particularly, in those meteoric 
conflicts which by thunder, lightning, darkness, 
storms, and showers of rain must have taught man 
that very important lesson that he was not alone in 
this world. Many philosophers, as you know, believe 
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that a]l religion arose from fear or terror, and that 
without thunder and lightning to teach us, we should 
never have believed in any gods or god. This is a 
one-sided and exaggerated view. Thunderstorms, no 
doubt, had a large share in arousing feelings of awe 
and terror, and in making man conscious of his weak- 
ness and dependence. Even in the Veda Indra is 
introduced as saying: ‘Yes, when I send thunder and 
lightning, then you believe in me,’ But what we 
call religion would never have sprung from fear and 
terror alone. J teligion is tru st, and that trust arose 
in the beginning flora theimpressions made on the 
mind and heart of man by the order and wisdom of 
nature, and more particularly, by those regularly re- 
cuning events, the return of the sun, the revival of 
the moon, the order of the seasons, the law of cause 
and effect, gradually discovered in all things, and 
traced back in the end to a cause of all causes, by 
whatever name we choose to call it. 

Still, the meteoric phenomena had, no doubt, their 
important share in the production of ancient deities ; 
and in the poems of the Vedic JSfshis they naturally 
occupy a very prominent place. If we were asked | 
who was the principal god of the Vedic period, we ! 
should probably, judging from the remains of that 
poetry which we possess, say it was Indra, the god 
of the blue sky, the Indian Zeus, the galEerer of the 
clouds, the giver of rain, the wielder of the thunder- 
bolt, the conqueror of darkness and of all the powers 
of darkness, the bringer of light, the source of fresh- 
ness, vigour, and life, the ruler and lord of the whole 
world. Indra is this, and much more in the Veda. 
He is supreme in the hymns of many poets, and may 
have been so in the prayers addressed to him by 
N a 
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many of the ancient septs or village communities in 
India. Compared with, him the other gods are said 
to be decrepit old men. Heaven, the old Heaven or 
Dyaus, formerly the father of all the gods, nay the 
father of Indra himself, bows before him, and the 
Earth trembles at his approach. Yet Indra never 
commanded the permanent allegiance of all the other 
gods, like Zeus and Jupiter; nay, we know from the 
Veda itself that there were sceptics, even at that 
early time, who denied that there was any such thing 
as Indra h 

By the side of Indra, and associated with him 
in his battles, and sometimes hardly distinguish- 
able from him, we find the representatives of the 
wind, called Vata or Vayu, and the more terrible 
Storm-gods, the Maruts, literallj' the Smashers. 

When speaking of the Wind, a poet says - : ‘ Where 
was he born ? Whence did he spring % the life of the 
gods, the germ of the world ! That god moves about 
where he listeth, his voices are heard, but he is not 
to be seen.’ 

The Maruts are more terrible than Vata, the wind. 
They are clearly the representatives of such storms as 
are known in India, when the air is darkened by dust 
and clouds, when in a moment the trees are stripped 
of their foliage, their branches shivered, tKeir stems 
snapped, when the earth seems to reel and the moun- 
tains to shake, and the rivers are lashed into foam and 
fury. Then the poet sees the Maruts approaching 
with golden helmets, with spotted skins on their 
shoulders, brandishing golden spears, whirling their 
axes, shooting fiery arrows, and cracking their whips 
amidst thunder and lightning. Thej'' ai-e the comrades 
’ Hibberfc Lectures, p. 307. ® Eig-veda X. 168, 3, 4. 
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of Inrlrri, Fomcliincs. like Iiulm, tlio pons of Dyntis or 
tlie .«ky. I'ut nlpo tlie sons of anotlic-r tciTiI»lc goi], 
called Ijndrn, or the Howler, a figlitiii" god, (o whom 
mam* hymns are addressed. In him a new character 
is evolved, that of a healer and saviour. — a vciy 
natural transition in India, where nothing is so 
]if)wcrful for dispelling ininsmas, re.storing health, and 
imparting fresh vigour to man and hcast. as a thmider- 
storm, following after weeks of heat and drotight. 

All these and several other.s. such as I’arganya and 
the ii’/l)hus, arc the gods of mid-air, the "most active 
and dramatic, gods, ever ]»resont to the fancy of the 
ancient poets, ami in several cases the prototypes 
of later heroes, celehratcd in the epic poems of Lidia, 
In liattles. more particularly, these fighting gods of 
the .«ky wore constantly invoked k India is the 
leader in battles, the jirotcctor of the bright Aryans, 
the destroyer of the black aboriginal inhabitants of 
India. ‘He has thrown down fifty thousand Mack 
fellows,’ the poet say.s,‘and their strongholds cnnnhled 
away like an old rag.’ Strange to sa}-, Indra is 
praised for having saved his poo]dc from their ene- 
mies, much as dchovah was praised by the Jewish 
prophets. Tims we read in one lij’mn that when 
iSiulus, tlie pious king of the 'Tr/tsus, was pressed 
hard in his battle with the ten king.s, Indra changed 
the flood into an cas}' ford, and thus saved Sudas. 

Li another hymn we rend*; ‘Thou hast restrained 
the great river for the sake of Turviti Viiyya: the 
flood moved in ohedience to thee, and thou madcst 
the rivers easy to cross.’ This is not very different 
from the P.salmi.st (Ixxviii. 13): ‘He divided the 


, ' Soc K.'iPgi. ilip-vedn, p. 01. 

= Hig-veda II. la, 12 ; IV. 19. C. 
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sea, and caused them to pass through ; and he made 
the waters to stand as an heap,’ 

And there are other passages which have reminded 
some students of the Veda of Joshua’s battle ^ when 
the sun stood still and the moon sta3^ed, until the 
people had avenged themselves upon their enemies. 
For we read .in the Veda also, as Professor Kaegi 
has pointed out (1. c, p. 63), that ‘ Indra lengthened 
the daj's into the night,’ and that ‘the Sun unhar- 
nessed its chariot in the middle of the day 

In some of the hj^mns addi’essed to Indra his 
original connection with the sky and the thunder- 
storm seems quite forgotten. He has become a 
spiritual god, the only king of all worlds and all 
people who sees and hears ever^^thing nay, who 
inspires men with their best thoughts. No one is 
equal to him, no one excels him. 

The name of Indra is peculiar to India, and must 
have been formed after the separation of the great 
Aryan familj’- had taken place, for we find it neither 
in Greek, nor in Latin, nor in German. There are Vedic 
gods, as I mentioned before, whose names must have 
been framed before that separation, and which occur 
therefore, though greatlj’’ modified in character, some- 
times in Greek, sometimes in Latin, sometimes in the 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic dialects. Dj’-aus, for 
instance, is the same word as Zeus or Ju-piter, Us has 
is Eos, Nakta is Nyx, Sfirj'a is Helios, Agni is 
ignis, Bhaga is Baga in Old Persian, Bogu in Old 
Slavonic, Varu-na is Uranos, Va/c is vox, and in the 
name of the Maruts, or the storm-gods, the germs of 
the Italic god of war. Mars, have been discovered. 

' Joshua X. 13. = Eig-veda IV. 30. 3 ; X. 138, 3. 

=■ L. c. VIII. 37, 3. * L. c. VIII 78, 5.' 
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Besides these direct coincidences, some indirect re- 
lations have been established between Hermes and 
Saramejm, Dion 3 ’sos and Dyunisya, Prometheus 
and prarnantha, Oi'pheus and iJibhu, Erinn 3 's and 
Sara'n 3 ’’U, Pan and Pavana. 

But while the name of Indra as the god of the 
sk 3 ’-, also as the god of the thunderstorm, and the 
giver of rain, is unknown among the North-western 
members of the Aiyan family, the name of another 
god who sometimes acts the part of Indra (Indra/t 
Par^fanyatma), but is much less prominent in the 
Veda, I mean Par^anya, must have existed before 
that of Indra, because two at least of the Aryan 
languages have carried it, as we shall see, to Ger- 
many, and to the very shores of the Baltic. 

Sometimes thisPar^anya stands in the place of Dyaus, 
the sk 3 \ Thus we read in the Atharva-veda XII. 
1, 12 ^ : ‘The Earth is the mother, and I am the son of 
the Earth. Parpanya is the father; may he help us !’ 

In another place (XII. 1, 42) the Earth, instead of 
being the wife of Heaven or Dyaus, is called the wife 
of Pai'^anya. 

Now who or what is this Parg^anya? There have 
been long controversies about him 2 , as to whether 
he is the same as Dyaus, Heaven, or the same as 
Indra, the successor of Dyaus, whether he is the god 
of the sky, of the cloud, or of the rain. 

To me it seems that this very expression, god of 
the sky, god of the cloud, is so entire an anachron- 
ism that we could not even translate it into Vedic 
Sanskrit without committing a solecism. It is true, 

. ' Muir, iv. p. 23. 

“ Ibid. p. 142. An excellent paper on Parjranya -was published 
by Biihler in 1862, Orient und Occident, vol. i. p. 214. 
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no doubtj Tve must use our modern ways of speaking 
when we wish to represent the thoughts of the ancient 
world; but we cannot be too much on our guard 
against accepting the dictionary representative of an 
ancient word for its real counterpart, D e v a, no doubt, 
means ‘ gods ’ and ‘ god,’ and P ar^any a means ^ cloud,’ 
but no one could say in Sanskrit parpanyasya 
deva/i, ‘ the god of the cloud.’ The god, or the divine 
or transcendental element, does not come from without, 
to be added to the cloud or to the sky or to the earth, 
but it springs from the cloud and the sky and the 
earth, and is slowly elaborated into an independent 
concept. As many words in ancient languages have 
an undefined meaning, and lend themselves to various 
purposes according to the various intentions of the 
speakers, the names of the gods also share in this 
elastic and plastic character of ancient speech. There 
are passages where Parpanya means cloud, there are 
passages where it means rain. There are passages 
where Parpanya takes the place which elsewhere is 
filled by Dj'-aus, the sky, or by Indra, the active god of 
the atmosphere. This may seem very wrong and very 
unscientific to the scientific mythologist. But it cannot 
be helped. It is the nature of ancient thought and 
ancient language to be unscientific, and wo must 
learn to master it as well as we can, instead of 
finding fault with it, and complaining that our fore- 
fathers did not reason exactly as we do. 

There are passages in the Vedic hj-mns where Par- 
panya appears as a supreme god. He is called 
father, like Dj’^aus, the sky. He is called a sura, the 
living or life-giving god, a name peculiar to the oldest 
and the greate.st gods. One poet says^, ‘He rules ■ 
1 Eig-veda VII. 101, 6. 
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as god over the whole world; all creatures rest in 
him; he is the life (atma) of all that moves and 
rests.’ 

Surely it is difficult to say more of a supreme god 
than what is here said of Par^ran}^. Yet in other 
hymns he is represented as performing liis office, 
namely that of sending rain upon the earth, under 
the control of Mitra and Varuua, who are then con- 
sidered as the highest lords, the miglitiest rulers of 
heaven and earth h 

There are other verses, again, where parganya 
occurs with hardly anj' traces of personality, but 
simply as a name of cloud or rain. 

Thus we read": ‘Even hy day the ilaruts (the 
storm-gods) produce darkness with the cloud that 
carries water, when they moisten the eai'th.’ Here 
cloud is par^anya, and it is evidently used as an 
appellative, and not as a proper name. The same 
word occurs in the plural also, and we road of many 
parganyas or clouds vivifying the earth 

When Devapi prays for rain in favour of his brother, 
he says^: ‘0 lord of my prayer (Br/'baspati), whether 
thou bo Mitra or Varmia or Pushan, come to my 
sacrifice! Whether thou be together with the Adi- 
tyas, the Vasus or the Maruts, let the cloud (par- 
panya) rain for iS'antanu.’ 

And again : ‘ Stir up the rainy cloud ’ (parpanya). 

In several places it makes no difference whether we 
translate parpanya by cloud or by rain, for those who 
pray for rain, pray for the cloud, and whatever may be 
the benefits of the rain, thej’^ may nearly all be called 


= L. c. I. 38, 9. 
‘ L. c. X. 98, 1. 


» Eig-veda V. C3, 3-0. 
’ L. c. 1. 1G4, 51. 
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tlie benefits of the cloud. There is a curious hymn, 
for instance, addressed to the frogs who, at the be- 
ginning of the rains, come forth from the diy ponds, 
and embrace each other and chatter together, and 
whom the poet compares to priests singing at a 
sacrifice, a not very complimentary remark from a 
poet who is himself supposed to have been a priest. 
Their voice is said to have been revived by par^anya, 
which we shall naturally translate ‘ by rain,’ though, 
no doubt, the poet may have meant, for all we know, 
either a cloud, or even the god Par^anya himself. 

I shall try to translate one of the hymns addi’essed 
to Pargranya, when conceived as a god, or at least as so 
much of a god as it was possible to be at that stage 
in the intellectual growth of the human race 

1 . ‘ Invoke the strong god with these songs ! praise 
Par^anya, worship him with veneration! for he, the 
roaring bull, scattering drops, gives seed-fruit to 
plants, 

2. ‘ He cuts the trees asunder, he kills evil spirits ; 
the whole world trembles before his mighty weapon. 
Even the guiltless flees before the powerful, when 
Par^anya thundering strikes down the evil-doers. 

3. ‘ Like a charioteer, striking his horses with a 
whip, he puts forth his messengers of rain. From 
afar arise the roarings of the lion, when Par^anya 
makes the sky full of rain, 

4. ‘The winds blow, the lightnings^ fly, plants 
spring up, the sky pours. Food is produced for the 


‘ Rig-veda V. 83. See Biihler, Orient und Occident, vol. i. 
p. 214 ; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 43. 

- Both Buhler (Orient nnd Occident, vol. i, p. 224) and Zimmer 
(Z. f. D, A. vii. p. 169) say that the lightning is represented as tlie 
son of Parjranya in Rig-veda VII, 101, 1. This seems doubtful. 
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whole world, when Pairyaiij’-a blesses the earth with 
his seed, 

5. ‘ 0 Par^'anya, thou at whoso work the earth 
bows down, thou at whose work hoofed animals aie 
scattered, thou at whose work the plants assume all 
forms, grant thou to us thy great protection ! 

6. ‘ 0 Maruts, give us the rain of heaven, make 
the streams of the strong hoi’se run down ! And come 
thou hither with thj' thunder, pouring out water, 
for thou (0 Par^ranya) art the living god, thou art 
our father. 

7. 'Do thou roar, and thunder, and give fruitfulness I 
Fly around us with thy chariot full of water I Draw 
forth th}' water-skin, when it has been opened and 
turned downward, and let the high and the low 
places become level I 

8. 'Draw' up the large bucket, and pour it out; let 
the streams pour forth freely! Soak hoa-ven and 
earth with fatness! and let there be a good draught 
for the cows ! 

9. ‘0 Parj/anya, when roaring and thundering 
thou killest the evildoers, then everything rejoices, 
whatever lives on earth. 

10. ‘Thou hast sent rain, stop now! Thou hast 
made the deserts passable, thou hast made plants 
grow for food, and thou hast obtained praise from 
men.’ 

This is a Vedic h 3 'mn, and a veiy fair specimen of 
what these ancient hymns are. There is nothing 
very grand and poetical about them, and yet, I say, 
take thousands and thousands of people living in our 
^'illages, and depending on rain for their very life, 
and not many of them will be able to compose such a 
I)rayer for rain, even though three thousand years have 
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passed over our heads since Pargranya was first in- 
voked in India. Nor are these verses entirely without 
poetical conceptions and descriptions. Whoever has 
watched a real thunderstorm in a hot climate, will 
recognise the truth of those quick sentences, ‘the 
winds blow, the lightnings fl5^ plants spring up, the 
hoofed cattle are scattered.’ Nor is the idea without 
a certain drastic reality, that Par^ranya draws a bucket 
of water fi*om his well in heaven, and pours out skin 
after skin (in which water was then carried) down 
upon the earth. 

There is even a moral sentiment perceptible in this 
hymn. ‘ When the storms roar and the lightnings 
flash and the rain pours down, even the guiltless 
trembles, and evildoers are struck down.’ Here we 
clearly see that the poet did not look upon the storm 
simpl}’’ as an outbreak of the violence of nature, but 
that he had a presentiment of a higher will and 
power which even the guiltless fears; for who, he 
seems to say, is entirclj’- free from guilt? 

If now we ask again, Who is Parqanya ? or What is 
Par^anya ? we can answer that Par^ran^'^a was meant 
originall}’’ for the cloud, so far as it gives rain ; but 
as soon as the idea of a giver arose, the visible cloud 
became the outward appearance only, or the body of 
that giver,, and the giver himself was somewhere else, 
we know not where. In some vemes Pargranya seems 
to step into the place of Dyaus, the sky, and P^’ithivi, 
the earth, is his wife. In other places however, he 
is the son of Djmus or the sky, though no thought 
is given in that early stage to the fact that thus 
Parj/anj^a might seem to be the husband of his 


‘ Rig-veda VII. 102, 1. 
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mother. We saw that even the idea of Indra beino- 
the father of his own father did not startle the 
r ancient poets beyond an exclamation that it was a 
very wonderful thing indeed. 

Sometimes Parg'anya does the work of Indra ^ the 
Jupiter Pluvius of the Veda ; sometimes of Vayu, the 
wind, sometimes of Soma, the giver of rain. Yet 
with aU this he is not Dyaus, nor Indra, nor the 
Maruts, nor Vayu, nor Soma. He stands by himself, 
a separate person, a separate god, as we should say — 
nay, one of the oldest of all the Aryan gods. 

His name, par^'anya, is derived from a root par^r, 
which, like its parallel forms pars and parsh, must 
(I think) have had the meaning of sprinkling, irri- 
gating, moistening. An interchange between final g, 
s, and sh may, no doubt, seem unusual, but it is not 
without parallel in Sanskrit. We have, for instance, 
the roots 'ping, pingere; pish, to rub; pis, to adorn 
(as in pesas, Trot/ctXoy, &c.); mrig, to rub, mrish, to 
rub out, to forget ; mris, mulcere. 

This very root mo'ig forms its participle as mrish-ta, 
like y&g, ishia, and vis, vishia; nay there are roots, 
such as druh, which optionally take a final lingual or 
guttural, such as dhru^ and dhruk \ 

We may therefore compare par^ in pargranya with 
such words as prishata, p?’jshati, speckled, drop of 
water ^ ; also parsu, cloud, prisni, speckled, cloud, 
earth ; and in Greek Trp6^(<o), irepKvos, &c.^ 


' Eig-veda VIII. 6, 1. 

^ See Max Muller, Sanskrit Grammar, § 174, 10. 

= Cf. Gobh. Grihya S. III. 3, 15, vidyut— stanayitnu— pnshiteshu. 
* Uffffvaladatta, in his commentary on the Gnadi-sutras, iii. 103, 
admits the same transition of sh into g in the verb prish, as the 
etymon of paryanya. 
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If derived from pargr, to sprinkle, Par^ranya would 
have meant originally ‘ he who ii-rigatcs or gives rain h’ 

When the different members of the Aryan family dis- 
persed, they might all of them, the ancestors of Hindus 
as well as of Greeks and Celts, and Teutons and Slaves, 
have carried that name for cloud with them. But 
you know that it happened very often that out of the 
common wealth of theii* ancient language, one and the 
same word was preserved, as the case might he, nob 
by all, but by only six, or five, or four, or three, or 
two, or even by one onl}-^ of the seven principal heirs ; 
and yet, as we know that there was no historical 
contact between them, after they had once parted 
from each other, long before the beginning of what 
we call history, the fact that two of the Aryan lan- 
guages have preserved the same finished word with 
the same finished meaning, is proof sufficient that 
it belonged to the most ancient treasure of Aryan 
thought. 

How there is no trace, at least no very clear trace, 
of Par^ranya, in Greek or Latin or Celtic, or even in 
Teutonic. In Slavonic, too, we look in vain, till wo 
come to that almost forgotten side-branch called the 
Lettic, comprising the spoken Lituanian and Lettish, 
.and the now extinct OM, Prussian. Lituania is no 
longer an independent state, but it was once, not 
more than six centuries ago, a Grand Duchy, inde- 
pendent both of Russia and Poland. Its first Grand 
Duke was Ringold, who ruled from 1235, and his 
successors made successful conquests against the 


* For different etymologies, see Buhler, Orient und Occident, i. 
p. 214 ; Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, v. p. 140 ; Grassmann, in his 
Dictionary to the Kig-ved.a, s. v. ; Zimmer, Zeitschrift fur Deutsches 
Alterthum, Neue Folge, vii. p. 164. 
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Russians. In 1368 these grand dukes became kings 
of Poland, and in 1569 the two countries were united. 
When Poland was divided between Russia and Prussia, 
part of Lituania feU to the former, part to the latter. 
There are still about one million and a half of people 
who speak Lituanian in Russia and Prussia, while 
Lettish is spoken by about one million in Curland 
and Livonia. 

The Lituanian language, even as it is now spoken 
by the common people, contains some extremely 
primitive grammatical forms — in some cases almost 
identical with Sanskrit. These forms are all the 
more curious, because they are but few in number, 
and the rest of the language has suffered much from 
the wear and tear of centuries. 

Now in that remote Lituanian language we find 
that our old friend Par^/anj’-a has taken refuge. 
There he lives to the present day, while even in 
India he is almost forgotten, at least in the spoken 
languages ; and there, in Lituania, not many cen- 
turies back might be heard among a Christianised 
or nearly Christianised people, prayers for rain, not 
very different from that which I translated to you 
from the Rig-veda. In Lituanian the god of thunder 
was called Ferhu7ias\ and the same word is still 
used in the sense of thunder. In Old Prussian, 
thunder was percunos, and in Lettish to the present 
day pericons is thunder, god of thunder^. 

‘ la order to identify Perkunas with parganya, we must go 
another step backward, and look upon g or g, in the root parg, as a 
weakening of an original k in park. This, however, is a frequent 
phonetic process. See Buhler, in Benfey's Orient und Occident, 
ii. p. 717. 

‘ Lituanian perkun-kulke, thunder-bolt, perkuno gaisis, storm. 
See Voelkol, Die lettisohen Sprachreste, 1879, p. 23. 
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It was, I believe, Grimm who for the first time 
identified the Vedic Par^anya with the Old Slavonic 
Perun, the Polish Piorun, the Bohemian Peraun. 
These words had formerly been derived by Dobrowsky 
and others from the root pern, I strike. Grimm 
(Teutonic Mythology, Engl, transl., p. 171) showed 
that the fuller forms Perkunas, Pehrkons, and Per- 
kunos existed in Lituanian, Lettish, Old Prussian, 
and that even the Mordvinians had adopted the 
name Porguini as that of their thunder-god. 

Simon Grunau, who finished his chronicle in 1531, 
speaks of three gods, as worshipped by the Old Prus- 
sians, Patollo, Patrimpo, and Perkuno, and he states 
that Perkuno was invoked ‘ for storm’s sake, that they 
might have rain and fail* weather at the proper time, 
and thunder and lightnmg should not injure them^.’ 

The following Lituanian prayer has been preserved 
to us by Lasitzki-: 

‘ Check thyself, 0 Percuna, and do not send mis- 
fortune on ray field ! and I shall give thee this flitch.’ 

Among the neighbours of the Lets, the Estbonians, 
who, though un-Aryan in language, have evidently 
learnt much from tlioir Aryan neighbours, the follow- 
ing prayer was heard addi-essed by an old peasant 

' ‘ Perkuno, w.ir dor dritto Abgot tmd man in anruffto nmbs 
gowitters willen, domifc sio Ecgcn batten und sclion ivettor zu 
seiner Zeit, ubd in der Donner und blix kein sebaden tbett.’ Cf. 

‘ Gottesidee bei den alten Preussen,’ Berlin, 1870, p. 23. Tlie triad 
of tbc gods is called Triburti, Trybozo ; 1. c. p. 29. 

^ Grimm. Teutonic Mythology, p. 175 ; and Lasitzki (Lasicius) 
Joannes, Do Eussorum, Moscovitarum ot Tartarorum religione, 
sacrificiis, nuptiainim etfuneiaimritu, Spira? Ncmetum, 15S2 ; idem, 
De Diis Samagit-arum. 

^ Grimm, 1. c. p. 176, quoting from Job. Gutslaff, Kurzer Bericbt 
und Unterriebt von der falsch beilig genandten biicbe in Liefiahd 
Wobbanda, Dorpat, 1644, pp. 362-364. 
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, to their god Pirlier or' Pidcen, the god of thunder and 
rain, as late as the seVentefenth century^ : ; 

■,^Dear Thunder (woda Picker), we offer to thee an’ 
ox that has' two. thorns and four cloven hoofs; we 
would pray, thee' for our ploughing and sowing, that 
our .sti-aw be copper-red, our grain golden-yellow. 
Push ; elsewhere aU the- thick' black clouds, over 
‘great fens ' high forests', .-and wildernesses. But unto 
us, plou'ghers and sowers, give fruitful season and 
sweet rain.' .Holy Thunder (poha Picken), guard our 
-seed-field,, that it hear .good .htraw below, good ears 
above,- and good gi-ain' within 

, Now',. I say again, I do not Avish you to admire' 
' this primitive poetry, primitive’ Avhether it is repeated 
.in the Esthonian fens 'in the seventeenth century of 
our era, or sung in the valley of the Indus in the' 
, seventeenth century before our era. Let aesthetic 
-critics ’say .what they like about these uncouth poems. 
T. only ask'yoUj'Is' ifc^not worth a great many poems, 

' t'o have’ = established this fact, that the same god 
Parpanya, the god of clouds and thunder and light- 
. nihg and' rain; who- was invoked in India a thousand 
. years' before ."India was discovered by Alexander, 
should have been remembered and believed in by 
Lituanian peasants on the frontier between East 
.’Prussia, and , Eussia, not more than twm hundred 
.3Aars ago, and should have retained Es old name 
Par^anya, Avhich in Sanskrit meant ‘ showering,’ under 
.'the foi-m of Perkuna, which in Lituanian is a name 
and a name only, -cdthout any etA'mological meaning at 
all;; nay, should live on, as some scholars assure us, 

- ^ Iri modern Estlionian Pitkne, the Finnish Pitoainen (?). 

■ '-On ■ foreign- influences in Esthonian stories, see Elistnische 
Jhirchen, von T. Kreutzwald, 1869, Vorwortfby Schiefner), p. iv. 

■ ; . . ' . 0 
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in an abbreviated form in most Slavonic dialects, 
namel3^, in Old Slavonic as Perun, in Polish as Piorun, 
in Bohemian as Peraun, all meaning thunder or 
thunder-storm ^ ? 

Such facts strike me as if we saw the biood 
suddenly beginning to flow again through the veins 
of old mummies ; or as if the Egyptian statues of 
black granite were suddenly to begin to speak to us. 
Touched bj^ the r&ys of modern science the old words — 
call them mummies , or statues — begin indeed to live 
again, the old names of gods and heroes begin indeed 
to speak again, . All that is old becomes new, all that 
is new becomes old, and that one word, Pargranya, 
seems, like a charm, to open before our ej^es the cave 
or cottage in which the fathers of the Arj’^an race, our 
own fathers, — whether v.’-e live on the Baltic or on the 
Indian Ocean, — are seen gathered together, taking 
refuge from the buckets of Pargfan5’^a, and saying: 

‘ Stop now, Parganya ; thou hast sent rain ; thou hast 
made the deserts passable, and hast madei the plants 
to grow; and thou hast obtained praise from man.’ 

We have still to consider the third class of gods, in 
addition to the gods of the earth and the sky, namely'- 
the gods of the highest heaven, more serene in their 
character than the active and fighting gods of the aii- 
and the clouds, and more remote from the eyes of 
man, and therefore more mysterious in the exercise 
of their power than the gods of the. earth or the air. 

The principal deity is here no doubt the bright 
sky itself, the old Dyaus, worshipped as we know 
by the Aiyas before they broke up into separate 
people and languages, and surviving in Greece as 


Note H. 
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Zeus, in Ital}' as Jupiter, Heaven -fat her, anJ among 
the Teutonic tribes as 'J'j)r ami 7Vu. In tlie Veda we 
saw him chiefl\’ invoked in connection witli the earth, 
as Dyava-p 7 -/thivi, Heaven and Earth. He i.s invoked 
by liimself also, but be is a vanishing god, and his 
place is taken in most of the Vedic poems by the 
younger and more active god. Jndro. 

Another representative of (he highest lieavcn. as 
covering, embracing, and .sliiclding all things, is Var- 
u?ia, a name derived from the root var, to cover, and 
identical with the Greek Ovronoy. This god is one 
of the most interesting creations of the Hindu mind, 
because though we can still perceive the physical 
background from which he rises, the vast, starry, 
brilliant expanse above, his fe.ature.s. more than tho.se 
of any of the Vedic gods, have become comi)lctcly 
transtigurcd, and he stands before us as a god who 
watches over the world, puni.shes the evil-doer, and 
even forgives the sins of those Avho implore his pardon. 

I shall read you one of the hymns addressed to 
him^: 

‘Let us be blessed in thy service, 0 Varuvja, for 
we always think of thee and praise thee, greeting 
thee daj' by da}', like the fire.s lighted on the altar, 
at the approach of the rich daAvns.’ 52, 

‘0 Varuna, our guide, let us stand in thy keeping, 
thou who art rich in heroes and praised far and 
wide ! And you, unconquered sons of Aditi, deign 
to accept us as 3 'our friends, 0 gods ! ’ 3. 

‘ Aditya, the ruler, sent forth these rivers ; they 
follow the law of Varuna. They tire not, they cease 
not ; like birds the}' fly quickly everywhere.’ 4. 


> Itig vcdji U. 28. 
O 2 
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‘ Take from me my sin, like a fetter, and -we shall 
increase, 0 Varu-na, the spring of thy law. Let not 
the thread be cut while I weave my song ! Let not 
the form of the workman break before the time ! ’ 5. 

‘ Take far away from me this terror, 0 Varu-na ! 
Thou, 0 righteous king, have mercy on me! Like 
as a rope from a calf, remove from me my sin; 
for away from thee I am not master even of the 
twinkling of an eye.’ 6. 

‘Do not strike us, A^aruna, with weapons which at 
thy will hurt the evil-doer. Let us not go where the 
light has vanished ! Scatter our enemies, that we 
may live.’ 7. 

‘ We did formerly, 0 A^aru72a, and do now, and 
shall in future also, sing praises to thee, 0 mighty 
one! For on thee, unconquerable hero, rest all 
statutes, immovable, as if established on a rock.’ 8. 

‘ Move far away from me all self-committed guilt, 
and ma3^ I not, 0 king, suffer for what others have 
committed ! Many dawns have not yet dawned ; 
grant us to live in them, O Varui^a.’ 9. 

You may have observed that in several verses of 
this hymn A^'aru^ia was called Aditya, or son of Aditi. 
Now Aditi means infinitude, from dita, bound, and a, 
not, that is, not bound, not limited, absolute, infinite. 
Aditi itself is now and then invoked in the Yeda, as 
the Beyond, as what is beyond the earth and the 
skj^ and the sun and the dawn — a most surprising 
conception in that early period of religious thought. 
More frequently, however, than Aditi, we meet with 
the Adityas, literally the sons of Aditi, or the gods 
bej^ond the visible earth and sky, — in one sense, the 
infinite gods. One of them is Varmia, others Mi tra 
and Aryaman (Bhaga, Daksha, A-uisa), most of them 
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abstract iiamos, though pointing to heaven and tlic 
solar light of heaven as their first, though almost 
ibrgotten souree. 

ll’lien Mitra and Varu??a are invoked together, n'C 
can still perceive diinl^' that they Avero meant 
originally for day and night, light and darkness. 
But in their more personal and so to sa}' dramatic 
aspect, day and night appear in the Vedic mythology 
as the two Asvins, the two horsemen. 

Aditi, too, the infinite, still shows a few traces of 
her being originall}'^ connected with the boundless 
Dawn ; but again, in her more personal and dramatic 
character, the Dawn is praised by the Vedic poets as 
Ushas, the Greek Eos, the beautiful maid of the 
morning, loved by the A.svins, loved b}* the sun, but 
vanishing before him at the very moment Avhen he 
tries to embrace her with his golden rays. The sun 
himself, whom we saw reflected several times before 
in some of the divine iJcrsonifications of the air and 
the sky and even of the earth, appears once more in 
his full personality, as the sun of the sky, under the 
names of Sfirya (Helios), Savit?*/, Pushan, and Vish?i!U, 
and manj' more. 

You see from all this how great a mistake it 
would be to attempt to reduce the whole of Aryan 
mythology to solar concejrts, and to solar concojrts 
only. We have seen how largely the earth, the air, 
and the sky have each contributed their share to the 
earliest religious and mythological treasury of the 
Vedic Aiyas. Nevertheless, the Sun occupied in 
that ancient collection of Aryan thought, which wo 
call Mythology, the same central and commanding 
position which, under different names, it still holds 
in our own thoughts. 
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What we call the Morning, the ancient Aiyas called 
the Sun or the Dawn; ‘and there is no solemnity 
so deep to a rightly thinking creature as that of 
the Dawn.’ (These are not my words, but the words 
of one of our greatest poets, one of the truest 
worshippers of Natui-e — John Euskin.) What we 
call Noon, and Evening, and Night, what we call 
Spring and Winter, what Ave call Year, and Time, 
and Life, and Eternity — all this the ancient Aryas 
called Sun. And yet wise people Avonder and say, 
hoAV curious that the ancient Aiyas should have 
had so many solar myths. Why, every time Ave 
say ‘ Good Morning,’ we commit a solar myth. Every 
poet Avho sings about ‘ the May driving the Winter 
from the field again ’ commits a solar myth. Every 
‘Christmas Number’ of our neAvspapers — ringing out 
the old year and ringing in the neiA’" — is brimfull of 
solar myths. Be not afraid of solar m3'ths, but Avhen- 
ever in ancient mjdhology jmu meet Avith a name 
that, according to the strictest phonetic rules (for 
this is a sioie qua own), can be traced back to a 
word meaning sun, or dawn, or morning, or night, 
or spring or Avinter, accept it for what it was meant 
to be, and do not be greatly surprised, if a stoiy told 
of a solar eponj^mos was originally a solar myth. 

No one has more strongly protested against the ex- 
travagances of Comparative Mythologists in changing 
everything into solar legends, than I haAm ; but if I 
read some of the arguments brought foi-AA^ard against 
this new science, I confess they remind me of nothing 
so much as of the arguments brought foiward, centuries 
ago, against the existence of Antipodes ! People then 
appealed to what is called Common Sense, AA’hich 
ought to teach everybod}^ that Antipodes could not 
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possibly exist, because they would tumble off. The 
best answer that astronomers could give, was, ‘ Go 
and see/ And I can give no better answer to those 
learned sceptics who try to ridicule the Science of 
Comparative M3'thology — ‘ Go and see I ’ that is, go 
and read the Veda, and before you have finished tbe 
first Ma?!dala, I can promise you, jmu will no longer 
shake youv wise heads at solar myths, Avhether in 
India, or in Greece, or in Italy, or even in England, 
where we see so little of the sun, and talk all the 
more about the weather — that is, about a solar myth. 

We have thus seen from the hymns and prayers 
preserved to us in the Kig-veda, how a large number 
of so-called Devas, bright and sunny beings, or gods, 
were called into existence, how the whole world was 
peopled with them, and every act of nature, whether 
on the earth or in the air or in the highest heaven, 
ascribed to their agency. When we say, it thunders, 
they said Indra thunders ; when we say, it rains, they 
said Paiganya pours out his buckets ; when we say, 
it dawns, they’^ said the beautiful Ushas appears like 
a dancer, displaying her splendour ; when we say, 
it grows dark, they said Surya unharnesses his steeds. 
The whole of nature was alive to the poets of the 
Veda, the presence of the gods was felt everywhere, 
and in that sentiment of the presence of the gods 
there was a germ of reUgious morality, sufficiently 
strong, it would seem, to restrain people from com- 
mitting as it were before the ey'cs of their gods what 
they were ashamed to commit before the ey'^es of men. 
When speaking of Varuiza, the old god of the sky^, 
one poet says 

‘Varu?ia, the great lord of these worlds, sees as 

* Atharva-veda IV. 10. 
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if he were near. If a man stands or walks or hides, 
if he goes to lie down or to get up, what two people 
sitting together whisper to each other, King Varuna 
knows it, he is there as the third This earth, too, 
belongs to Varuwa, the King, and this wide sky with 
its ends far apart. The two seas (the sky and the 
ocean) are Varuoia’s loins; he is also contained in 
this small drop of water. He who should flee far 
beyond the sky, even he would not be rid of Varuiia, 
the King^. His spies proceed from heaven towards 
this world ; with thousand eyes they overlook this 
eai’th. King Varinia sees all this, what is between 
heaven and earth, and what is beyond. He has 
counted the twinklings of the eyes of men. As a 
plaj^er throws down the dice, he settles all things 
(irrevocably). May all thy fatal snares which stand 
spread out seven by seven and threefold, catch the 
man who tells a lie, may they pass by him who speaks 
the truth.’ 

You see this is as beautiful, and in some respects 
as true, as anything in the Psalms. And yet we 
know that there never was such a Deva, or god, or 
such a thing as Varuira. We know it is a more 
name, meanuig originally ‘ covering or all-embracing,’ 
which was applied to the visible starry sky, and 
afterwards, by a process perfectly intelligible, de- 
veloped into the name of a Being behind the starry 
sky, endowed with human and superhuman qualities. 


^ Psalm oxxxix. 1, 2, ‘O Lord, thou hast searched mo and known 
me. Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, tliou 
understandest my thought afar off.’ 

Psalm cxxxix. 9, ‘ If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea ; even there sliall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold me.’ 
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And -wliat applies to Varu«a applies to all the 
other gods of the Veda and the Vedic religion, whether 
three in number, or thirty-three, or, as one poet said, 
‘ three thousand three hundred and thirty-nine gods h’ 
They are all but names, quite as much as Jupiter 
and Apollo and Minerva ; in fact, quite as much as 
all the gods of every religion who are called by such 
appellative titles. 

Possibly, if any one had said this during the Vedic 
age in India, or even during the Periklean age in 
Greece, he would have been called, like Sokrates, a 
blasphemer or an atheist. And yet nothing can bo 
clearer or truer, and we shall see that some of the 
poets of the Veda too, and, still more, the laterVedantic 
philosopher, had a clear insight that it was so. 

Only let us be careful in the use of that phrase 
‘it is a mere name.’ No name is a mere name. 
Every name was originally meant for something ; 
only it often failed to express what it was meant to 
express, and then became a weak or an empty name, 
or what we then call ‘ a mere name.'’ So it was with 
these names of the Vedic gods. They Avere all meant 
to express the Beyond, the Invisible behind the 
Visible, the Infinite within the I'inite, the Super- 
natural above the Natural, the Divine, omnipresent, 
and omnipotent. They failed in expressing what, by 
its very nature, must always remain inexpressible. 
But that Inexpressible itself remained, and in spite of 
all these failures, it never succumbed, or vanished from 
the mind of the ancient thinkers and poets, but 
always called for new and better names, nay calls for 
them even now, and will call for them to the very 
end of man’s existence upon earth. 

9, 9 ; X. 62, 6. 
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VEDA AND VEDANTA. 

I DO not wonder that I should have been asked by 
some of my hearers to devote part of my last lecture 
to answering the question, how the Vedic literature 
could have been composed and preserved, if writing 
was unknown in India before 500 B.C., while the 
hymns of the Rig-veda are said to date from 1500 B.C. 
Classical scholars naturally ask what is the date of 
our oldest MSS. of the Rig-veda, and what is the 
evidence on which so high an antiquity is assigned 
to its contents? I shall try to answer this question 
as well as I can, and I shall begin with a humble 
confession that the oldest ' MSS. of the Rig-veda, 
known to us at present, date not from 1500 b. o. but 
from about 1500 a.d. 

We have therefore a gap of three thousand years, 
which it will require a strong arch of argument to 
bridge over. 

But that is not all. 

You may know how, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, when the age of the Homeric poems was dis- 
cussed, a German scholar, Frederick August Wolf, 
asked two momentous questions ; — 

1. At M’hat time did the Greeks first become 
acquainted with the alphabet and use it for inscrip- 
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tions on public monuments, coins, shields, and for 
contracts, both public and private ' ? 

2. At -what time did the Greeks first think of 
using -writing for literary purposes, and, -n'hat mate- 
rials did they emplo}'^ for that purpose? 

These two questions and the answers they elicited 
threw quite a new- light on the nebulous periods of 
Greek literature. A fact more firmly established 
than any other in the ancient history of Greece is 
that the lonians learnt the alphabet from the 
Phenicians. The lonians ahvays called their letters 
Phenician letters and the very name of Alphabet 
was a Phenician word. Wo can well understand 
that the Phenicians should have taught the lonians 
in Asia Minor a knowledge of the alphabet, partly 
for commercial purposes, i. e. for making contracts, 
partly for enabling them to use those useful little 
sheets, called or Cirev/nmavigediom, which 

at that time were as precious to sailors as maps 
■u^ere to the adventurous seamen of the middle ages. 
But from that to a written literature, in our sense 
of the word, there is still a wide steji. It is well 
known that the Germans, particularly in the North, 
had their Bunes for inscriptions on tombs, goblets, 
public monuments, but not for literary purposes^. 
Even if a few lonians at Miletus aud other centres 
'of political and commercial life acquh’ed the art of 


^ On the e.-irly use of Jefctors for public inscriptions, seo IT.nym.nn, 
Journal of Philology, 1879, pp. 141, 142, l.oO ; Hicks, M.snual of 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, pp. 1 soqq, 

“ Herod, (v. 69) says : ‘ I saw Phenician letters on certain 
tripods in a temple of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes in Boeotia, 
the most of them like the Ionian letters.’ 

Munch. Die Nordisch Germanischen Volker, p. 240. 
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witing, where could they find writing materials'? and, 
still more important, Avhere could they find readers ? 
The lonians, when they began to write, had to be satis- 
fied with a hide or pieces of leather, which they called 
diplithera, and until that was bi*ought to the perfection 
of vellam or parchment, the occupation of an author 
cannot have been very agreeable 

So far as we know at present the lonians began to 
write about the middle of the sixth century b.c ; and, 
whatever may have been said to the contrary, Wolfs 
dictum still holds good that with them the beginning 
of a written literature was the same as the beginning 
of prose writing. 

Writing at that time was an effort, and such an 
effort was made for some great purpose only. Hence 
the first written skins were what we should call 
Murray’s Handbooks, called Periegcsis or Perioclos, 
or, if treating of sea-vo 3 ^ages, Peri'plus, that is, guide- 
books, books to lead travellers round a country 
or round a town. Connected with these itineraries 
were the accounts of the foundations of cities, the 
Ktisis. Such books existed in Asia Minor during 
the sixth and fifth centuries, and their writers were 
called by a general term, Logograi^hi, or Aoytoi or 
XoyoTToioi^, as opposed to aoiCioi, the poets. They 
were the forerunners of the Greek historians, and 
Herodotus (443 B. c.), the so-called father of history, 
made frequent use of their works. 

* Hei'od. (v. 68) says : ‘ The lonians from of old call PvPKvs 
SnjiOepai, because once, in default of the former, they used to employ 
tlie latter. And even down to my own time, many of the barbarians 
write on such diphtherse.' 

- Hekatajos and Kadmos of Miletos (520 b.c.), Charon of Lamp- 
sakos (504 b. c.), Xanthos the Lydian (463 b. c.), Pherekydes of 
Leros (480 b. c.), Hcllanikos of Mitylene (450 b. c.), &c. 
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The -whole of this incipient literar}' activity be- 
longed to Asia Minor. From ‘ Guides through towns 
and countries,’ literature seems to have .spread at an 
early time to Guides through life, or philosophical 
dicta, such as are ascribed to Anaximander the 
Ionian (610-54-7 B. c.^), and PherekjMes the Syrian 
(540 B. c.). These names carry us into the broad day- 
light of history, for Anaximander was the teacher of 
Anaximenes, Anaximenes of Anaxagoras, and Anax- 
agoras of Perikles. At that time wi-iting was a re- 
cognised ai-t, and its cultivation had been rendered 
possible chiefly through trade with Egypt and the 
importation of In the time of iEschylos 

(500 B. c.) the idea of writing had become so familiar 
that he could use it again and again in poetical meta- 
phors ", and there seems little reason why we should 
doubt that both Peisistratos (528 B. C.) and Polykrates 
of Samos (523 B.c.) were among the first collectors of 
Greek manuscripts. 

In this manner the simple questions asked hy Wolf 
helped to reduce the history of ancient Greek litera- 
ture to some kind of order, particularly with reference 
to its first beginnings. 

It would therefore seem but reasonable that the 
two first questions to be asked by the students of 
Sanskrit literature should have been : — 

1. At what time did the people of India become 
acquainted with an alphabet ? 

3. At what time did they first use such alphabet 
for literary purposes ? 

Curiously enough, however, these questions re- 
mained in abej-ance for a long time, and, as a 
* Lewis, Astronomy, p. 92. 

“ See H.ayman, Journal of Philology, 1879, p. 139. 
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consequence, it was impossible to introduce even the 
first elements of order into the chaos of ancient 
Sanskrit literature \ 

I can here state a few facts only. There are no 
inscriptions to be found anywhere in India before the 
middle of the third centuiy B. c. These inscriptions 
are Buddhist, put up during the reign of Asoka, the 
grandson of i^^andragupta, who was the contemporary 
of Seleucus, and at whose court in Patalibothra Me- 
gasthcnes lived as ambassador of Seleucus. Here, as 
you see, we are on historical ground. In fact, there 
is little doubt that Asoka, the king who put up these 
inscriptions in several parts of his vast kingdom, 
reigned from 259-222 B. c. 

These inscriptions ar’e written in two alphabets — 
one written from right to left, and clearly derived 
from an Aramaean, that is, a Semitic alphabet; the 
other written from left to right, and likewise an adap- 
tation, and an artificial or s3^stematic adaptation, of a 
Semitic alphabet to the requirements of an Indian 
language. That second alphabet became the source 
of all Indian alphabets, and of many alphabets carried 
chiefly by Buddhist teachers far beyond the limits of ■ 
India, though it is possible that the earliest Tamil 
alphabet may have been directlj'- derived from the 
same Semitic source which supplied both tbe decu- 
trorsum and the sinistrorsum alphabets of India. 

Here then we have the first fact, viz. that writing, 
even for monumental purposes, was unknown in 
India before the third century B. c. 

But writing for commercial purposes was known 
in India before that time. Megasthenes was no 

^ See M. M., History of Ancient S.inskrit ' Literature, pp. 497 
seqq., ‘ On the Introduction of Writing in India.’, 
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doubt quite right vben bo said that the Indians did 
not knov letters^, that their laws were not written, 
and that the}^ administered justice from memory. 
But Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander the Great, 
v,'ho sailed down the Indus (325 B.C.), and was therefore 
brought in contact with the merchants frequenting 
the maritime stations of India, was probably equally 
right in declaring that ‘ the Indians wrote letters on 
cotton that had been well beaten together.’ These were 
no doubt commercial documents, contracts, it may be, 
with Phenician or Eiryptian captains, and they would 
prove nothing as to the existence in India at that 
time of wliat we mean by a written literature. In 
fact, Nearchus himself affirms what Megasthenes said 
after him, namely that ‘ the laws of the sophists in 
India were' not written.’ If, at the same time, the 
Greek travellers in India speak of mile-stones, and 
of cattle marked by the Indians with various signs 
and also with numbers, all this would perfectly agree 
with what we know from other sources, that though 
the art of writing may have reached India before 
the time of Alexander’s conquest, its employment 
for literary purposes cannot date from a much earlier 
. time. 

, Here then we are brought face to face with a most 
startling fact. , Writing wms unknown in India before 
the fourth century before Christ, and yet we are 
asked to believe that the Vedic literature in its three 
well-defined periods, the Mantra, Brahma7ja, and 
Sfitra periods, goes back to at least a thousand years 
before our era. 

Now the Eig-veda alone, which contains a collec- 
’ M. M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 516. 
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tion of ten books of hymns addressed to various 
deities, consists of 1017 (1028) poems, 10,580 verses, 
and about 153,826 -words Ho-w -were these poems 
composed — for they are composed in very perfect 
metre — and ho-w, after having being composed, were 
they handed down from 1500 before Christ to 1500 
after Christ the time to which most of our best 
Sanskrit MSS. belong"? ■ , 

Entirely ly memory. This may sound startling, 
but — what will sound still more startling, and yet 
is a fact that can easily be ascertained by anybod}’’ 
who doubts it — at the present moment, if every, 
MS of the Rig-veda were lost, we should be able 
to recover the whole of it — from the memory of -the 
(Srotriyas in India. These native students learn the 
Veda by heart, and they learn it from the mouth of 
their Guru, never from a MS., still less from m}'- 
printed edition, — and after a time they teach it again 
to their pupils. 

I have had such students in my room at Oxford, 
who not only could repeat these h3^mns, but who 
repeated them with the proper accents (for the Vedic 
Sanskrit has accents like Greek), nay who, when 
looking through my printed edition of the Rig-veda, 
could point out a misprint without the slightest 
hesitation. 

I can tell j^ou more. There are hardl^'- any various 
readings in our MSS. of the Rig-veda, but various 
schools in India have their own readings of certain 
passages, and they hand down those readings with 
great care. So, instead of collating MSS., as we do 
in Greek and Latin, I have asked some friends of 
mine to collate those Vedic students, who carry their 
‘ M. M., Hibbert Lectures, p. 153. 
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own Rig-vecla in their memory, and to let me have 
the various readings from these living authorities. 

Here then wc are not dealing w’ith theories, hut 
with facts, which anybody m.ny verif3V The whole of 
the Rig-veda, and a great deal more, .still exists at 
the present moment in the oral tradition of a number 
of scholar.s who, if the}- liked, could write down eveiy 
letter, and cveiy accent, exactly as we find them in 
our old MSS. 

Of course, this learning by heart is carried on 
under a strict discipline ; it is, in fact, considered as 
a sacred duty. A native friend of mine, himself a 
vciy distinguished Vedic scholar, tells me that a boy, 
who is to be brought up as a student of the Rig- 
veda, has to spend about eight years in the hou.se 
of his teacher’. He has to learn ten books: first, 
the hymns of the Rig-veda; then a prose treatise 
on sacrifices, called the Brahmana ; then the so- 
called Forest-book or Arai?y-aka ; then the rules on 
domestic ceremonies ; and lastly, six treatises on pro- 
nunciation, grammar, ctymologj’-, metre, astronomy, 
and ceremonial. 

Tliese ten books it has been calculated contain 
noarlj* 30,000 lines, each line reckoned as thirty-two 
sj’llables. 

A pupil studies every day, during the eight years 
of his theological apprenticeship, except on the holi- 
days, which are called ‘non-reading day's.’ There 
being 360 days in a lunar ymar, the eight years would 
give him 2880 day's. Deduct from this 384 holidays, 
and you get 2496 working days during the eight 
years. If you divide the number of lines, 30,000, by 
the number of working day's, you get about twelve 
lines to be learnt each day, though much time is 
p 
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taken up, in addition, for practising and reliearsing 
what has been iearnt before. 

Now this is the state of things at present, though 
I doubt whether it will last much longer, and I 
always impress on my friends in India, and therefore 
impress on those also who will soon be settled as 
Civil Servants in India, the duty of trying to learn 
all that can still be learnt from those living libra- 
ries. Much ancient Sanskrit lore will be lost for 
ever when that race of /Sii’otriyas becomes extinct. 

But now let us look back. About a thousand years 
ago a Chinese, of the name of I-tsing, a Buddhist, 
went to India to learn Sanskrit, in order to be able 
to translate some of the sacred books of his own 
religion, which were originally written in Sanskrit, 
into Chinese. He left China in 671, twentj-five years 
after Hiouen-thsang’s return, arrived at Tamralipti 
in India in 673, and went to the great College and 
Monastery of Nalanda, where he studied Sanskrit. 
He returned to China in 695, and died in 713 

In one of his works which we still possess in 
Chinese, he gives an account of what he saw in India, 
not only among his own co-religionists, the Buddhists, 
but likewise among the Brahmans 

Of the Buddhist priests he says that after they 
have learnt to recite the five and the ten precepts, 
they are taught the 400 hymns of Matri/ceia, and 
afterward the 150 hymns of the same poet. When 


’ See my article on the date of the Ktl-sika in the Indian Anti- 
quary, ISSO, p. 305. Deux Chapitres extraits des M4moires d’l-tsing, 
sur son voyage dans I’lnde, par M. Eyauon Eujishima, in JoMmaJ 
Asiatique, ISSS, p. 411. 

- The translation of the most important passages in I-tsing’s 
work was made for me by one of my Japanese pupils, K. Kasawara. 
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tlicy are alDlc to recite these, they he^in the stufly of 
the Sutras of their Sacred Canon. They also learn 
hj’- heart the Gafakamalai, -which gives an account of 
Buddha in former states of existence. Speaking of 
v’liat he calls the islands of the Southern Sea, wliich 
he visited after leaving India, I-tsing sa 3 's: ‘There 
are more than ton islands in the South Sea. There 
both priests and laj-men recite the G^atakamillu, as 
they recite the hymns mentioned before; but it has 
not ,yet been translated into Chinese.’ 

One of these stories, he proceeds to say, vras versi- 
fied by a king (7tid-zhih) and set to music, and was 
performed before the public with a band and dancing 
— evidently a Buddhist mystery play. 

I-tsing then gives a short account of the system of 
education. Children, he says, learn the forty-nine 
letters and the 10,000 compound letters when thej’- 
are six years old, and generally^ finish them in half a 
year. This con-esponds to about 300 verses, each sloka 
of thirty-two sjdlables. It was originallj' taught by 
Mahesvara. At eight j'ears, children begin to learn 
the grammar of Punini, and know it after about eight 
months. It consists of 1 000 slokas, called Sfttras. 

Then follows the list of roots (dhatu) and the throe 
appendices (khila), consisting again of 1000 slokas. 
Bo 3 ^s begin the three appendices when they are ten 
years old, and finish them in three years. 

When they have reached the age of fifteen, they 
begin to study a commentary on the grammar (Sfttra) 
and spend five years in learning it. And here I-tsing 
gives the following advice to his countrymen, mau}’^ 

' See Bunyiu Nanjio’s C.alaloguo of the Chinese Tripitaka, p. 372, 
where Aryasura, who must have lived before 431 a. d., is mentioned 
ns the author of the GAtakamilla. 
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of Avhom came to India to leam Sanskrit, but seem 
to have learnt it very imperfectly. ‘ If men of China,’ 
he vn-ites, ‘ go to India, -wishing to study there, the}’’ 
should first of all leam these grammatical -umrks, and 
then only other subjects; if not, they -will merely 
■waste their labour. These -works should be learnt 
by heart. But this is suited for men of high quality 
only. . . . They should study hard day and night, 
-without letting a moment pass for idle repose. Thej^ 
should be like Confucius, through whose hard study 
the binding of his Yih-king was three times cut 
asunder, being worn away; and like Sui-shih, who 
used to read a book repeatedlj’’ one hundred times.’ 
Then follows a remark, more intelligible in Chinese 
than in English : ‘ The hairs of a bull are counted by 
thousands, the horn of a unicorn is only one.’ 

I-tsing then speaks of the high degree of perfec- 
tion to which the memoiy of these students attained, 
both among Buddhists and heretics. ‘ Such men,’ he 
says, ‘ could commit to memory the contents of two 
volumes, learning them onlj’- once.’ 

And then turning to the heretics, or what we 
should call the orthodox Brahmans, he says: ‘The 
Brahmnns are regarded throughout the five divisions 
of India as the most respectable. They do not walk 
with tlie other three castes, and other mixed classes 
of people are still further dissociated from them. 
They revere their Scriptures, the four Vedas, con- 
taining about 100,000 verses. . . . The .Vedas are 
handed down from mouth to mouth, not written on 
paper. There are in every generation some intelli- 
gent Brahmans who can recite those 100,000 verses. 
... I myself saw such men.’ 

Here then we have an ejm-^witness who, in the 
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seventh century after Christ, visited India, learnt 
Sanskrit, and spent about twenty years in difierent 
monasteries — a man who had no theories of his own 
about oral tradition, but who, on the contraiy, as 
coining from China, was quite familiar with the idea of 
a written, nay, of a printed literature : — and yet what 
docs he say ? ‘ The Vedas are not written on pajicr, 
but handed down from mouth to mouth.’ 

Now, I do not quite agree here with I-tsing. At 
all events, wo must not conclude from what he says 
that there existed no Sanskrit MSS. at all at his 
time. Ve know they existed. Wo know tliat 
in the fust century of our era Sanskrit SISS. were 
carried from India to Cliina and translated there. 
Most likely therefore there were !MSS. of the Veda 
also in existence. But I-tsing, for all that, was right 
in supposing that these MSS. were not allowed to bo 
used bj’ students, and that they had always to Icnrn 
the Veda by heart and from the mouth of a properly 
qualified teacher. The very fact that in the later 
law-books severe punishments are tlu’catened against 
persons who copy the Veda or learn it from a MS., 
shows that MSS. existed, and that their existence 
interfered seriously wdth the ancient privileges of the 
Brahmans, as the only legitimate teachers of their 
sacred scriptures. 

If now, after having heard this account of I-tsing, 
we go back for about another thousand years, we shall 
feel less sceptical in accepting the evidence which we 
find in the so-called Pratisakhyas, that is, collections 
of rules which, so far as we know at present, go hack 
to the fifth century before our era, and wbicb tell us 
almost exactly the same as what we can see in India 
at the present moment, namely that the education of 
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children of the three twice-born castes, the Brahma-nas, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, consisted in their passing at 
least eight years in the house of a Guru, and learning 
by heart the ancient Vedic hymns. 

The ai't of teaching had even at that earljr time 
been reduced to a perfect system, and at that time 
certainly there is not the slightest trace of anything, 
such as a book, or skin, or parchment, a sheet of 
paper, pen or ink, being known even by name to the 
people of India ; while every expression connected 
with what we should call literature, points to a litera- 
ture (we cannot help using that word) existing in 
memory only, and being handed down with the most 
scrupulous care by means of oral tradition. 

I had to enter into these details because I know 
that, with our ideas of literature, it requii-es an effort 
to imagine the bare possibility of a lai’ge amount of 
poetry, and still more of prose, existing in any but a 
written form. And yet here too we only see what 
we see elsewhere, namely that man, before the great 
discoveries of civilization were made, was able by 
greater individual efforts to achieve what to us, accus- 
tomed to easier contrivances, seems almost impossible. 
So-called savages were able to chip flints, to get fire 
by rubbing sticks of wood, which baffles our handiest 
workmen. Are we to suppose that, if they wished 
to preserve some songs which, as they believed, had 
once secured them the favour of their gods, had 
brought rain from heaven, or led them on to victoiy, 
they would have found nO means of doing so ? We 
have only to read such accounts as, for instance, Mr. 
WiUiam Wyatt Gill has given us in his ‘Historical 
Sketches of Savage Life in Polynesia to see how 


1 Wellington, ISSO. 
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anxioua even savages are to preserve the records of 
their ancient heroes, kings, and gods, particularly 
when the dignity or nobility of certain families de- 
pends on these songs, or when they contain what 
might be called the title-deeds to large estates. And 
that the Vedic Indians were not the only savages of 
antiquity who discovered the means of preserving a 
large literature by means of oral tradition, we may 
learn from Cresar^, not a very ci*edulous witness, who 
tells us that the ‘ Druids were said to know a large 
number of verses by heart ; that some of them spent 
twenty years in learning them, and that they con- 
sidered it wrong to commit them to writing’ — exactly 
the same story which we hear in India. 

We must return once more to the question of 
dates. We have traced the existence of the Veda, 
as handed down by oral tradition, from our days 
to the days of I-tsing in the seventh century after 
Christ, and again to the period of the Pratisakhyas, 
in the fifth century before Christ. 

In that fifth century B. c. took place the rise of 
Buddhism, a religion built up on the ruins of the 
Vedic religion, and founded, so to say, on the denial 
of the divine authority ascribed to the Veda by all 
orthodox Brdhmans. 

Whatever exists therefore of Vedic literature must 
• be accommodated within the centuries preceding the 
rise of Buddhism, and if I tell you that there are 
three periods of Vedic literature to be accommodated, 
the third presupposing the second, and the second the 
first, and that even that first period presents us with 

^ De Bello Gall, vi. 14 ; Histoi-y of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 506. 
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a collection, and a systematic collection of Vedic 
hj'mns, I think you -will agree with me that it is 
from no desire for an extreme antiquity, hut simply 
from a respect for facts, that students of the Veda 
have come to the conclusion that these hymns, of 
which the MSS. do not carry us back beyond the 
fifteenth century after Christ, took their origin in the 
fifteenth century before Christ. 

One fact I must mention once more, because I 
think it may carry conviction even against the 
stoutest scepticism. 

I mentioned that the earliest inscriptions disco- 
vered in India belong to the reign of King Asoka, the 
grandson of iiandi'agupta, who reigned from 259-222 
before Christ. What is the language of those in- 
scriptions? Is it the Sanskrit of the Vedic hj^mns? 
Certainly not. Is it the later Sanskrit of the Brah- 
ma? 2 as and Sutras ? Certainly not. These inscriptions 
are vuitten in the local dialects as then spoken in India, 
and these local dialects difier from the grammatical 
Sanskrit about as much as Italian does from Latin. 

What follows from this? Fii’st, that the archaic 
Sanskrit of the Veda had ceased to be spoken before 
the third century B.c. Secondly, that even the later 
literary and grammatical Sanskrit was no longer spoken 
and understood by the people at large ; that Sanskrit 
therefore had ceased, nay, we may say, had long 
ceased to be the spoken language of the country when 
Buddhism arose, and that therefore the youth and man- 
hood of the ancient Vedic language lie far beyond the 
period that gave birth to the teaching of Buddha, who, 
though he may have known Sanskrit, and even Vedic 
Sanskrit, insisted again and again on the duty that his 
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disciples should preach his doctrines in the language 
of the people whom they wished to benefit. 

And now, when the time allotted to me is nearly 
at an end, I find, as it always happens, that I have 
not Ijeen able to say one half of what I hoped to say 
as to the lessons to be learnt by ns in India, even 
■nfith regard to this one branch of human knowledge 
onl}’, the stud}^ of the origin of religion. I hope, 
however, I may have succeeded in showing you tlic 
entirely new aspect which the old problem of the 
ilicogo’txy, or the origin and growth of tlie Devas or gods, 
assumes from the light thrown upon it by the Veda. 
Instead of positive theories, we now have positive 
facts, such as you look for in vain anj’whcre else *, and 
though there is still a considerable interval between 
the Devas of the Veda, even in their highest form, 
and such concepts as Zeus, Apollon, and Athene, yet 
the chief riddle is solved, and we know now at last 
what stuff the gods of the ancient world were made of. 

But this theogonic process is but one side of the 
ancient Vedic religion, and there arc two other sides 
of at least the same importance and of even a deeper 
interest to us. 

There are in fact three religions in the Veda, or, if 
I may say so, three naves in one great temple, reared, as 
it wei’e, before our ej^es b^’" poets, prophets, and philo- 
sophers. Here, too, w'e can watch the work and the 
workmen. We have not to deal with hard formulas 
onl}’^, with unintelligible ceremonies, or petrified 
fetishes. We can see how the human mind arrives 
by a perfectly rational process at aU its later irration- 
alities. This is what distinguishes the Veda from all 
other Sacred Books. Much, no doubt, in the Veda 
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also, and in the Vedic ceremonial, is already old and 
unintelligible, bard and petrified. But in many cases 
tbe development of names and concepts, tbeir transi- 
tion from tbe natural to tbe supernatural, from tbe 
individual to tbe general, is still going on, and it is 
for that very reason that we find it so difficult, nay 
almost impossible, to translate tbe growing tbougbts 
of tbe Veda into tbe full-grown and more than full- 
grown language of our time. 

Let us take one of tbe oldest words for god in tbe 
Veda, sucb as deva, tbe Latin deus. Tbe dictionaries 
tell you that deva means god and gods, and so, no 
doubt, it does. But if we alwaj'^s translated deva in 
tbe Vedic bymns by god, we should not be translating, 
but completely transforming the tbougbts of tbe Vedic 
poets. I do not mean onl}’- that our idea of God is 
totally different from tbe idea that was intended to 
be expressed by deva; but even tbe Greek and 
Eoman concept of gods would bo totally inadequate 
to convey tbe tbougbts imbedded in tbe Vedic deva. 
Deva meant originally bright, and nothing else. 
Meaning bright, it was constantly used of tbe sky, 
tbe stars, tbe sun, tbe dawn, tbe day, the spring, the 
rivers, tbe earth ; and when a poet wished to speak of 
all of these by one and tbe same word — by what we 
should call a general term — be called them all D e vas. 
When that bad been done, Deva did no longer mean 
‘ tbe Bright ones,’ but tbe name comprehended all 
tbe qualities which the sky and tbe sun and tbe 
dawn shared in common, excluding only those that 
were peculiar to each. 

Here you see bow, by tbe simplest process, tbe 
D evas, tbe bright ones, might become and did become 
tbe D e V a s, tbe beavenlv, the kind, tbe powerful, tbe in- 
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visible, the immortal — and, in the end, something very 
like the Geot of the Greeks and the Dii of the Eomans. 

In this way one Be3mnd, the Bej’ond of Nature, 
was built up in the ancient religion of the Veda, and 
peopled with Devas, and Asuras, and Vasus, and 
Aditj'as, all names for the bright solar, celestial, diur- 
nal, and vernal powers of nature, without altogether 
excluding, however, even the dark and unfriendl}" 
powers, those of the night, of the dark clouds, or of 
winter, capable of mischief, but always destined in 
the end to succumb to the valour and stivngth of their 
bright antagonists. 

We now come to the second nave of the Yedic 
temple, the second Beyond that was dimlj^ perceived, 
and grasped and named hy the ancient llishis, namely 
the world of the Departed Spirits. 

There was in India, as elsewhere, another veiy 
early faith, springing up naturally in the hearts of 
the people, that their fathers and mothers, when thej^ 
departed this life, departed to a Beyond, wherever it 
might be, either in the East from whence all the bright 
Devas seemed to come, or more commonl}' in the West, 
the land to which they seemed to go, called in the 
Veda the realm of Yama or the setting sun. The idea 
that beings which once had been, could ever cease to 
be, had not j-et entered their minds ; and from the 
^belief that their fathers existed somewhere, though 
thej’^ could see them no more, there arose the belief in 
another Beyond, and the germs of another religion. 

Nor was the actual power of the fathers quite im- 
perceptible or extinct even after their death. Their 
presence continued to be felt in the ancient laws and 
customs of the family, most of which rested on their 
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will and tlieir authority. While their fathers were 
alive and strong, their will was law ; and when, after 
their death, doubts or disputes arose on points of law 
or custom, it was but natural that the memory and the 
authority of the fathers should be appealed to to settle 
such points — that the law should stiU be their will. 

Thus Manu saj^^s (IV. 178) : ‘ On the path on which 
his fathers and grandfathers have walked, on that path 
of good men let him walk, and he will not go wrong.’ 

In the same manner theii in which, out of the 
bright powers of nature, the Devas or gods had arisen, 
there arose out of predicates shared in common by the 
departed, such as pitr^s, fathers, preta, gone away, 
another general concept, what we should call Manes, 
the kind ones. Ancestors, Shades, Sjno'its or Ghosts, 
whose worship was nowhere more fully developed 
than in India. That common name, Pitris or Fathers, 
gradually attracted towards itself all that the fathers 
shared in common. It came to mean not only fathers, 
but invisible, kind, powerful, immortal, heavenly 
beings, and we can watch in the Veda, better perhaps 
than anywhere else, the inevitable, yet most touching 
metamorphosis of ancient thought, — the love of the 
child for father and mother becoming transfigured into 
an instinctive belief in the immortality of the soul. 

It is strange, and really more than strange, that 
not only should this important and prominent side of 
the ancient religion of the Hindus have been ignored, 
but that of late its very existence should have been 
doubted. I feel obliged, therefore, to add a few words 
in support of what I have said just now of the 
supreme importance of this bebef in and this worship 
of ancestral spirits in India from the most ancient to 
the most modern times. Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
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has done so much in calling atlontion (o ancestor- 
\vorship as a iiatiu’al ingredient of religion among all 
savage nations, declares in the most emphatic man- 
norh 'that ho has seen it implied, that ho has heard 
it in conversation, and that ho now has it before him 
in print, that no Indo-European or Semitic nation, 
so far as vre know, seems to have made a religion of 
the worship of the dead.’ I do not donht his words, 
but I think that on so important a point, Jlr. lierbert 
Spencer ought to have named his authorities. It 
seems to me almost impossible that nn 3 'body who 
has ever opened a hook on India should have made 
such a statement. There are h 3 'mns in the Rig-veda 
addressed to the Fathers. There arc full descriptions 
of the worship due to the Fathers in the Binhinanas 
and Sutras. The epic poems, the law books, the 
Puniiias, all arc lu’imful of allusions to ancestral 
offerings. The whole social fabric of India, with its 
laws of inheritance and marriage^ rests on a belief 
in the Manes, — and yet we arc told that no Indo- 
European nation seems to have made a religion of 
the worship of the dead. 

The Persians had their Fravashis, the Greeks their 
Oeot ‘TTarp^ot and their oaCjxoves, 

ecrOXoi, iTTcyOovioi, </)uAaKe? OvrjrQv arOpuirmv' 
ot pa (})v\aaro-ovcrCv re otKas koI o^^rAta fpya, 
i]ipa (crcrap(vot TidvTrj </jotr£rres e’”’ aiai', 

TrAou-oooVat (Hesiod Opera et Dies, vv. 122-126); 


^ Principles of Sociology, p. 313. 

- ‘Tho Hindu Hw of Inlierit.anco is based npon tho Hindu 
religion, and we must bo cautious that in administering Hindu 
law wo do not, by acting upon our notion.s derived from English 
law, inadvoricntly wound or offend the religious feelings of those 
who may be affected by our decisions.' Bengal Law Eeports, 103. 
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while among the Romans the Lares famiUares and 
the Divi Manes were worshipped more zealously than 
an 3 ^ other gods^. Mann goes so far as to tell us in 
one place (III. 203) : ‘ An oblation by Rrahmans to 
their ancestors transcends an oblation to the deities ; ’ 
and 3 mt we are told that no Indo-European nation 
seems to have made a religion of the worship of the 
dead. 

Such things ought really not to be, if there is to 
be any progress in historical research, and I cannot 
help thinking that what Mr. Herbert Spencer meant 
was probably no more than that some scholars did 
not admit that the worship of the dead formed the 
whole of the religion of any of the Indo-European 
nations. That, no doubt, is perfectly true, but it 
would be equally true, I believe, of almost any other 
religion. And on this point again the students of 
anthropology will learn more, I believe, from the 
Veda than from any other book. 

In the Veda the Pit?’is, or fathers, are invoked to- 
gether with the Devas, or gods, but the}’’ are not 
confounded with them. The Devas never become 
Pitris, and though such adjectives as dev a are some- 
times applied to the Pit?’is, and they are raised to the 
rank of the older classes of Devas (Manu III. 192, 284, 
YtV//7avalk3^a I. 268), it is easy to see that the Pit?v‘s 
and Devas had each their independent origin, and 
that they represent two totally distinct phases of the 
human mind in the creation of its objects of worship. 
This is a lesson which ought never to be forgotten. 

We read in the Rig-veda, VI. 52, 4: ‘ May the 
rising Dawns protect me, may the flowing Rivers 

^ Cicero, De Leg. II. 9, 22, ‘ Deorum manium jura sancta sunto ; 
SOS leto datos divos habento.’ 



protect me, nia}^ the firm irouutains protect mo, maj* 
the Fathers protect me at this invocation of the 
gods.’ Here ncthing can he clearer tlian the separate 
existence of the Fathers, apart from the Dawns, the 
Rivers, and the Jlountains, though they arc included 
in one common Devahfiti, or invocation of the gods. 

We mu.st distingui.sh, however, from the very first, 
between two clas.ses, or rather between two concepts 
of Fathers, the one compiising the distant, half-for- 
gotten, and almost mythical ancestors of certain 
families or of what would have been to the poets of 
the Veda, the whole human race, the other consisting 
of the fathers who had but lately departed, and who 
were still, as it were, porsonallj” remembered and 
revered. 

The old ancestors in general approach more nearly 
to the gods. They are often represented as having 
gone to the abode of Yama, the ruler of the departed, 
and to live there in company with some of the Dovas 
(Eig-veda VII. 76, 4, devanam sadhamada7i ; Rig-veda 
X. 16, 2, clcvanrim vasani7(). 

We sometimes read of the gi’cat-grand fathers being 
in heaven, the gi'andfathcrs in the sky, the fathers on ’ 
the earth, the first in company with the Adityas, the 
second with the Rudras, the last with the Vasus. 
All these are individual poetical conceptions^. 

Yama himself is sometimes invoked as if he were 
one of the Fathers, the first of mortals that died or 
that trod the path of the Fathers (the pitivyaiia, X. 
2, 7) leading to the common sunset in the "West". 


* Seo Atliarva-ved.'i XVIII. 2, 49. 

’ Eig-ved.i X. 14, 1-2. Ho is c-nllcd Vniv.nsvata, tlio solar (X. 
68, 1), and even the son of Vivnsvat (X, 14, 6). In a later pliaso 
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Still his real Deva-like na^re is never completely 
lost, and, as the god of the setting sun, he is indeed 
the leader of the Fathers, but not one of the Fathers 
himself h 

Many of the benefits vrhich men enjoyed on earth 
were referred to the Fathers, as having first been 
procured and first enjoyed by them. They performed 
the first sacrifices, and secured the benefits arising 
from them. Even the great events in nature, such 
as the rising of the sun, the light of the day and the 
darkness of the night, were sometimes referred to 
them, and they were praised for having broken open the 
dark stable of the morning and having brought out 
the cows, that is, the days (X. 68, 11)^. They were 
even praised for having adorned the night with stars, 
while in later writings the stars are said to be the 
lights of the good people who have entered into 
heaven^. Similar ideas, we know, prevailed among 
the ancient Persians, Greeks, and Eomans. The 
Fathers are called in the Veda truthful (satya), wise 
(suvid^itra), righteous (ritavat), poets (kavl), leaders 
(pathik'?’'^t), and one of their most frequent epithets 
is somya, delighting in Soma, Soma being the 
ancient intoxicating beverage of the Vedic i22shi3, 
which was believed to bestow immortality^, but 
which had been lost, or at all events had become 


of religious thought Yama is conceived as the first man (Atharva- 
veda XVIII. 3, 13, as compared with Eig-veda X. 14, 1). 

1 Eig-veda X. 14. 

^ In the Avesta many of these things are done by Ahura Mazda 
with the help of the Fravashis. 

^ See Satapatha Brahma»ja I. 9, 3, 10 ; VI. 5, 4, S. 

* Eig-veda VIII. 48, 3 : ‘We drank Soma, we became immortal, 
we went to the liglit, we found the gods ; ’ VIII. 48, 12. 
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.difficult to obtain by the Aryas, after their migration 
into the Punjab b 

The families of the Bhi’igus. the Angiras, the Athar- 
vans^ all have their Pit?*is or Fathers, who are invoked 
to sit down on the grass and to accept the offerings 
placed there for them. Even the name of Pitriya^na, 
sacrifice of the Fathers, occurs ali-eadj- in the hymns 
of the Eig-vedab 

The following is one of the hymns of the Eig-veda 
bj"^ which those ancient. Fathers were invited to come 
to their sacrifice (Kig-veda X. IS)"* : — 

' 1. ‘ May the Soma-loving Fathers, the lowest, the 
highest, and the middle, arise. May the gentle and 
rigliteous Fathers who have come to life (again), 
protect us in these invocations ! 

2. ‘ May this salutation be for the Fathers to-day, 
for those who have departed before or after ; whether 
they now dwell in the sky above the earth, or among 
the blessed people. 

3. ‘ I invited the wise Fathers .... may they come 
hither quickly, and sitting on the grass readily par- 
take of the poured-out draught ! 

4. ‘ Come hither to us with your help, j'ou Fathers 
who sit on the grass J We have prepared these liba- 
tions for you, accept them ! Come hither with your 
most blessed pi-otection, and give us health and 
wealth without fail ! 

5. ‘The Soma-loving Fathers have been called 
hither to their dear viands which are placed on the 
grass. Let them approach, let them listen, let them 
bless, let them protect us 1 

‘ Rig-veda IX. 97, 39. » Ibid. X. 14, C. ’ Ibid. X. 10, 10. 

‘ A translation considerably differing from my own is given by 
Sarvildhikflri in his Tagore Lectures for 1880, p. 34. 

Q 
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6. ‘Bending your knee and sitting on my right, 
accept all this sacrifice. Do not hurt us, 0 Fathers, 
for any wrong that we may have committed against 
you, men as we are. 

7. ‘AVhen you sit down on the lap of the red 
dawns, grant wealth to the generous mortal! 0 
Fathers, give of your treasure to the sons of this man 
here, and bestow vigour here on us I 

8. ‘ May Yama, as a friend with friends, consume 
the ofterings according to his wish, united with those 
old Soma-loving Fathers of ours, the Vasishi/^as, who 
arranged the Soma draught. 

9. ‘Come hither, 0 Agni, with those wise and 
truthful Fathers who like to sit down near the 
hearth, who thirsted when yearning for the gods, 
who knew the sacrifice, and who were strong in 
praise with their songs. 

10. ‘ Come, 0 Agni, with those ancient fathers who 
like to sit down near the hearth, who for ever praise 
the gods, the truthful, who eat and drink our obla- 
tions, making company with Indra and the gods. 

11. ‘0 Fathers, you who have been consumed by 
Agni, come here, sit down on your seats, you kind 
guides 1 Eat of the offerings which wm have placed 
on the turf, and then grant us wealth and strong 
offspring ! 

12. ‘0 Agni, 0 Catavedasb at our request thou 
hast carried the offerings, having fiu'st rendered them 
sweet. Thou gavest them to the Fathers, and they 
fed on their share. Eat also, 0 god, the proffered 
oblations I 

13. ‘ The Fathers who are here, and the Fathers 
who are not here, those whom we know, and those 

^ Cf. Max Muller, Eig-Teda, transl. vol, i. p. 24. 
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v.'hom ve Icnovr Dot, thou, ffatavedas, knowest how 
many they are, accept the well-made sacrifice with 
the sacrificial portions ! 

14. ‘ To those who, whether burnt by fire or not 
burnt by fire, rejoice in their share in the midst of 
heaven, grant thou, O King, that their body may 
take that life which they wish for M ’ 

Distinct from the worship offered to these primi- 
tive ancestors, is the reverence which from an early 
time was felt to be due by children to their departed 
father, soon also to their grandfather, and great- 
grandfather. The ceremonies in which these more 
personal feelings found expression were of a more 
domestic character, and allowed therefore of greater 
local variety. 

It would be quite impossible to give here even an 
abstract only of the minute regulations which have 
been preserved to us in the Brahmairas, the /Srauta, 
Gr;hya, and Samaya/iarika Sutras, the Law-books, 
and a mass of later manuals on the performance of 
endless rites, all intended to honour the Departed. 
Such are the minute prescriptions as to times and 
seasons, as to altars and offerings, as to the number 
and shape of the sacrificial vessels, as to the proper 
postures of the sacrificers, and the different arrange- 
ments of the vessels, that it is extremely difficult to 
catch hold of what we really care for, namely, the 
thoughts and intentions of those who first devised all 
these intricacies. Much has been written on this 
class of sacrifices by European scholars also, begin- 
ning with Colebrooke’s excellent essays on ‘ The Keli- 
gious Ceremonies of the Hindus,’ first published in 


Note I. 
Q 2 
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the Asiatic Researches, vol. v, Calcutta, 1798. But 
when we ask the simple question, What was the 
thought from whence all this outward ceremonial 
sprang, and what was the natural craving of the 
human heart which it seemed to satisfy, we hardly 
get an intelligible answer anywhere. It is true that 
^racldhas continue to be performed all over India to 
the present day, but we know how widely the modern 
ceremonial has diverged from the rules laid down in 
the old iSastras, and it is quite clear from the descrip- 
tions given to us by recent travellers that no one can 
understand the purport even of these survivals of the 
old ceremonial, unless he understands Sanskrit and can 
read the old Shtras. AVe are indeed told in full detail 
how the cakes were made which the Spirits were sup- 
posed to eat, how manj^ stalks of grass were to be used 
on which they had to be oftered, how long each stalk 
ought to be, and in what direction it should be held. 
All the things which teach us nothing are explained 
to us in abundance, but the few things which the 
true scholar really cares for are passed over, as if 
they had no interest to us at all, and have to be 
discovered under heaps of rubbish. 

In order to gain a little light, I think we ought to 
distinguish between — 

1 . The daily ancestral sacrifice, the YitHyagnsb, as 
one of the five Great Sacrifices (Mahayagr;7a‘s) ; 

2. The monthly ancestral sacrifice, the Pi?ida-pit?'j- 
yapfna, as part of the New and Full-Moon sacrifice ; 

3. The funeral ceremonies on the death of a house- 
holder ; 

4. The Agapes, or feasts of love and charity, com- 
monly called /Sraddhas, at which food and other 
charitable gifts were bestowed on deserving persons 
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in memory of the deceased ancestors. The name of 
(S'raddha belongs properly to this last class only, but 
it has been transferred to the second and third class 
of sacrifices also, because &addha formed an important 
part in them. 

The daily Pitriya^r/ia or Ancestor-worship is one of 
the five sacrifices, sometimes called the Great Sacri- 
fices which everjf married man ought to perform 
day by day. They are mentioned in the G^'ihya- 
sutras (Asv. III. 1), as Dcvayagria, for the Devas, 
Bhfitayayaa, for animals &c., Piti'iyap/ia, for the 
Fathers, Brahmaya^raa, for Brahman, i.e, study of 
the Veda, and Manushyaya^/wa, for men, i. e. hos- 
pitality, &e. 

Manu (III. 70) tells us the same, namelj^ that a 
married man has five great religious duties to pei*- 
form : — 

1. The Brahma-sacrifice, i. e. the studying and 
teaching of the Veda (sometimes called Ahuta). 

2. The Piti’i-sacrifice, i. e. the ofiering of cakes and 
water to the Manes (sometimes called Prtisita). 

3. The Deva-sacrifice, i. e. the offering of oblations 
to the Gods (sometimes called Huta). 

4. The Bhfita-sacrifice, i. e. the giving of food to 
living creatures (sometimes called Prahuta). 

5. The Manushya-sacrifice, i. e. the receiving of 
guests with hospitality (sometimes called Brahmya 
nuta -). 

The performance of this daily Pitriyagraa seems to 


' Satapatha Bnlhmana XI. 6, 6, 1 ; Taitt. Ar. II. 11, 10 ; Asvn- 
layana GnTiya-sutras III. 1, 1 ; Paraskara Grfliya-sutraa II. 9, 1 ; 
Apastamba, Dharma-sutras, translated by Biihler, pp. 47 seq. 

“ In the Suiikhayana Gnhya (I. 6) four Paka-yagiias are men- 
tioned, called Huta, ahuta, prahuta, prasita. 
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have been extremely simple. The householder, had 
to put his sacred cord on the right shoulder, to say 
‘ Svadha to the Fathers,’ and to throw the remains of 
certain offerings towards the South 

The human impulse to this sacrifice, if sacrifice it 
can be called, is clear enough. The five ‘ great sacri- 
fices ’ comprehended in early times the whole duty of 
man from day to day. They were connected with his 
daily meal 2 . When this meal' was preparing, and 
before he could touch it himself, he was to offer some- 
thing to the Gods, a Vahsvadeva offering®, in which 
the chief deities were Agni, Soma, the Visve Devas, 
Dhanvantari, a kind of Aesculapius, Kuhfi and Anu- 
mati (phases of the moon), Pra</apati, lord of creatures, 
Dyava-p?’ithivi, Heaven and Earth, and Svishiak9’it, 
the fire on the heai-th. 

After having thus satisfied the Gods in the four quar- 
ters, the householder had to throw some oblations into 
the open air, which were intended for animals, and in 
some cases for invisible beings, ghosts, and such like. 
Then he was to remember the Departed, Jihe_Pit?’/s, 
with some offerings ; but even after'having done this 
he was not jmt to begin his own repast, unless he had 
also given something to grangers (atithis). 

When all this had been fulfilled, and when, besides, 
the householder, as we should say, had said, his dail}’’ 
prayers, or repeated what he had learnt of the Ye da, 
then and then only was he in harmony with the 
world that surrounded him, the five Great Sacrifices 
had been performed by him, and he was free from all 
the sins arising from a thoughtless and selfish life. 


A6v. Gr/hya-sutras I. 3, 10. 


- Manu III. 117-118. 
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This Pit/’jyafyyTa. as one of the five daily sacrifices, 
is described in the Brahiua??as, the Grzhya and 
Saniaya/.arika Sutras, and, of course, in the legal 
Sar/ihitns. liajendralal Mitra^ informs us that 
‘ orthodox Brahmans to tins day profess to observe 
all these five ceremonies, but that in reality only 
the ofierings to the gods and manes are strictly 
observed, while the reading is completed by the 
repetition of the Gayatri only, and charity and feeding 
of animals are casual and uncertain.’ 

Quite different from this simple daily ancestral 
offering is the Pit?’?yag/7a or Pijicf'a-piti’iyafpia, 
which forms part of many of the statutable sacrifices, 
and, fir.st of all, of the New and Full-Moon sacrifice. 
Here again the human motive is intelligible enough. 
It was the contemplation of the regular coui-se of 
nature, the discovery of order in the coming and 
going of the heavenly bodies, the gi-owing confidence 
in some ruling power of the world which lifted man’s 
thoughts from his daily work to higher regions, and 
filled his heart with a desire to approach these 
higher powers with praise, thanksgiving, and ofier- 
ing.s. And it was at such moments as the waning 
of the moon that his thoughts would most naturally 
turn to those whose life had waned, whose bright 
faces were no longer visible on earth, his fathers or 
ancestors. Therefore at the very beginning of the 
New-Moon sacrifice, we are told in the Brahmanas“ 
and in the /Srauta-sfitras, that a Pit7’iya^/7a, a sacri- 
fice to the Fathers, has to be performed. A ifaru 


' TaittiriyiiMnyaka, Preface, p. 23. 

= Masi masi To’sanam iti srute* ; Gobhiliya Gnbya-sutras, p. 
1055. 
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or pie had to be prepared in the Dakshi-nagni, the 
southern fire, and the offerings, consisting of water 
and round cakes (pi-ndlas), were specially dedicated 
to father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, while 
the wife of the sacrificer, if she wished for a son, 
was allowed to eat one of the cakes 

Similar ancestral offerings took place during other 
sacrifices too, of which the New and Full-Moon saad-. 
fices form the general type. 

It may bo quite true that these two kinds of 
ancestral saci-ifices have the same object and share 
the same name, but their character is different ; and 
if, as has often been the case, they are mixed up 
together, we lose the most important lessons which 
a study of the ancient ceremonial should teach us. 
I cannot describe the difference between these two 
Pitriyag/7as more decisively than by pointing out 
that the former was performed by the father of a 
family, or, if we may say so, by a layman, the latter 
by a regular priest, or -a class of priests, selected bj’’ 
the sacrificer to act in his behalf. As the Hindus 
themselves would put it, the former is a grihya, 
a domestic, the latter a srauta, a priestly ceremony^. 

We now come to a third class of ceremonies which 
are likewise domestic and personal, but which differ 


^ See Pi7?rfnpitrij'a(7«a, von Dr. 0. Donner, 1870. The restric- 
tion to three ancestors, father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, 
occurs in the Vjij?asaneyi-sawhita, XIX. 36-37. 

® There is, however, great variety in these matters, according to 
different sakhas. Thus, according to the Gobhila-sfikha, the Pi?irfa 
Pitriya^jla is to be considered as smfirta, not as srauta (piarfa- 
pitnyagaa/i khalv asma/f/r/jjlkhayajn nasti) ; while others maintain 
that an aguimat should perform the smftrta, a srautAgnimat the 
srauta Pitnyaffna ; see Gobhiliya Gnhya-sutras, p. 671. On page 667 
we read ; anagner amavasyasraddha, nanvfihaiyam ity adaraaiyam. 
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■from the two preceding ceremonies bj’" their occasional 
character, I mean the funeral, as distinct from the 
ancestral ceremonies. In one respect these funeral 
ceremonies may represent an earlier phase of worship 
than the dail}’^ and monthly ancestral sacrifices. They 
lead up to them, and, as it were, prepare the 
departed for their future dignity as Pit^'/s or 
Ancestors. On the other hand, the conception of 
Ancestors in general must have existed before any 
departed person could have been raised to that rank, 
and I therefore preferred to describe the ancestral 
sacrifices first. 

Nor need I enter here verj’^ fully into the character 
of the special funeral ceremonies of India. I described 
them in a special paper, ‘ On Sepulture and Sacrificial 
Customs in the Veda,' nearly thirty years agob 
Their spii-it is the same as that of the funeral 
ceremonies of Greeks, Romans, Slavonic, and Teutonic 
nations, and the coincidences between them all ai‘e 
often most surprising. 

In Yedic times the people in India both burnt 
and buried their dead, and they did this with a 
certain solemnity, and, after a time, according to 
fixed rules. Their ideas about the status of the 
departed, after their body had been burnt and their 
ashes buried, varied considerably, but in the main 
they seem to have believed in a life to come, not 
■ very difierent from our life on earth, and in the power 
of the departed to confer blessings on their descend- 
ants. It soon therefore became the interest of the 
survivors to secure the favour of their departed 
friends by observances and offerings which, at first, 

^ Uber Todtenbestattiing iind OpforgebriiucJio im Veda, in Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenlundisclien Gesellscliaft, vol. is, 1850. 
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■were the spontaneous manifestation of human 
feelings, but which soon became traditional, technical, 
in fact, ritual. 

On the day on which the corpse had been burnt, 
the relatives (samanodakas) bathed and poured out 
a handful of water to the deceased, pronouncing his 
name and that of his family At sunset they re- 
turned home, and, as was but natural, they Avere 
told to cook nothing during the first night, and to 
observe certain rules during the next day up to 
ten days, according to the character of the deceased. 
These were days of mourning, or, as they were 
afterwards called, days of impurity, when the 
mourners withdrew from contact with the world, 
and shrank by a natural impulse from the ordinary 
occupations and pleasures of life 

Then followed the collecting of the ashes on the 
11th, 13th or 15th day of the dark half of the moon. 
On returning from thence they bathed, and then 
offered what was called a /S'raddha to the departed. 

This word /Sraddha, which meets us here for the 
first time, is full of interesting lessons, if only properly 
understood. First of all it should be noted that it 
is absent, not only from the hymns, but, so fiir as we 
know at present, even from the ancient Br^hmanas. 
It seems therefore a word of a more modern origin. 
There is a passage in Apastamba’s Dharma-shtras 
which betrays, on the part of the author, a'conscious- 
ness of the more modern origin of the >S^raddhas : — 

^ Asvaiayana Gnhya-sutras IV. 4, 10. " Manu V. 64-65. 

^ Buhler, Apastamba, Sacred Books of the East, vol. ii. p. 138 ; 
also Sraddhak.-ilpa, p. 890. Tliough the Sraddha is prescribed in 
the Gobhiliya Gr/hj'a-sutras, IV. 4, 2-3, it is not described there, 
but in a separate treatise, the SrSddhakalpa. , 
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‘Formerly men and gods lived together in this 
world. Then the gods in reward of their sacrifices 
went to heaven, but men were left behind. Those 
men who perform sacrifices in the same manner as 
the gods did, dwelt (after death) with the gods and 
Brahman in heaven. Now (seeing men left behind) 
Manu revealed this ceremony which is designated by 
the word >Sraddha.’ 

&addha has assumed many^ meanings, and Manu^, 
for instance, uses it almost synonymously with pitrf- 
ya^fna. But its original meaning seems to have been 
‘ that which is given with sraddha or faith,’ i,e. charity 
bestowed on deserving persons, and, more particularly, 
on Brahmanas. The gift was called sraddha, but the 
act itself also was called by the same name. The word 
is best explained by Narayana in his commentary on 
the Grihya-sutras of Asvaia.yana (IV. 7), ‘ /Srflddha is 
that which is given in faith to Brahmans for the sake 
of the Fathers®. 

Such charitable gifts flowed most naturally and 
abundantly at the time of a man’s death, or when- 
ever his memory was revived by happy or unhappy 
events in a family, and hence iSraddha has become • 
the general name for ever so many sacred acts com- 


‘ As meaning the food, sruddha occurs in sraddhabhuff and 
similar words. As meaning the sacrificial act, it is explained, 
yatraitafc Wjraddhaya diyate tad eva karma sraddhasabdabhi- ■ 
dheyam. Pretam pitrims ka nirdisya Hhogyam yat priyam atma-- 
na/» sraddhayi diyate yatra tafc A-ftraddham parikirtitam. Gobhi- ■ 
liya Grthya-sutras, p. 892. We also read sraddhunvitak sraddham 
kurvita, ‘let a man perform the sraddha with faith Gobhiliya 
Grihya-sutras, p. 1053. 

= Manu ni. 82. 

’ Pitnn uddisya yad diyate brahmanebhyaft sraddhaya tafc 
k/iraddham. 
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memorative of the departed. We hear of /Sraddhas 
not only at funerals, but at joyous events also, when 
presents were bestowed in the name of the family, 
and therefore in the name of the ancestors also, on 
all who had a right to that distinction. 

It is a mistake therefore to look upon ^Sraddhas 
simply as ofierings of water or cakes to the Fathers. 
An offering to the Fathers was, no doubt, a symbolic 
part of each /Sraddha, but its more important character 
was cliarity bestowed in memory of the Fathers. 

This, in time, gave rise to much abuse, like the 
alms bestowed on the Church during the Middle 
Ages. But in the beginning the motive was excellent. 
It was simply a wish to benefit others, arising from 
the conviction, felt more strongly in the presence of 
death than at any other time, that as we can carry 
nothing out of this world, we ought to do as much 
good as possible in the world with our worldly goods. 
At /Sraddhas the Brahmanas were said to represent 
the sacrificial fii-e into which the gifts should be 
thrown^. If we translate here Brahmams by priests, 
we can easily understand why there should have been 
in later times so strong a feeling against /Sraddhas. 
But priest is a very bad rendering of BrihmaTia. The 
Brahma-jxas were, socially and intellectually, a class of 
men of high breeding. They were a recognised and, 
no doubt, a most essential element in the ancient 
society of India. As they lived for others, and 
were excluded from most of the lucrative pursuits 
of life, it was a social, and it soon became a reli- 
gious duty, that they should be supported by the 
community at large. Great care was taken that 


^ .^pastamba II. 16, 3, BrahmawSs tv ahavaniyai-the. 
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tlie recipients of such bounty as was bestowed at 
/Sraddbas should be strangers, neither friends nor 
enemies, and in no way related to the family. Thus 
Apastamba saysb ‘The food eaten (at a &addha) by 
persons related to the giver is a gift offered to gob- 
lins. It reaches neither the Manes nor the Gods.’ 
A man who tried to curry favour by bestowing /Srad- 
dhilca gifts, was called by an opprobrious name, a 
(S'raddha-mitra 

Without denying therefore that in later times the 
sj-stem of /Sfraddhas may have degenerated, I think 
we can perceive that it sprang from a pure source, 
and, what for our present purpose is even more 
important, from an intelligible source. 

Let us now r^um to the passage in the Gi’ihya- 
sutras of AsvaJayana, where we met for the first 
time with the name of jSraddha It was the ^rS-ddha 
to be given for the sake of the Departed, after his 
ashes had been collected in an urn and buried. This 
iSraddha is called ekoddishia ■*, or, as we should say, 
personal. It was meant for one person only, not for 
the three ancestors, nor for all the ancestors. Its 
object was in fact to raise the departed to the rank 
of a Pitrf, and this had to be achieved by <Sraddha 
offerings continued during a whole year. This at 
least is the general, and, most likely, the original 
rule. Apastamba says that the ^Sraddha for a de- 
ceased relative should be performed every day during 
the year, and that after that a monthly &addlla only 
should be performed or none at all, that is, no more 

> L. c. p. 142. - M.'inu III. 138, 140. 

^ Asv. Gn'hy.i-sutras IV. 6, 8. 

* It is described as a vikriti of the Parvajia-srMdha in Gobhi- 
liya Grihya-sutras, p. 1011. 
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personal >Sracldha because the departed shares hence- 
forth in the regular Parva-na-sraddhas^. ^Sankh^yana 
says the same®, namely that the personal &’addha lasts 
for a year, and that then ‘the Fourth’ is dropped, i.e. 
the great-grandfather was dropped, the grandfather 
became the great-grandfather, the father the grand- 
father, while the lately Departed occupied the father’s 
place among the three principal Pitns^. This was 
called the Sapi-nc^ikarana, i.e. the elevating of the 
departed to the rank of an ancestor. 

There are here, as elsewhere, many exceptions. Go- 
bhila allows six months instead of a year, or even a 
Tripaksha®, i.e. three half-months; and lastly, any 
auspicious event (vi’iddhi) may become the occasion 
of the SapmcZikara-Jja 

The full number of /Sr&ddhas necessary for the 
SapincZana is sometimes given as sixteen, viz. the 
first, then one in each of the twelve months, then two 
semestral ones, and lastly the Sapinc^ana. But here 
too much variety is allowed, though, if the Sapi'?^cZana 
takes place before the end of the year, the number of 
sixteen /Sr^ddhas has still to be made up 


^ One of the differences betrveen the acts before and after the 
SapiwiJikarana is noted by Salankiiyana : — Sapijzdikaranam yavad 
r/^udarbhai/t pitnkriya Sapinrfikaranftd urdhvajw dviguwaif vidhivad 
bhavet. Gobhiliya Grzhya-sutras, p. 930. 

® Gobhiliya Gn'hya-sutras, p. 1023. 

® Grihya-sutras, ed. Oldenberg, p. 83. 

* A pratyabdikam ekoddishiam on the anniversary of the 
deceased is mentioned by Gobhila, 1. c. p. 1011. 

° Gobhiliya Grihya-sutras, p. 1039. 

® Sankh. Gnhya. p. 83 ; Gobh. GnTiya, p. 1024. According to 
some authorities the ekoddishfa is called nava, new, during ten 
days ; navamisra, mixed, for six months ; and purawa, old, after- 
wards. Gobhiliya GWhya-sutras, p. 1020. 

’ Gobhiliya, 1. c. p. 1032. 
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"When the /SVAdclha is ofl’ercd on nccounfc of an 
r.us[)icioiis event, such as a birth or a marriage, the 
fathers invoked are not the father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, Avlio are sometimes called asru- 
mukha, Avith tearful faces, but the ancestors Itefore 
tliem, and they are called nandiuiukha, or joyful k 
Colelnookek to vlioin avc owe an CNcellcnt de- 
scription of what a »S’raddha is in modern times, 
took evidently the same view. *Tlie lirst set of 
funer.'il ceremonies.’ he Avrites, ‘ is adapted to etlbct. 
by means of oblations, the rc-embodying of the soul 
of the deceased, after burning his corpse. The ap- 
]>avent scope of the second set is to niisc his shade 
from this world, Avhere it Avould else, jiccording to 
the notions of the Himlus, continue to roam among 
demons and evil spirits, up to heaA'en, and then 
deify him, as it AA'ere. among the manes of de- 
parted ancestors. For this end, a *SVaddha shotild 
regularly be oirercd to the deceased on the day after 
the mourning expires ; tAA’elvc other »Sraddhas si'itrily 
to the deceased in tAvelve successiA-e months ; similar 
olxsequies at the end of the third fortnight, and also 
in the .sixtli month, and in the tAvelfth ; and the obla- 
tion called Sapi7n?ana on the lirst anniversary of his 
decease k At this Sapinc/ana iS'raddha, which is the 
last of the ekoddish/a sraddhas, four funeral cakes 
are offered to the deceased and his three ancestors, 

1 Gobliiliy.'i, 1. c. p. 1017. ’ Life nnd Ess.Ay.<«, ii. p. 105. 

= Colebrooke adds ihat in most proA-inccs tho periods for tlieso 
sixteen ceremonies, and for tho concluding obsequies entitled 
S.spiiidana, arc anticipated, and tho whole is completed on tho 
second or third d.ay ; after which they arc again iiorformcd at tho 
proper times, but in honour of the whole set of progenitors instead 
of tho deceased singly. It is this Avhich Dr. Donner, in his learned 
paper on the Piadapitnyajira (p. 11), takes ns tho gcnenal rule. 
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that consecraterl to the deceased being divided into 
three portions and mixed with the otlier three cakes. 
The portion retained is often offered to the deceased, 
and the act of union and fellowship becomes complete h’ 

Wlaen this system of >Sraddhas had once been 
started, it seems to have spread very rapidly. We 
soon liear of the monthl}^ /S'raddha, not only in 
memory of one person lately deceased, but as part 
of the Pit9’?ya(7/7a, and as obligatory, not only on 
householders (agnimat), but on other persons also, 
and, not only on the tliree upper castes, but even, 
without hymns, on ;S'udras ^ and as to be performed, 
not only on the day”- of New a\Ioon, but on other days 
also wlienever there was an opportunity. Gobhila 
seems to look upon the Pi?i(Zapit?‘/ya,7/7a as itself a 
>bkaddha^, and the commentator holds that, even if 
there are no pi?n7as or cakes, the Brahmans ought 
still to bo fed. This /Sraddha, however, is dis- 
tinguished from the other, the true /S'raddha, called 
Anviihaiya, which follows it®, and which is properly 
known by the name of Parvana /S'raddha. 

The same difficulties which confront us when we 
try to form a clear conception of the character of the 
various ancestral ceremonies, were felt by the Brah- 


' Seo tins subject most cxbatistivcly tro.ntod, particularly in its 
bearings on tbo l.nw of inlierit-nncc, in Rjijkumar SarvAclhikari’s 
Tagore Law Lectures for ISSO, p. 93. 

- Gobhiliya Gn'hya-sfitras, p. 892. ^ L. c. p. 897. 

* Seo p. GGG, and p. 1008. GnhyakAra/i piiidapitWyar/aasya 
srAddliatvam Aha. 

•’ Gobhila IV. 4, 3, itarad anvAliAryam. But the commentators 
add, anagner amAvasyAsraddham, nAnvAhArj'am. According to 
Gobhila there ought to bo the Vaisvadeva ofibring and the Bali 
offering at tho end of each PArva/m-srAddha ; see Gobhiliya Gr/hya- 
sutras, p. 1005, but no Vaisvadeva at an ekoddishfa sraddlia, 
1. c. p. 1020. 
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mans themselves, ns may bo seen from the long dis- 
cussions in iho commentary on the <Siaddhn-kalpa’, 
and from the abusive language used b}' /randrahfinta 
Tnrkrilnhkar.a against Eaghunandana. The question 
■with them assumes the form of what is pradhana 
(primary) and -ivhat is nhga (secondary) in these 
sacrifices, and the final result arrived at is that some- 
times the ofiering of cakes is pradhana, ns in the 
rinci'apit?7ya(7/7a, sometimes the feeding of Brahmans 
only, as in the Nitya-sraddha, sometimes both, as in 
the (S'api/Kfikaravm. 

■\Vc may safely say, therefore, that not a day passed 
in the life of the ancient people of Lidia on -vi'liich they 
•were not reminded of their ancestors, both near and 
distant, and showed theu’ respect for them, jiartly by 
sj-mbolic ofierings to the Manes, parllj^ by charitable 
gifts to deserving pci-sons, chiefly Brahmans. Tlicse 
ofl’ortories varied from the simplest, such as milk and 
fruits, to the costliest, such as gold and jewels. The 
feasts given to those who were invited to officiate 
or assist at a >Sraddha seem in some cases to have 
been very sumptuous *, and what is very important, 
the eating of meat, which in later times was strictly 
forbidden in manj* sects, must, when the Sutras were 
written, have been fully recognised at these feasts, 
even to the killing and eating of a cow^ 

This shows that these &addhas, though possibly 
of later date than the Piti’iya^/Jas, belong neverthe- 
less to a very early phase of Indian life. And though 

* L. c. pp. 1005-1010 ; Kirn.nynsindhu, p. 270. 

“ Soo Burnell, The L. 1 W of Partition, p. 31. 

“ Knlau tAvad gavillambho milnisadilnam 7.-a snlddho nisliiddlinm, 
Gobhildna tu madhyamashfcikflyjlm vAstukarmani /.-a gavAlnmblio 
A-ihit-i/i, niAmsaA-arus7,-AnvaslitakyasrAddhe ; Gobliiliya Griliya-sOtra, 
ed. ^TandrakAnta TarkAlankAra, Vij/iJapti, p. 8. 
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much may have been changed in the outward form 
of these ancient ancestral sacrifices, their .oiiginal 
solemn character has remained unchanged. . Even at 
present, when the worship of the ancient Devas is 
ridiculed by many who still take part in it, the wor- 
ship of the ancestors and the oflTering of >S^raddhas 
have maintained much of their old sacred character. 
They have sometimes been compared to the ‘ commu- 
nion ’ in the Chi-istian Church, and it is certainly true 
that many natives speak of their funeral and ances- 
tral ceremonies with a hushed voice and with real 
reverence. They alone seem still to impart to their 
life on earth a deeper significance and a higher 
prospect. I could go even a step further and express 
my belief, that the absence of such services for the 
dead and of ancestral commemorations is a real loss in 
our o^vn religion. Almost every religion recognises 
them as tokens of a loving memory offered to a father, 
to a mother, or even to a child, and though in many 
countries thej’- may have proved a source of supersti- 
tion, there runs through them all a deep well of living 
human faith that ought never to be allowed to perish. 
The early Christian Church had to sanction the ancient 
prayers for the Souls of the Departed, and in more 
Southern countries the services on All Saints’ and on 
All Souls! Daj’- continue to satisfy a craving of the 
human heart which must be satisfied in every religion. 
We, in the North, shrink from these open manifesta- 
tions of grief, but our hearts' know often a deeper bitter- 
ness ; nay, there would seem to bo a higher truth than 
we at first imagine in the belief of the ancients that 
the souls of our beloved ones leave us no rest, unless 
they are appeased by daily praj’ers, or, better still, by 
daily acts of goodness in remembrance of them \ 


* Note EL 
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Bui there is still another Bej^oncl that found ex- 
pression in the ancient religion of India. Besides 
the Devas or Gods, and besides the Pitris or Fathers, 
there v’^as a third Tvorld, without which the ancient 
religion of India could not have become what we see 
it in the Veda. That third Beyond was what the 
poets of the Veda call the Rita, and which I believe 
meant originally no more than ‘the straight line.’ 
It is applied to the straight line of the sun in its 
daily course, to the straight line followed by daj'^ and 
night, to the straight lino that regulates the seasons, 
to the straight line which, in spite of many moment- 
arji- deviations, was discovered to run through the 
whole realm of nature. We call that Rita, that 
straight, direct, or right line, when we apply it in a 
more general sense, the Law of Nature; and when 
we apply it to the moral world, we try to express 
the same idea again by speaking of the Moral La^v, 
the law on which our life is founded, the eternal Law 
of Right and Reason, or, it may be, ‘ that which makes 
for righteousness ’ both within us and without 

And thus, as a thoughtful look on nature led to 
the first perception of bright gods, and in the end of 
a God of light, as love of our parents was transfigured 
into piety and a belief in immortality, a recognition 
of the straight lines in the wotW without, and in 
the world within, was raised into the highest faith, 
a faith in a law that underlies everything, a law in 
which we may trust, whatever befall, a law which 
speaks within us with the di-vine voice of conscience, 
and teUs us ‘this is rita' ‘this is right,’ ‘this is true,’ 
whatever the statutes of our ancestors, or even the 
voices of our bright gods, may say to the contrary. 

^ See Hibbert Lectures, new ed., pp. 243-255. 
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These three Beyonds are the three revelations of 
antiquity ; and it is due almost entirely to the dis- 
covery of the Veda that we, in this nineteenth century 
of ours, have been allowed to watch again these early 
phases of thought and religion, which had passed away 
long before the first beginnings of other literatures h 
In the Veda an ancient cit}’^ has been laid bare before 
our eyes which, in the history of all other religions, 
is filled up with rubbish, and built over by new 
architects. Some of the earliest and most instructive 
scenes of our distant childhood have risen once more 
above the horizon of our memoiy which, until thirty 
or forty years ago, seemed to have vanished for ever. 

Only a few words more to indicate at least how 
this religious growth in India contained at the same 
time the germs of Indian philosophy. Philosophy in 
India is, what it ought to be, not the denial, but the 
fulfilment of religion ; it is the highest religion, and 
the oldest name of the oldest system of philosophy 
in India is Vedanta, that is, the end, the goal, the 
highest object of the Veda. 

Let us return once more to that ancient theologian 
who lived in the fifth century B.C., and who told us 
that, even before his time, all the gods had been dis- 
covered to be but three gods, the gods of the Earth, 
the gods of the Air, and the gods of the Sky, invoked 
under various names. The same writer tells us that 
in reality there is but one God, but he does not call 

^ In ChinesG we find th.'it the same three aspects of religion and 
their intimate relationship were recognised, as, for instance, when 
Confucius says to the Prince of Sung ; ‘ Honour the sky (worship 
of Devas), reverence the Manes (worship of Pitris); if you do this, 
sun and moon will keep their appointed time (Pita).’ Happel, 
Altchinesische Keichsreligion, p. 11. 
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Iiim the Lord, or the Highest God, the Creator, Ruler 
and Preserver of all things, but he calls him Atman, 
THE Self. The one Atman or Self, he saj^s, is praised 
in man}' vays owing to the greatness of the godhead. 
And he then goes on to say: ‘The other gods are 
but so many members of the one Atman, Self, and 
thus it has been said that the poets compose their 
praises accoi'ding to the multiplicitj’’ of the natures 
of the beings whom they praise.’ 

It is true, no doubt, that this is the language of a 
philosophical theologian, not of an ancient poet. Yet 
these philosophical reflections belong to the fifth cen- 
tury before our era, if not to an earlier date; and 
the first germs of such thoughts may bo discovered 
in some of the Vedic hjnnns also. I have quoted 
alread}’^ from the hymns such passages as ^ — ‘ They 
speak of Mitra, Varuua, Agni ; then he is the heavenly 
bird Garutmat; that which is and is one the poets 
call in various ways; they speak of Yama, Agni, 
Matarisvan.’ 

In another hymn, in which the sun is likened to 
a bhrd, we read : ‘ Wise poets represent by their words 
the bird who is one, in many ways V 

All this is still tinged with mythology ; but there 
are other passages from which a purer light beams 
upon us, as when one poet asks^: 

‘ Who saw him when he was first born, when he 
who has no bones bore him who has bones? Where 
was the breath, the blood, the Self of the world? 
Who went to ask this from any that knew it? ’ 

Here, too, the expression is still helpless, but 
though the flesh is weak, the spirit is very willing. 

^ Rig-veda I. 164, 46 ; Hibberfc Lectures, p. 311. 

= Rig-vedaX. 114, 5 ; Hibbert Lectures, p. 313. => Rig-veda 1. 164, 4. 
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The expression ‘ He who has iDones ’ is meant for that 
which has assumed consistency and form, the Visible, 
as opposed to that which has no bones, no body, no 
form, the Invisible, while ‘ breath, blood, and self of 
the world ’ are but so many attempts at finding 
names and concepts for what is by necessity incon- 
ceivable, and therefore unnameable. 

In the second period of Vedic literature, in the 
so-called ErMima-nas, and more particularly in what 
is called the Upanishads, or the Vedanta portion, 
these thoughts advance to perfect clearness and defi- 
niteness. Here the development of religious thought, 
which took its beginning in the hymns, attains to 
its fulfilment. The circle becomes complete. Instead 
of comprehending the One by many names, the many 
names are now comprehended to bo the One. The 
old names are openly discarded ; even such titles as 
Prac/apati, lord of creatures, Visvakarman, maker of all 
things, Dhatri, creator, are put aside as inadequate. 
The name now used is an expression of nothing 
but the purest and highest subjectiveness, — it is 
Atman, the Self, far more abstract than our Ego, — 
the Self of all things, the Self of all the old mytho- 
logical gods — for they were not 'mere names, but 
names intended for something — lastly, it is the Self 
in which, each individual self must find rest, must 
come to himself, must find his own true Self. 

You may remember that I spoke to you in mj' second 
lecture of a boy who insisted on being sacrificed by 
his father, and who, when he came to Yama, the 
ruler of the departed, was granted three boons, and 
who then requested, as bis third boon, that Yama 
should tell him what became of man after death. 
That dialogue forms pai-t of one of the Upanishads, 
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it belongs to the Vecbrnta, the end of the Veda, the 
highest aim of the Veda. I shall read you a few 
extracts from it. 

Yama, the King of the Departed, says : 

‘ Men who are fools, dwelling in ignorance, though 
wise in their own sight, and puffed up with vain 
knowledge, go round and round, staggering to and 
fro, like blind led by the blind, 

‘The future never rises before the eyes of the 
careless child, deluded by the delusions of wealth. 
This is the world, he thinks; there is no other ; thus 
he falls again and again under my sway (the sway of 
death). ■ 

‘ The wise, who by means of meditating on his Self, 
recognises the Old (the old man within) who is diffi- 
cult to see, who has entered into daikness, who is 
hidden in the cave, who dwells in the abyss, as God, 
he indeed leaves joy and sorrow far behind. 

‘ That Self, the Knower, is not born, it dies not ; it 
came from nothing, it never became anything. The 
Old man is unborn, from everlasting to everlasting ; 
he is not killed, though the body be killed. 

‘That Self is smaller than small, greater than 
great; hidden in the heart of the creature. A man 
who has no more desires and no more griefs, sees the 
majesty of the Self by the grace of the creator. 

' ‘Though sitting still, he walks far; though lying 
down, he goes everywhere. Who save myself is able 
to know that God, who rejoices, and rejoices not ? 

‘That Self cannot be gained by the Veda; nor by > 
the understanding, nor by much learning. He whom 
the Self chooses, by him alone the Self can be gained. 
The Self chooses him as his own. 

‘ But he who has not first - turned away from his 
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v/ickednessj who is not calm and subdued, or whose 
mind is not at rest, he can never obtain the Self, even 
by knowledge. 

‘ No mortal lives by the breath that goes up and by 
the breath that goes down. We live by another, in 
whom both repose. 

‘ Well then, I shall tell thee this m3^stery, the. 
eternal word (Brahman), and what happens to the 
Self, after reaching death. 

‘ Some are born again, as living beings, others enter 
into stocks and stones, according to their work, and 
according to their knowledge. 

‘But he, the Highest Person, who wakes in us 
while we are asleep, shaping one lovely’- sight after 
another, he indeed is called the Light, he is called 
Brahman, he alone is called the Immortal. All 
worlds are founded on it, and no one goes be^mnd. 
This is that. 

‘As the one fire, after it has entered the world, 
though one, becomes difierent according to what it 
burns, thus the One Self within all things, becomes 
different, according to whatever it enters, but it exists 
also apart. 

‘As the sun, the eye of the world, is not con- 
taminated by the external impurities seen by the 
e3’^e, thus the One Self within all things js never 
contaminated by the sufferings of the world, being 
himself apart. 

‘ There is one eternal thinker, thinking non-eternal 
thoughts ; he, though one, fulfils the desires of man3^ 
The wise who perceive Him within their Self, to 
them belongs eternal life, eternal peace 

' To 5^ (jipdvTjixa TOO -nvdpaTos ^ait) xal eip^vr]. See also Euskin, 
Sesame, p. 63. 
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‘ AYliatever there is, the whole world, when gone 
forth (from Brahman), trembles in his breath. That 
Brahman is a great terror, like a drawn sword. 
Those who know it, become immortal. 

‘He (Brahman) cannot be reached by speech, by 
mind, or by the eye. He cannot be apprehended, 
except by him who says. He is. 

‘ When all desires that dwell in the heart cease, 
then the mortal becomes immortal, and obtains 
Brahman. 

‘When all the fetters of the heart here on earth 
are broken, when all that binds us to this life is 
undone, then the mortal becomes immortal : — here 
my teaching ends.’ 

This is what is called Vedanta, the Veda-end, the 
end of the Veda, and this is the religion or the philo- 
sophy, whichever you like to call it, that has lived 
on from about 500 B.c. to the present day. H the 
people of India can be said to have now any system 
of religion at all, — apart from their ancestral sacri- 
fices and their <Sraddhas, and apart from mere caste- 
observances, — it is to be found in the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, the leading tenets of which are known to some 
extent in every village That great revival of reli- 
gion, which was inaugurated some fifty years ago by 
Kam-Mohun Boy, and is norv known as the Brahma- 
Pamap, under the leadership of my noble friend 
Keshub Chunder Sen, was chiefly founded on the 
Upanishads, and was Vedantic in spirit. There is, 
in fact, an unbroken continuity between the most 
modern and the most ancient phases of Hindu thought, 
extending over more than three thousand years. 


Major Jacob, Manual of Hindu Pantheism, Preface. 
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To the present clay India acknowledges no higher 
authority in matters of religion, ceremonial, customs, 
and law than the Veda, and so long as India is India, 
nothing will extinguish that ancient spirit of Ve- 
dantism which is breathed by every Hindu from his 
earhest youth, and pervades in various forms the 
prayers even of the idolater, the speculations of the 
philosopher, and the proverbs of the beggar. 

For purely practical reasons therefore, — I mean 
for the very practical object of knowing something 
of the secret springs which determine the character, 
the thoughts and deeds, of the lowest as well as of 
the highest amongst the people in India,— an ac- 
quaintance with their religion, which is founded on the 
Veda, and with their philosophy, which is founded 
on the Vedanta, is highly desirable. 

It is easy to make light of this, and to ask, as some 
statesmen have asked, even in Europe, What has 
religion, or what has philosophy, to do with politics ? 
In India, in spite of all appearances to the contrarjq 
and notwithstanding the indifference on religious mat- 
ters so often paraded before the world by the Indians 
themselves, religion, and philosophy too, are great 
powers still. Bead the account that has lately been 
published of two native statesmen, the administrators 
of two first-class states in Saurashira, Junagadh and 
Bhavnagar, Gokulaji and Gaurisankara and you 

' Life and Letters of Gokulaji Sampattirama Zfila and his 
views of the Vedanta, by Manassukharama Suryarama Tripatti. 
Bombay, 1881. 

As a young man Gokulaji, the son of a good family, learnt 
Persian and Sanskrit. His chief interest in life, in the midst of 
a most successful political career, was the ‘Vedanta.’ A little 
insight, wo are told, into this knowledge turned his heart to 
higher objects, promising him freedom from grief, and blessedness, 
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vrill see Tchether the Vedanta is still a moral and 
a political power in India or not. 

But I claim even more for the Vedanta, and I 
recommend its study, not only to the candidates for 
the Indian Civil Service, but to all true students of 
philosophy. It will bring before them a view of life, 
different from all other views of life which are placed 
before us in the History of Philosophy. You saw 
how behind all the Devas or gods, the authors of the 
Upanishads discovered the Atman or Self. Of that 'i 
Self they predicated three things only, that it is, that 
it perceives, and that it enjoys eternal bliss. All 
other predicates were negative : it is not this, it is 
not that — it is beyond anything that we can conceive ! 
or name. 

But that Self, that Highest Self, the Paramatman, 
could be discovered after a severe moral and intel- 
lectual discipline only, and those who had not yet 
discovered it, were allowed to worship lower gods, 
and to employ more poetical names to satisfy their 
human wants. Those who knew the other gods to 
be but names or persons — ^jersouae or masks, in the 
true sense of the word — pratikas, as they call them in 
Sanskrit — knew also that those who worshipped these 
names or persons, worshipped in truth the Highest 

the highest aim of all. This was the turning-point of his inner 
life. When the celebrated Vedanti anchorite, Rilma BiWa, visited 
JunSgadh, Gokulaji became his pupil. When another anchorite, 
Paramahansa S.aA'tidananda, passed through Jumlgadh on a pil- 
grimage to Girnar, Gokulaji was regularly initiated in the secreis 
of the Vedanta. He soon became highly proficient in it, and 
through the whole course of his life, whether in power or in dis- 
grace, his belief in the doctrines of the Vedanta supported him, 
and made him, in the opinion of English statesmen, the model of 
what a native statesman ought to be. • 
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Self, though ignorantly. This is a most character- 
istic feature in the religious history of India. Even 
in the Bhagavadgita, a rather popular and exoteric 
exposition of Vedantic doctrines, the Supreme Lord 
or Bhagavat himself is introduced as saying : ‘ Even 
those ^Yho worship idols, worship me^.’ 

But that was not all. As behind the names of 
Agni, Indra, and Pra^apati, and behind all the myth- 
ology of nature, the ancient sages of India had dis- 
covered the Atman — let us call it the objective Self — 
they perceived also behind the veil of the body, behind 
the senses, behind the mind, and behind our reason 
(in fact behind the mythology of the soul, which we 
often call psychology), another Atman, or the sub- 
jective Self. That Self, too, was to be discovered by 
a severe moral and intellectual discipline only, and 
those who wished to lind it, who wished to know, not 
themselves, but their Self, had to cut far deeper than 
the senses, or the mind, or the reason, or the ordinary 
Ego. All these too were mere Devas, bright appari- 
tions — mere names — yet names meant for something. 
!Much that was most dear, that had seemed for a 


* Professor Kuonen discovers a similar idea in the v’ords placed 
in the mouth of Jehovah by the prophet Malachi, i. 14 : ‘ For 
I am a great King, and my name is feared among the heathen.’ 
‘The reference,’ he says, ‘is distinctly to the adoration already 
offered to Yahweh by the people, whenever they serve their own 
gods ■with ti-ue roA’erence and honest zeal. Even in Deuteronomy 
the adoration of these other gods- by the nations is represented as a 
dispensation of Yahweh. Malachi goes a step further, and accepts 
their "worship as a tribute •which in reality falls to Yahweh, — to 
Him, the Only True. Thus the opposition between Yahweh and 
the other gods, and afterwards between the one true God and the 
imaginary gods, makes room here for the still higher conception 
that the adoration of Yahweh is the essence and the truth of all 
religion.’ Hibbert Lectures, p. 181. 



time their very self. Lad to be sun-endered, before 
they could find the Self of Selves, the Old Man, the 
Looker-on, a subject independent of all personality, 
an existence independent of all life. 

When that point had been reached, then the 
highest knowledge began to dawn, the Self within 
(the Pratyagatman) was drawn towards the Highest 
Self (the Paramatman), it found its true self in the 
Highest Self, and the oneness of the subjective with 
the objective Self was recognised as underlying all 
reality, as the dim dream of religion, — as the pure 
light of philosophy. 

This fundamental idea is worked out with syste- 
matic completeness in the Vedanta philosophy, and 
no one who can appreciate the lessons contained in 
Berkeley’s philosophy, will read the TJpanishads and 
the Brahma-sfitras and their commentaries without 
feeling a richer and a wiser man. 

I admit that it requires patience, discrimination, 
and a certain amount of self-denial before we can 
discover the grains of solid gold in the dark mines of 
Eastern philosophy. It is far easier and far mo re. 
amusi43g__foii_shallow-^5ritic5“-to— point-out— what— is 
absurd _ and-ridieuIous in_the-i:eIigion-and. philosophy 
of Jhe-ancient world-than. Jor. th6_earnest..stu dent t o 
discover truth and wisdom_under,.strange_disguises. 
fcjome progress, however, has been made, even during 
the short span of life that we can remember. The 
Sacred Books of the East are no longer a mere butt for 
the invectives of missionaries or the sarcasms of philo- 
sophers. They have at last been recognised as his- 
torical documents, aye, as the most ancient documents 
in the history of the human mind, and as palaeonto- 
logical records of an evolution that begins to elicit 
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wider and deeper S3^mpathies than the nebular forma- 
tion of the planet on which we dwell for a season, 
or the organic development of that chrysalis which 
we call man. 

If you think that I exaggerate, let me read y^ou in 
conclusion what one of the greatest philosophical 
critics — and certainly not a man given to admiring 
the thoughts of others — saj^s of the Vedanta, and 
more particularly of the Upanishads. Schopenhauer 
writes : 

‘ In the whole world there is no study so beneficial 
and so elevating as that of the Upanishads. It has 
been the solace of my life— it will be the solace of my 
death h’ 

I have thus tried, so far as it was possible in 
one course of lectures, to give you some idea of 
ancient India, of its ancient literature, and, more 
particular!}’-, of its ancient religion. My object was, 
not merely to place names and facts before you, 
these you can find in many published books, but, 
if possible, to make you see and feel the general 
human interests that are involved in that ancient 
chapter of the history of the human race. I wished 
that the Veda and its religion and philosophy 
should not only seem to you curious or strange, but 
that you should feel that there was in them some- 
thing that concerns ourselves, something of our own 
intellectual growth, some recollections, as it were, of 
our own childhood, or at least of the childhood of our 
own race. I feel convinced that, placed as we are 


^ Sacred Books of the East, vol. i, The Upanishads, translated by 
M. M . ; Introduction, p. Ixi. 
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here iu this life, vre have lessons to learn from the 
Veda, quite as iinpoi'tant as the lessons we learn at 
school from Homer and Virgil, and lessons from the 
Vedanta quite as instructive as the sj'stems of Plato 
or Spinoza. 

I do not mean to say that everjdjody who wishes 
to know how the human race came to be what it is, 
how language came to be what it is, how religion 
came to be what it is, how manners, customs, laws, and 
forms of government came to be what they are, how 
we ourselves came to be wliat we are, must learn 
Sanskrit, and must study Vedic Sanskrit, But I do 
believe that not to know what a study of Sanskrit, 
and particularly a study of the Veda, has already 
done for illuminating the darkest passages in the 
history of the human mind, of that mind on which 
we ourselves are feeding and living, is a misfortune, 
or, at all events, a loss, just as I should count it a 
loss to have passed through life without knowing 
something, however little, of the earth and its geolog- 
ical formation, of the movements of the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, — and of the thought, or the will, or 
the law, that governs these movements. 
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KOTE A, p, 9. 

OK Tnr, TUrASURES FOUKD OK THE OSOS AKD AT MYKENAE. 

Tlie f reasnre found on the north hank of the Oxus in 1877, 
and dcfcrilied hy General Cunningham in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1881. contains coins from Darius 
dou-n to Antiochus the Great and Euthydemus of Bactria. 
The t! ensure seems therefore to have been buried on tlie 
bank of tiie river at the time when Eutliydemus marched 
against Antiochus, who invaded Bactria in 208 b.c. Euthy- 
demus was defeated, and the treasure, whether belonging to 
him or to one of liis nobles, was left untouched till the other 
day. There can be no doubt as to the Persian character of 
many of the coins, figures, and omaments discovered on the 
bank of tlie Oxus, and wc must suppose therefore that they 
were spoils carried away from Persia, and kept for a time in 
Bactria by the victorious generals of Alexander. 

Now of all the hypotheses that have been put forward 
with regard to the treasure found at Mykenae, or at least 
some portion of it, that of Professor Forchbammer has. always 
seemed to me the most plausible. According to his view, 
some of the works of art discovered at Mykenae should be 
considered as part of the spoils that fell to Mykenae, as her 
legitimate share in the booty of the Persian camp. The 
Persian, or, if 3’ou like, Assyrian character of some of the 
things discovered in the tombs of Mykenae admits of no 
doubt. The representation of the king in liis chariot, with 
the charioteer, hunting the stag, is clearly Assyrian or 
Persian. The dress of the figures on some of the seals is 
decidedly Assyrian or Persian. Now the same style of art 
S 2 
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meets us again in the various works of art found on the 
Oxus. We have the king in his two-wheeled chariot, 
standing behind his charioteer, in the silver Daric (PI. xii, 
6, 7), and in the gold relic (PI. xii, 8). We have the 
peculiar Persian trowsers, the sarahara (sarawil), in the gold 
statue (PI. xii, 1), and again in the silver statuette (PI. xi). 
Besides this, we have (PI. xv, 6) the stag in gold, corre- 
sponding to the stag in silver-lead (PI. 172, Mykenae). We 
have the figure of a man in bronze (PI. xix, 4), and of a king 
in gold (PI. xii, 1), both reminding us of the figure of a man 
found at Mykenae (PI. 86), and we have the small pigeon 
(PI. XV, 3) which might have come off from one of the figures 
found at Mykenae (PI. 106, and 179). 

All this would become intelligible, if we might trace the 
treasures found on the Oxus and the treasures found at 
Mykenae back to the same source — namely, to booty found 
by the Greelcs in the Persian camp, and to bo(jty carried off 
by Macedonian generals from the palaces of Darius. 

This would not explain the origin of all the treasure found 
in the tombs of Mykenae, but it would give a clue to some 
of them, and thus impart a new interest to Dr, Schliemanu’s 
discoveries. I have quoted the numbers of the Mykenae 
plates from the Collection of the original photographs 
presented to me by Dr. Schliemann. See also Journal of 
the As. Soc. Bengal, 1883, p. 55. 



NOTE B, p. 25. 

OS’ THE NAME OP THE CAT ANB THE CAT’s EYE. 


Our domestic cat came to us from Egypt •where it had 
been tamed hy a long process of kindness, or, it may he, of 
worship*. In no classical writer, Greek or Roman, do we 
find the cat ns a domestic animal before the third centui'j’’ 
A. B. It is first mentioned by Caesarius, the physician, 
brother of Gregorj', the theologian of Nazianzus, who died 
369 A. B. He sijcaks of Karmt evbpvfxoi. About the same 
time Palladius (De re rustica, IV. 9, 4) writes: ‘Contra 
talpas prodest catos (cattos) frequenter habere in meciiis 
carduetis (artichoke-gardens), klustclas habent plerique 
raansuetas; aliqui foramina earum rubrica et succo agrestis 
cucumeris impleverunt. Nonnulli juxta cubiiia talparura 
j»lures cavernas aperiunt, ut illae territae fugiant solis ad- 
missu. Plerique laqueos in adilu earum setis pendeutibus 
ponunt.’ Helm supposes that ta/f a hei e means mouse. But 
whether it means mouse or mole*, it is clear tliat when 


* Wagner, zu Selwebera Saugethiera, Suppl. ii. p. 680. 

See Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Haustliicre, p. 398. It was the 
Fdis vianieulata Euepp., see Hartmann, Zeitschrift fur Aegypt. 
Spraehe, 1864, p. 11. 

* The Eev, W. Houghton writes to say that fatpae cannot possibly 
be mice in this passage, but only moles. ‘ Moles,’ he writes, ‘ are 
constantly preyed on by weasels and other viusteHdae. The Eoman 
method of catching moles, as described by Palladius, is different in 
no essential way from the one in use at this day. Hohn’s proposal 
therefore is quite unwarranted on Natural History grounds, if not 
on those of philology. Cats will not eat moles, though they may 
kill them. The iopo or topango of the Italians has a decided reference 
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Palladius wrote (fourth century A.D.), tame must elae were 
still more common than cats, whether called cati or catti. 

Evagrius scholasticus (Hist. Eccl. 17, 23), about 600 a.d., 
speaks of Kurra^ as the common name of alXovpos, here 
meant, therefore, for cat. He says: aiXovpov rju Kurrau rj 
(rvv7]6eia Xeyfj. 

And Isidorus, his contemporary, expresses himself in the 
same sense when saying (12, 2, 38), ‘hunc (murionem) vulgus 
calum a captui’a vocant.' 

If we admit, in the absence of evidence to the contraiy 
effect, that the tame cat came from Egypt to Greece and 
Italy in the fourth century a.d., and that the shrewd little 
animal was called by the Homans catus, everything else 
becomes intelligible. 

In the ruins of Pompeii, where the bones of horses, dogs, 
and goats have been found, no bones of cats have hitherto 
been discovered, and the pictures there which were supposed 
to be intended for cats, are now proved to be at all events 
not pictures of the tame cat % 

In the language of Eoumania no traces exist of the word 
catm, probably because at the time when that Romanic 
dialect became settled in Dacia, catus did not yet exist as a 
Latin name for cat®. 

Mice were very troublesome, no doubt, to Greeks and 
Romans, but they fought against them, and against lizards 
and snakes also, not by cats, but by the ya\iij or 70 X 7 , the 
ttrrtj, and the aleXovpos or aiXovpos. We must not suppose 
that the names of these animals were used by the ancients 
with anything like zoological accuracy. So much only is 
certain that, before the fourth century n.c., none of them, 


to the shrew-mouse, which looks like a small mole, and belongs to 
a family not far removed from the talpidae. Topo does not mean a 
mouse projierly, though in general language it is thus loosely 
employed.’ 

‘ Catta in Martialis, 13, G9, seems to he a kind of bird. 

- Helm, 1. c. p. 402. ® Helm, 1. c. p. 531. 
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■when applied to animals outside Egj’pt *, should be taken for 
our Felis domcsticus, -while Cu-vier* maintains that in Egypt 
the cat-mummies, from the most ancient times, are anatomi- 
cally the same as our tame cat. 

My excellent friend, the late Professor Rolleston, -whom I 
miss more than I can say, in a paper ‘ On Domestic Cats, 
ancient and modern,’ published in the Journal of Anatomy 
and Physiology, 1868, pp. 47-61, came to the conclusion 
that when the ancient Greeks, such as Aristotle, Aristo- 
phanes, &c., spoke of yaXtj, except in Egypt, they generally 
meant the Ihistela foina, the -white-breasted marten, called 
also beech-marten or stone-marten, sometimes the Muslela 
furo, the ferret, and the Viverra gmneta, the genet, but 
never the polecat, MusleJa putorius. What distinguishes the 
yahrj is that it destroys mice, snakes, and birds, that it steals 
the eggs of birds, and is offensive by its smell. The yoKrj 
uypia or tkrtf shares these qualities, but it is larger and, -what 
is important, fond of honey. Neither ferret {Mustela furo) 
nor weasel {Mustela vulgaris) will touch honey. 

The cat, our Felis domesticus, may in extreme cases be 
brought to kill snakes, but it will not steal eggs, nor eat 
honey, nor go into holes, like the ydkij or the Mustela. 

The most useful talent of killing mice was shared by yaX^, 
mustela, weasel, and cat; and when we say, cat and mouse, 
the Gi’eeks said Mvs ko'i yaKrj, the Eomans Mus et mustela. 

When the Gi eeks came to know the tame Egyptian cat, 
they transferred to it the old names of ydKrj and diKovpos. 
^Most likely kottos was the imitation of an Egyptian word, 
and when Kallimachos, writing in Egypt (third century b.c.), 
speaks of the diKovpos, his commentator was no doubt right 
in saying, top Idlas "Ktyopevov KUTTov. 

' Herodotus, -when speaking of the cat in Egypt, applies the 
Greek name- of oTAou/joi to it ; in the Sibylline Oracles, Prooem., v. 
CO, it is called yaXi) ; alcrxPvOr)Tf yoAar koi waidaKa OftovowvvTM. 

^ Annales du Museum, An. xi (1S02), p. 234 ; Ossemens fossilcs. 
Discours Pr61iminaire, pp. Ixii-lxiii, ed. 1821 ; Rolleston, 1. c. p. 50. 
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In tlie Greek fiibles, down to Babrius, atXovpos need never 
be taken for a tame cat, but for a weasel, marten, or possibly 
a Avild cat^. 

The Romans did not transfer tbe name of Mustela^ to the 
cat, but by a kind of popular etymologj', changed caitius into 
cuius, and these two names, Karra and catus, found their way 
afterwards into nearly all the languages of Europe ^ 

In Germany the arrival of the cat^ must have been suffi- 
ciently early to account for the adoption of cats, instead of 
Aveasels (O.H.G. toisula, ovvnsale), as drawing the chariot of 
the goddess Freya®, unless we admit that here too the cat 
intended was originally the wild-cat, particularly as its place 
is oiten taken by the gold-bristled boar and the falcon ®. 

We now come to the question, Avhether the cat was known 
at an early time in India. The two principal words in 
Sanskrit for cat are raargara and vif?ala. 

Maryara means (he cleaner, the cat being well known for 
its cleanliness. The wild-cat is called aranya-mar^ara, the 
forest-cat (Pan/catantra, p. 165, 1. 14). 

Manu (XI. 131) places maryfira by the side of the nnkula, 
the ichneumon, and in the Pan^-atantra (p. 110, 1. 23) we 


* Hehn, l.c. p. 402, against Keller, Uber die Gescliicbte dor 
griech. Fiibel, p. 892. 

^ The following are the different English names, all corresponding 
to some kind of Mustela : — 

Jlfj/sWfl/oina = white-breasted marten. 

Mustela martes =- yellow- breasted marten. 

Mustela putorivs — polecat. 

Mustela furo = ferret. 

Must da vulgaris ^yveasel. 

Mustela emiinea = stoat. 

® 0. H. G. chazza ; M. H. G. katze A. S. cat ; 0. N. kottr ; Fr. chat, 
chatte ; Prov. cat, cata ; Span, gato, gata ; Ital. gatto, gatta ; Mod. 
Gr. -yara, uar^l ; Ir. cat ; Gael, cat ; Welsh cath ; Russ, kot”, ko^ka ; 
Pol. kot, kotka ; Boh. kot, kot& ; Lit. kate ; Finn, katti ; Lapp, 
katto ; Turk, kedy ; Arm. citto. 

^ Hehn, 1. c. p. 405. ® Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 634. 

' Eadolph, Die GOttergestalt der Frigg, 1875, p. 37. 
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read tJiat tliere is a natural enmity between cats and dogs 
(saramej’a-mar^;irrmam) and between iebneumons and serpents 
(nakula-Eiupfinam). This instinctive enmity between certain 
animals was so well known that Pajiini g.ave a rule (11. 4, 9) 
accoi-ding to which compounds may be fonned of the names 
of such animals. But among these compounds wo find in 
Bimini neither cat and dog, nor cat and mouse. Bimini knew 
the wild-cat, the vidiila (YI. 2, 72), but not the tame cat, the 
enemy of dogs and mice. Nay, even Batafijrali, the author 
of the ^rahabhashya, docs not yet mention the cat among 
the animals exhibiting an instinctive liatred of other animals 
(II. 4, 9). He gives in the Mahribhashya instances (II. 4, 
12, 2) of such instinctive enmities, as kiikolukam, crows and 
owls, svasrfgrilam, dogs and jackals (even srama7ja-brah- 
nianam, mendicants and Briihmans), but not cat and dog, or 
eat and mouse. The later Kasikil, on the contrarj', gives 
marvara-rafishnkam, cat and mouse, as the very first instance 
of II. 4, 9. 

Again (IV. 2, 104), the animals mentioned by Batafigali 
for a similar purpose arc ahi-nakulika/i, serpents and ichneu- 
mons, and svavanihika/i, dogs and boars, but not cat and 
dog, nor cat and mouse. 

In the Chinese translation of the story of Bedd Gclert, 
made by Fa Hian about 412 A.n., the anim.als that hate each 
other instinctively are the snake and the nakula, the little 
bird and the hawk, the Sramnmx and Brahmana, the step- 
mother and the child of another wife 

A strong confirmation of the comparative!}' late date of the 
cat, as the enemy of mice, in India is furnished by tho 
Pafi^-atantra. Here we read (V. 109)’, ‘A mouse, though 
born in the house, must be killed, because it does mischief. 
A cat is asked for from elsewhere, and paid for, because it is 
useful.’ 


' See S. Beal, in tho Academy, 1SS2, p. 3C1. 
’ Selected Essays, i. p. 650. 
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But in the Arabic translation (Guidi’s Codd. F. and V.), 
instead of the cat we find the falcon ; in the Directorium the 
nisuSj or sparrow-hawk ; in the Stephanites the and in 
the old Spanish translation, the azor. 

It might have been supposed at first that as the cat 
occurred in the Pam^-atantra, the Arabic translation had 
changed the cat into a falcon. But no. The old Syriac 
version, which is older than our Pan^atantra, has : ‘ Mice, 
though bred in the house, are killed on account of their mis- 
chievousness, hut falcons are caught on account of their use- 
fulness, and carried on the handh’ 

This leaves no doubt that in the original the simile was 
taken from the mice and the falcon, and that the somewhat 
lame simile of the cat and the mice is of later date. 

The second name for cat in Sanskrit is vidala or bidMa. 
In the Vapasaneyi-samhita (XXIV. 31) vrzshadamsa is 
explained by vidala, and kept quite distinct from nakula 
(XXIV. 32), which occurs in the Atharva-veda (IV. 139, 5) 
as an animal hostile to serpents. Manu also (XL 159) 
clearly distinguishes vidala from nakula, and his vana-virfala 
is most likely meant for the wild-cat. Pawini must have 
known the word, for in VI. 2, 72 he gives a rule for the 
accent of the compound bhiksha-vidMa. Professor Bilhler 
has called my attention to a vartika, mentioned by Patanpali 
(Mahabli. III. 2, 84, 4 ; ed. Kielhorn, ii. p. 555), where the 
vitiala is mentioned as akhu-han, mouse-killer. 

It is difficult to analyse this word. I thought at first that 
it might be connected with vidala (bidala, in the Ait. Ar. 
III. 1, 2, 6), which means cut in half, split in the middle, 
which would be a very appropriate term for a cat’s eye. 
But this would leave tlie lingual d unaccounted for. In the 
Uwadi-suti'as (I. 117) it is derived from \id, to shout, with 

^ Professor Biihler thinks that the cat was changed into a falcon, 
because in Persia the cat was an unclean animal. He believes 
that the original Paiifcatantra is older than the beginning of the 
Christian era. 
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tlie suffix ala. This suffix shows a certain analogy with illiya 
in ni'ir^aliya, another name for cat. 

The question then arises, whether from vir/ala a derivative 
vaic/alya might have been formed, and whether thi.s word 
could have given rise to the Greek mXnvpos or auXovpor, in- 
stead of nutAor and olpd, ns commonly supposed. We should 
have to admit a parallel form vaiefan-a, and then a transition 
of o/jpor into ovpos, allowing at the same time the possibility 
that the word came into Greek, not as a common Aryan word, 
but as a foreign name for a foreign animal. 

And this suggests a new question. Vaidurya and vnidurya, 
the verj' form that would best correspond to the Greek aXXovpnt. 
means in Sanskrit the cat's eye. The cat is called maTiivait/iir- 
yaloA-ana, i.c. having eyes like the Vaidurya jewel. It is 
true that so ancient a grammarian as Psinini (IV. 3, S^l) 
derives vaidurya from vidura, ‘ very distant,’ and that accord- 
ingly it is often spelt avith a dental d. But this seems an 
aftei'-thought. The transition of vaidarya into vnidurya is 
not impossible, even in Sanskrit, if we remember such 
parallel forms as dura and daviyas, sthfila. sthaviyas, &c. If 
then vnidurya was connected with vidala, cat, and meant 
originally a cat’s eye, it is strange, to say no more, that the 
Prakrit form veluriya should, ns Pott pointed out, appear in 
Greek as ^^pvXXor, again a foreign name for a foreign jewel, 
i.e. for the her}*!. It is true no doubt that, scientifically 
speaking, the cat’s eye and the beryl differ, but in some cases, 
as Professor Fischer informs me, the colour of the beryl is 
• bke that of the eyes of a cat, though it never has that 
peculiar waving lustre which is perceived in all real cat’s- 
eye minerals, when they have been cut convexl}* *. 

Vaidurya is also used ns the name of the country or the 
mountain wher-e the vaidurya mineral is found \ At the time 


' Colonel Yule calls my attention to tho fact that in Hindi bilhi, 
lildv, and biJdo, mean cat, liUitr, hillaur, and hilaiiy crystal. 

’ Colonel Yule remarks that tho Vaidurya mountains must in 
one sense have been tho northern part of tho Ghats, because the 
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of Varaliamiliira (BWhat-snmliita XIV. 14); in tlie sixth 
century, tlie mines of beryl stone were said to be in the 
south of India. But in the commentaiy on the U«adi-sutras 
(IL 20) wo hear of Vidura as the name of Balavaya, being 
eitlier a mountain or a town, from whence the best Vaidurya 
stones are said to come. In the commentary on Pawini also 
(VI. 2, 77) this Balavfiya is mentioned as the name of a 
mountain. 

It was objected by Katyayana that Panini’s rule (Pan. IV. 
3, 84), according to wliich vaidurya is formed from Vidura, 
must be wrong, because tlie Vaidilrya jewel does not come 
trom Vidura, but from Bfdavaya, and is only cut or polished 
at A^idura. We are not concerned here with the manner in 
which Pata%nli tries to solve this dilemma, but with the 
dilemma itself, that is, with the fact that in Katyayana’s, or, 
at all events, in Patanyali’s time A^aidurya stones were known 
to come from the mountain Balavfiya, not from A^idura. AA^e 
know nothing else about this Bfdavaya mountain, but Bur- 
nouf, by a very bold combination, tried many years ago to 
identify the name of the Bolor or Balur-tagh * with the Ahii- 
durya mountain, the mountain Eui>plying the A'aidurya 
jewels. This would indicate new points of contact between 
the East and the AA’’est, which however it seems premature 
to follow up. Even the coincidences and similarities touched 
upon in this note are by no means firmly established, and I 
have only put them together because, if we should come to 
the conclusion that there is no historical rclationsliip between 
vidiila, vaidurya, aiKovpos, /SrjpuXXor, and Belur-tagh", we 


great Dekhan rivers rose in tliem. He also refers to Ptolemy’s 
’OpovSia vprj. 

‘ Professor Weber adopts Pott’s etymology of PrjpvWos, and 
Bnrnouf’s derivation of Belur-tagh from vairfurj’a (see Omina nnd 
Portenta, p. 32G', though ho thinks it might be inverted. At a 
later time i^Ind, Stud. xiii. 370', he prefers to think of Bfilavaya as 
connected with Belur-tAgh. See also Dio Indischen Mineralien, 
von Dr. R. Garbe, p. 85. ^ 

^ The Bolor, the very existence of which had been denied, has 
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sliould, at all events, have learnt the useful lesson that the 
chapter of accidents is soinetitncs larger than vc suppose. 

A competent critic, reviewing Professor Eolleston’s ‘Scien- 
tific Pa])eis and Addresses,’ 2 vols., published after his death 
Ly the Clarendon Press, has the following rcraarics : — 

‘Professor Eollcston’s favourite studies were many; hut 
he had a decided preference for what may ho termed cither 
archreological zoology or zoological nrchmology. The open- 
ing essaj’s of the second volume, “ On the Domestic Cat, of 
Ancient and Modern Times,” and ‘‘On the Cat of the Ancient 
Greelcs," are interesting in themselves, and well exemplify 
his mode of treatment, while they abundantly display his 
immense erudition, both classical and scientific. Tlicir object 
is to show that the white-breasted or stone marten, Mn^-irla 
foina, was “functionally” the “cat" of the ancients; and 
though the two papers occupy only seventeen iiagcs, they 
bring together a mass of evidence that betoheus an astound- 
ing width of reading in ancient and in medimval literature 
ns well as in modern science. It may be doubted, however, 
whether more is proved than that 70X7 was some kind of 
Mustda which was kciit ns a house-pet. To the numerous 
quotations from Greek writers might have been added a 
somewhat Enbelaisian line from the Clouds. Catus and 
catta, the etpnological ancestors of our t'cat,” are Low- 
Latin words, though the latter is found in JIartial (XIIL G9) — 
“Pannonicas nobis nunqu.nm dedit 'Cfmbria cattas;" 

denoting, however, not the cat, but some sort of wenzel (?). 
Professor Eolleston does not cite the passage, neither docs 
he tell us that the cat is not mentioned in the lliblc, a 


lately been re-established as the real name of a real mountain by 
Eobert Shaw. Ho found that the name was applied by the Kirgliis 
to the district of A'itral. General Cunningham states that tho 
same name, Palor, Balors, Balornts, is applied to the city of Iskardo. 
See Le Mus(5on, vol. i. p. 35S. Hiouen-thsang also (i. 273) describes 
tho kingdom of Pololo (Bolor) as rich in precious metals. 
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singular fact, seeing that it was domesticated in Egypt in 
very early times. In the apocryphal Book of Baruch, how'- 
ever, the cat is once mentioned. Of catus, the etymology is 
as uncertain as the origin of puss herself. The word may 
he connected with catulus, a puppy, diminutive of cams, the 
playfulness of the kitten and the puppy being similar in 
character ; or possibly with the Sabine word catus, a form 
of ac^lius, having the signification of “ sly ” or “ cunning.” 
The Greek ai'Kovpoi is somewhere fancifully explained as 
meaning nh.\(w r^v ovphv, “to wag the tail.” The Arabic 
word is qiit or qtitt, Syr. J;a(o. In Chinese a cat is known 
as /cia U, “house-fox,” or perhaps, “house-marten;” in 
Japanese as neJco, “ rat-killer,” showing that in both countries 
the cat was an importation. It w’as domesticated in Europe 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, hut was certainly 
not common until after the Crusades.’ 


Page 33. Professor Cowell calls my attention to the fact 
that Sir William Jones was thirty-seven years of age when 
he sailed for India, and that he received the honour of 
knighthood in March, 1783, on his appointment as Judge of 
the Supreme Court of J udicatui-e at Fort William, at Bengal. 
See ‘Works of Sir William Jones, with the Life of the 
Author, by Lord Teignraouth,’ vol. i. p. 402. 



NOTE C, p. 49. 


ON TILLAGE ESTATES- 

As Colonel Slecman’s ‘ Hambies of nn Indian Official ' are 
not easily accessible, I give some more extracts from them 
b'>ann" on village communities ns he hnew them. In the 
tenth chapter of the first volume he -writes : — 

‘Nine-tenths of the immediate cultivators of the soil in 
India are little farmers, ivho hold a lease for one or more 
years, as the case may be, of their lands, which they cultivate 
with their own stock. One of these cultivators, with a goed 
]ilough and bullocks, and a good character, can always get 
good lands on moderate terms from holders of villages. 
Those cultivators are, I think, the best who learn to depend 
upon their stock and character for favourable terms, hold 
themselves free to change their holdings -when their leases 
expire, and pretend not to any hereditary right of property 
in the soil. The lands are, I think, best cultivated, and the 
Eocietj* best constituted in India, when the holders of Estates 
of Villages have a feeling of permanent interest in them, nji 
assurance of an hereditar}’- right of property which is liable 
only to the payment of a moderate government demand, 
descends undivided hy the law of primogeniture, and is 
unaffected hy the common law, wliich prescribes the equal 
subdivision among children of landed as well as other private 
property among the Hindus and Slohammedans, and where 
the immediate cultivators hold the lands they till hy no 
other law than of common specific contract. 

‘ When I speak of villages, I mean the holders of lands 
that belong to villages. The whole face of India is parcelled 
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out into estates of villages. The village communities are 
composed of those who hold and cultivate the land, the 
establislied village-servants (grama-hlm‘ta\ jmiest (grania- 
y%in or yrama-yaj/aka, a despised office), blacksmith (grama- 
karmara), carpenter (grama -taksha, Van. V. 4, 95), accountant 
(grama-lekhakn), washerman (grama-ra^aka, wliose wife is 
ex officio the midwife of the little village community), potter 
(gi'jima-kulala, Pfm. VI. 2, 62, com.), watchman (grama-pala), 
barber (grama-na.pita, Pfm. VI. 2, 62, com. ; also called gru- 
marii/<), shoemaker, &c. In some parts of Central and 
Southern India, the Garpugree^ who charms away hail- 
storms from the crops, and the Bhoomka (Bhumilca) who 
charms away tigers from the people and their cattle, are 
added to the number of village-servants. To these may be 
added the little banker or agricultural capitalist, the sliop- 
keeper, the brazier, the confectioner, the iron-mnngei’, the 
weaver, the dyer, the astronomer, or astrologer (giama- 
gyotisha) w'ho points out to the people the lucky day for 
every earthly undertaking, and the prescribed times for all 
religious cei’cmonies and observances ^ 

^ Mr, Platts, whom I consulted on these names, writes to me : ‘ I 
have how no doubt that tho word is gar-pagarl (the accent being 
on pag); and that its correct form is or rather 

the ^ of which is changed to 37, and the r to 7 ; r ; 
both of which are common changes in tho Dakkhinl. The etymo- 
logy will therefore bo ; 

‘gar° = gar=S. pagar°=pakar° (root of pa'karna) = 

Prak7-tt from Sanskrit rt. with TJ. I = S. 

“ Some other village officials mentioned in Sanskrit works are : — 

GiAma-goduh, tho man who milks the cows ; PAh. Gawapatta, 218. 

GrAma-ghfitin, tho village butcher, grAmasthabahulokaposlia- 
uarthnm pasughiltaka/i. 

Grama-preshya, the village messenger, rather despised. 

Grama-ghoshin, the village crier. 

According to NAgesa vPsm. I. 1, 48, ed. Ballantyne, p. 659) the 
five most common artisans in a village are the kulAla, potter. 
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'Til Fomr- viHacro.F tlie ivliolc of the lanri.s ;u-o jmiTcllfd out. 
nnioiiir cultivating pmprictor.s, ami are lialtic to eternal .snli- 
diviF-ioii In- the law of inlicritunce, which to each one 

the Fame clinic. 

‘ In other.'-, the whole of the lamlp arc parcelled out among 
cultivator?, Avho hold them on a Fjiecific lea?o for limited 
lieriocl?, from n proprietor who hold.' tiic whole collectivelj- 
under government, at a rate of rent ti.xed either pennaiieiitly 
or for limited jieriods. 

‘Thesis are the two extreinc?. There arc but few village? 
in which all the cultivators are con?iderod a.s proprietor?, at 
least Imt few in our iNerbudtla territorie.? ; and the.-o will 
almost invariably he found of a caste of J'rahnians or a caste 
of Ilajpuis, descended from a conunon ancestor, to whom the 
estate wa.' originally given in rent-free tenure, or at a quit 
rent, by the existing government, either for his prayers as a 
priest, or his services as a soldier. Suhsequent governments, 
which resumed unceremoniously tlic e.>-tates «)f othcr.s'wcre 
deterred from resuming these by a dread of the cur.se.s of the 
one* and the swords of the other.?. 

‘Such coiniminities of cultivating proprietor.? are of two 
kinds, those among whom the lands arc jiarcellcd out, each 
member holding his share as a distinct c.?tafc, and being in- 
dividually rc.eponsihlc for the p.nymcnt of the share of the 
government demand assessed upon it; and those among 
whom the lands are not parcelled out, but the lu-ofifs 
divided as among co-partners of an estate licld jointly. 
Thej', in either case, nominate one of their mcmbei-s to 
collect and pay the government demand; or government 

tc.-u-mAm, smith, vardlmki, c.'trpenlor, napit.i, liarbor, and m'/ak.a, 
w.islicrman or dyor. A village pos.'Cssin,g them is called gn’iina/i 
pai'/.akaniki. See KicUiorn, KAtyayama and Patanjali, p. ;12, note : 
‘Avarata/i can only mean “loss in nuinher.” One calls a village 
a Brahman-vill.ago, although some of its inhaliitauts belong to 
other castes, because tho number of Brahmans who live in it is 
greater than tho number of inhabitants belonging to other castes.' 

' Soo Vasisht/m XVII. 8C. 

T 
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appoints a man for this duty, either as a salaried servant, 
or as a lessee, with authority to levy from the cultivating 
proprietors a certain sum over and above what is demandahle 
from him. 

‘ The communities in which the cultivators are considered 
merely as leaseholders, are far more numerous — indeed the 
greater part of the village communities in this part of India 
are of this description ; and where the communities are of 
a mixed character, the cultivating proprietors are considered 
to have merely a right of occupancy, and are liable to have 
their lands assessed at the same rate as others holding the 
same sort of lands, and often pay a higher rate with which 
others are not encumbered. 

‘ But this is not general : it is as much the interest of the 
proprietor to have good cultivating tenants, as it is of the 
tenants to have good proprietors; and it is felt to be the 
interest of both to adjust their terms amicably among them- 
selves without a reference to a third and superior party, 
which is always costly and commonly ruinous.' 

For more minute details of the systems of land tenure in 
these village estates, see Sir H. Maine's ‘Village Com- 
munities in the East and West ; Six Lectures delivered at 
Oxford,' 1871. 


Page 55, 1. 19, add: The earliest witness is Su-we, a 
relative of Ean-chen, Icing of Siam, who between 222 and 
227 A. D. sailed round the whole of India, till he' reached the 
mouth of the Indus, and then explored the country. After 
his return to Siam, he received four Vueh-chi horses, sent 
by a king of India as a present to the Icing of Siam and his 
ambassador. At the time when these horses arrived in Siam 
(it took them four years to travel there), there was staying 
at the Court of Siam an ambassador of the emperor of 
China, Khang-thai, and this is the account he received of 
the kingdom of India: ‘It is a kingdom in which the 
religion of Buddha flourishes. The inhabitants are straight- 
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forward niul honest, nnd the soil is verj- fertile. The hinp 
is -called ^fcii-lun, and his capital is surrounded hy walls,’ 
* 0 . This was in ahout 231 A, n. In G05 we hear again 
of the emperor Yang-ti sending an anihassador, Fei-tu, to 
India, nnd this is what among other things he points out ns 
j)cculiar to the Hindus: ‘They believe in solemn oaths',' 


Page oG, 1. 9, add : Again in the thirteenth century, 
Slienis-cd-din Ahu Abdallah quotes the following judgment 
of Pedi ezr Zenan: ‘The Indians arc innumernhk', like 
grains of sand, free from all deceit and violence. They fear 
neither death nor life*.’ 


‘ See Sl.anisl.as .Tulton. .Toum.al Asinliqiie, 1817, Aouf, pp, OS, 105. 
* Soo Meliron, Jtnuucl do la Cosmopmpliio <lu nioyen figo, 
tmiliiclion do rouvrnge do Slicms-cd-din Abou Abdallnii do Dntnixs. 
P.'iris, Lerous, 1871, p. 891. 



NOTE D, p. 70. 


TEXTS OE VENIAL UNTKUTHS. 

Gautama V. 24 : Kraddha-Lnsh^a-Llutartalubdha-bala- 
stliavira-mud/ia-mattonmattavakyany auretany apatakani. 

Vasisliil/ia XVI. 35 ; Mahabli. VIII. 3436 : 

Vivahakale ratisamprayoge 
prSnatyaye sarvadbanapahare 
viprasya Hrtbe by arw*itam vadeta, 
pafil'auntany abur apatakani. 

If a man speak an untruth at tbe time of marriage, during 
dalliance, when bis life is in danger, or tbe loss of bis whole 
property (is threatened), and also for tbe sake of a Brab- 
mawa, it has been declared that these five untruths are not 
mortal sins. 

Gautama XXIII. 29 : VivabamaitbunananuM'tasamyogesbv 
adosbam eke ’nritam. 

Some declare that an untruth spoken at tbe time of mar- 
riage, during dalliance, in jest or while one suffers severe 
pain, is venial. 

Vislwiu VIII. 15 : Var^^ina77^ yatra badbas tatran^'ftena. 

Whenever tbe death of a member of any of tbe four castes 
(would be occasioned by true -evid^ce, they' are free from 
blame) if they give false evidence. 

klauu VIII. 103; Tadvadan dbarmato fitbesbu yanann 
apyanyatba naraZt, 

Xa svarga^ Ayavate lokad daivim va/cam vadanti tam. 

^SudravitbshatravipraTCam yatrartoktau bbaved badba/t, 

Tatra vaktavyam anritam tad dhi satyad visisbyate. 

In some cases a giver of false evidence from a pious 
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motive, even ilioogh he Icnow tlic trutli, sliall not loFe a seat 
in beaven ; such e\'idence Tvise men call the speech of the 
gods. 

^Ticnever the death of a man, either of tlie servile, the 
commercial, the militar}', or the sacerdotal class, •vvotihl he 
occasioned by true evidence, falsehood may he spoken ; it is 
even preferable to truth. 

Comm. Tatha Gautamn^t, Nanntavadane dosho ya^giva- 
nam fet tadadhinam, na tu papiynso givanam iti. 

Mah.ahh. I, 3412: Na narnjayukta?» vnZranajn hinasti 
Na sti’isliu nagan na viv.nhakfile, 

Pra7irity.ayc sai'vndhanfipahare 
PaiiZanrft.any fdiur apatakani. 

!»rahnhh. III. 13844: Priwruntiko vivuhc 7;a vaktavj-am 
anr/'t-ara hhavct, 

Anrftena hhavct satyam satyenaivanritam hhavct. 

Mahahh. ni. 8741 : Sa hhaviims Iratu no dronut, sat- 
yag gyayo 'nn’tam vaTraft, 

Anntam givitasyarthc vadan na sprfsyate ’nrftaifi. 

Kaminislm vivaheshu gJivam bhaktc tathaiva ia 

Brahmanahhynpapaltaa kti anrftc nfisti patakain. 

i'lanu (lY. 138) quotes ■a-hat he calls a primeval rule, 
namely, ‘ S.ay vrhat is trao and say what is pleasant, hut do 
not say what is true and unpleasant, nor what is pleasant 
and not tnie.' 

In the Yislmu-purana (Wilson’s translation, p. 312) the 
same mixed lesson of truthfulness and worldly wisdom is 
repeated : ‘Let a wise man ever speak the truth when it is 
agreeable, and when the truth would inflict pain let him 
hold his peace. Let him not utter that which, though ac- 
cept.ahle, would he detrimental ; for it were better to speak 
that which would he salutary, although it should give ex- 
ceeding offence. A considerate man will always cultivate, 
in act, thought, and speech, that which is good for living 
beings, both in this world and in the next.’ 



NOTE E, p. 86. 

THE YUEH-CHl (yUEH-IC’). 


The conquests of Alexander, though they seem to have 
left a very slight impression in India, so much so that the 
very name of Alexander is never mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature, supplied the first impulse to great commotions 
in Asia, which at last reacted most powerfully and faially 
on India. The kingdoms of Bactria, Syria, and Egypt were 
essentially the outcome of Alexander’s Oriental policy. 
Egypt and Syria, we know, fell after a time a prey to 
Homan conquest. But the Greek kingdom of Bactria came 
in contact with a different class of enemies, and was de- 
stroyed by the Tochari (the Ta-hia in Chinese’), a Turanian 
race, who, after having made themselves masters of that 
position, advanced westward against the kingdom of Parthia, 
founded 250 B.c. by Arsaces I. Artabanus, the king of 
Parthia, fell fighting against the Tochari, but his son 
Mithradates II (124 b. o.) repelled their inroads, and thereby 
drove an enormous wave of half-nomad warriors towards 
Kdbul, and thence to India. 

Chang ICien, who was sent by the Empei'or "Wu-ti as am- 
bassador to the Yueh-chi, tells us that these Yueh-chi (also 
called Yueh-ti, the 'EcpOdKIrai of Greeks) had been driven at 
that time out of their old Seats by the Hiung-nu, and had 


^ The Aaai are supposed to appear again as Dacians, and Grimm 
■would have wished to connect them -with Danavas, evil spirits, 
and in the end with the Danes. All this is as yet mere vapoui-, 
though there may be some light behind it. Most of these identifica- 
tions rest on little more than similarity of sound. 
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j’oiircd into Brn-trin, tln-n occnpiod liy tho TorliAri 
of iStralKi), n!i<l cnllt d Tii-lua. or 'JWliorio (iiov,- Tnlili'ii ifi^an). 

Till? may arcomit. for tlio fact that. Yiich-rhi ntid 'rocliAri 
arc Hfod i viinnynioiitly by lat r wrilrr.-'. Birlilhoffii drclurr:; 
that the Vn-h-chi of the Han ciyna'fy corr.-j'ond to flu- 
TochAri, and that, they mv the Y< ta of the Wei dynasty, 
called ffayatiialah or Haithal (really irahaSliilah) hy the 
I’er-ian=;. and or "White HtniK hy the Byr.aiitine 

historians, ('olonel Yule (JJJ. .\.S. vi, pp. 02-120) lil.ewi.se 
pvonounecR in favovtr of (he identity <if Techaroi (Strah i), or 
'J'u-ho-lo, <'!' ToJclian a (Arahiaii) with the Yneh-ehi. 

The I'eninniii': of the nii':ration of (he Yiieh-cht fmin the 
Kaslcni jiortion of llie h.i.'in «if the Tarym ia fixed at 15" 
n. c., their arrival in TratnoxiaTia and their cniiqii' st of 
Bactiia at about 128 n.c, t>tnd)f) nn-aha of them as %\ntni, 
riiKTCfiiti', T<I,\<ipr.i, and and a« coniiiiif from heyoial 

the Yaxarte.s. Piolfiny ^p aha of the Tohhari nr hoMiiii; 
Baetria. He also rall.s tliem Tha"ori, which Birlithofin 
identifies witli IHouon-tluanga Tu-!io-lo, which i;- (he San- 
shrit Ttihhara. 

Chanij Kicn, who wa? rent !>y th- 1‘inperor "Wn-ti to 
induco the Yueh-rlii to innhe war ayain^t the Hiuny-nn, 
tnet with them on (he hanhr of (he Tii-hwni-.shiii (i^nrhh.'ih), 
their northern hi.undary heiny the O.xus (Kwaiohui). This 
inurt have been between the yenr.s 159-120 n. r., thouyh 
rather towards (he end of tliat time. The Yneh-ehi are 
dercrihed nr of a pijd: and whit*r cojuplexion, and n,r acenr- 
toined to shoot from hori-ebaclc. Tlioy w<to then 7000 It 
north of India. TJieir country war botindeil on the South 
hy (ho distiicts lately comiuercd bj' the Ta-hia (Tochari) ai.d 
on the We.st by Ansilc, i.e. Barthia. The\' wore herd.snien 
and nomudr, and refcmbled the Hiuny-nu in inanner.r and 
eurloins. Driven out of their reats by the Iliuny-nu, they 
fell on (he Tochiiii from the "Wort, and defeatul thini 


Their capilaJ w.is T*aiii-.sln-;.cny, A<5/w/a. Kingsmill, Inlir- 
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They then folloTved the course of the Surhhah, and founded 
a royal residence on its northern hank. Some of them took 
refuge in Little Tibet (Khiang or Kanka), and were called 
the Lesser Tueh-chi. 

To the South-east of the Tochari lay Shen-tuh, i. e. India, 
and when Chang Kien was with the Tochari, he saw articles 
of trade brought to their country from India. India was 
reckoned to be some thousand li to the South-east of Ta-hia 
(Bactria). The country was said to be cultivated, and the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants were very similar to 
those of the Tochari, The climate was dami^ and hot, and the 
people made use of elephants in war. It lay near a great 
riverh 

So far our information about the Tueh-chi and their distant 
relation to India rests on Sze-ma Tsien, who was born in 
] 63 B. C.2 

If now we proceed to the Annals of the After (or Eastern) 
Han Dynasty (a. d. 25-220), or to the Annals of the Sui 
Dynasty (a.d. 589-618), we find some more information 
about the same subject, for which I am chiefly indebted to 
Professor Legge 

The Annals of the After Han Dynasty were written down 
by Han To, who was killed in 44-5 A. n., and we there find 
the following account of Tien-chu, that is, India. It is said 
to be called also ^ Hen-toku or Shin-doku. Its situation 
is described as many thousand li South-east of the Yueh-clii. 
The customs of the people are said to be the same ^s those of 
the Tueh-chi. Its climate is damp and hot. The country is 
near to the great rivers. The peojile fight riding on elej^hants, 
and they are weaker than the Tueh-chi. They practise the 

course of China with Eastern Turhestan, Journal of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, 1882, p. 82, note. 

^ North-Eastern India is called Tin-yut, apparently Sthanesvara ; 
Eingsmill, l.c. p. 83, note. 

- Kingsmill, 1. c. p. 74. 

' Lassen, Indische Alterthumshnnde, vol. ii. p. So2 seq. 
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religion of Futo, i. e. Buddha, and refrain from killing, and 
this forms their custom. 

The whole region extends from a state of the Yueh-chi 
called Kofu, i. e. Kdhul, to the West Sea in a South-western 
dii ection, and it reaches Eastward another state called Han-ki. 

Then the Han annalist, speaking of the time of that 
Dynasty, 25-220 A. 3., continues : 

There are in Ken-toku separate castles which are counted 
by hundreds, and in each castle thei-e is a chief h 

There are also separate states which are counted by tens * ; 
and in each state there is a king. Although there is a little 
difference, yet all of them are called Ken-toku or Shin-doku. 

At that time (under the Eastern Han Dynasty) they all 
belonged to the Yueh-chi, who had killed the kings, and 
appointed generals to govern the people. 

This seems to have happened about one hundred years 
after Chang Kien’s embassy, or 20 b. e. At that time the 
five tribes of the Yueh-chi were united under Kieou-tsieu-kio, 
who then assumed the title of Kouei-shuang (it may be 
Gushan or Koppauos of the coins ’). He conquered the Kings 
of Pota and Kipin, and then invaded Tien-chu or India. 

The products of the country are elephants, rhinocercs, tor- 
toise-shell, gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and tin. Tlie people 
have rare things, which are found in the country of Tai Chin 
or Great Chin, because they have communication with those 
of the Great Chin westward. There are also among the 
products of India fine linen, good rugs or mats made of wool 


' This agrees well with the description of the royiil castles or 
fortresses given in the early liaw-boots or Dhanna-sutras. 

^ The Dasagramis of Eanini. 

^ Oldenberg, TJeher die Datirung der altem indischen Miinz- und 
Inschriftenreihen, p. 297. Thomas, Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, 1877, p. 18, gives a coin of Heraos, Sakakorranos, where 
the expression 'Hpdou Tvpavvovmos makes it evident that Koppavos 
has nothing to do with Kotpavos. 
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and far, several kinds of incense,- stone honey^, black pepper, 
ginger, and black salt. 

In the time of the Emperor Hwa (89-105) they often sent 
messengers to China and presented something, as if it were 
their tribute. But afterwards those of the Western regions 
rebelled (against the Emperor of China), and interrupted their 
communication, until the second year of the period Yen-hsi 
(159) in the reign of the Emperor Kwan (14 7- 167) h 

In the fourth year of the same peidod (161) the foreign 
people incessantly came from outside of the wall of a castle 
on the border at a place called Jitsu-nan. 

This is an independent and, if we make allowance for 
Chinese modes of thought and expression, a perfectly trust- 
worthy account of the state of things in India from the first 
century before to about the third century after Christ. 


‘ See now Indian Antiquary, April, 1889, p. 125 ; and Journal 
Asiatique, Eapport, 1890, No. 1, pp. 58-59 (^Juillet-Aout). 



NOTE F, p. 00. 


Lr.TTKRS ON iiL’nnmssi. 

A Conference on Buddhism was ludd in .Tune, 1882, nf Sion 
College, to diFCH?s the real or ajtjmrcnt coincidences hetweeu 
the religions of Buddha and Christ. Being unahlc to nssi.=t in 
person, I nddrc.csod the following IcKcis to (he Secretary, 
which were read at the niccling and ptddishcd afterwards. 

I. 

‘ I regret that it is quite out of my power to he present at 
the discussion on Thursday. May I venture, however, to say 
tliat a discussion on Buddhism in general seems to me almost 
an impossibility. The name of Buddinsm is ajjplied to reli- 
gious opinions not only of the most varying, tint of a 
decidedly opposite character held by people on the highest 
and the lowest stages of civilisation, dividc<l into endless 
sects, nay, founded on two distinct codes of canonical writings. 
I hardly hnow any proposition that could be made with regard 
to Buddhism in general. Divide cl ivijKra / is the only way 
that can lead to a mutual understanding on tlte fundamental 
principles of Buddha’s doctrine, and considering the special 
qualifications of those who will address your meeting, I should 
think that an account of what Buddhism is at the present 
moment in Ceylon, both with tho learned and unlearned 
classes, would be far more interesting and useful than a 
ger.eral discussion on Buddhism. I shall mention tho subject 
to two Buddhist priests who have been reading Sunshrit with 
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me for several years, but tbeir Budtlbism is so clilferent from 
the Buddhism now practised in Ceylon that they would 
hardlj' recognise it as their own religion. 

‘ Excuse these hurried remarks, and believe me, 

‘Yours faithfully, 

‘ F. Max MunLEn.’ 


IL 

‘I can have no objection to your reading iny letter at your 
conference, and after receiving your second letter, I feel all 
the more sorry that I am unable to attend in person, not that 
I have much faith mjmhlic discussions, it being so very diffi- 
cult to be quite frank and truthful when you are listened to 
by hundreds of people, and when success and ai^plause seem 
for the moment more important than the establishment of 
facts and the recognition of truth. But I admire the fearless 
spirit in which j-ou invite public discussion on a subject which 
has become a kind of bugbear to so many people. I fully 
sympathise with you, and I think I can say of myself that 
I have all my life worked in the same spirit that speaks from 
your letter, so much so that if any of your friends could prove 
to me what they seem to have said to you, namely, “ that 
Christianity was but an inferior copy of a greater original,” I 
should bow and accept the greater original. That there are 
startling coincidences between Buddhism and Christianity 
cannot be denied, and it must likewise be admitted that Bud- 
dhism existed at least 400 years before Clu'istianity.’ I go even 
further, and should feel extremely grateful if anybody would 
I)oint out to me the historical channels through which Bud- 
dhism had influenced early Christianity. I have been looking 
for such channels all my life, but hitherto I have found none. 
What I have found is that for some of the most startling 
coincidences there are historical antecedents on both sides, 
and if we once know those antecedents, the coincidences 
become far less startling. If I do find in certain Bnddhist 
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Avovlcs doctrines identically Ibe same as in Cliristianifc}*, so fur 
from being frightened, I feel delighted, for surcl.v truth is not 
the less tnie because it is believed by the majority of the 
human race'. 

‘I believe we have made some progress during the last 
thirty years. I still rememher the time when all heathen 
religions were loolced upon ns tho work of the Devil. We 
Icnow -nov.- that they arc stages in a growth, and in a growth 
not determined by an accidental environment only, hnt by an 
original puqjose, a puiposc to he realised in the history of 
the human race as a wliolc. Even missioimrics have begun 
to approach tho heathen in u new and hotter spii'it. Tlicy 
looli for what may safely he preserved in the x-eligion of their 
pupils, and on that common ground they try to erect a purer 
faith and a better worship, instead of attempting to destroy 
the sacred foundations of religion which, I believe, exist, or 
at least existed, in every human heart. Sec on this subject 
the wise remarks of the Bishop of Lahore (French), as quoted 
in the Liberal, July 23, 1882. 

‘ I send you a ireport which I have just issued on Tiie 
Sacred Books of the East, translated by various Oriental 
scholars, and -edited by myself. My object in publishing 
these translations is exactly tho same ns yours, namely, to 
give to those who are interested in tho history of religion, 
facts, instead of theories. 

‘ I liad spent nearly tho whole of my life in publishing the 
text and commentary of -one of the Sacred Books of the East, 
the Veda, or more correctly the Rig-voda, the most ancient 
monument of Eastern religion, the root of all the later reli- 
gious growth of India, in a certain sense, the key also to 
Buddhism, inasmuch as that religion starts with a denial of 
the sacred authority -of the Veda. The publication of that 
work has produced a complete revolution, not only in our own 


' See now ‘ Similarities between Christianity and Buddhism,’ i] 
Physical Eeligion, Appendix XV. p. 390. 
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views of tlie origin and growth of ancient religion, hut in the 
religious life of the Hindus themselves, and this not so mueh 
on the Burfaee as in its deepest foundations. 

‘ 'When I saw how little there w'as left to me of active life, 
I invited the co-opemtion of my friends and colleagues to 
make, at all events, a beginning in the publication of trust- 
worthy translations of all the more important among the 
Sacred Books of the East. From the enclosed report you 
will see that Buddhism in its various phases has received 
its full share of attention, and that some of its canonical 
hooks may now be studied by those who do not read Sanskrit, 
Puli, or Chinese. 

‘ Yours very faithfullj', 

‘F. JIax MtJLLEn.’ 



NOTE G, p. 137. 


TEXTS ON THE DELUGE, 

Tlie "Varaiia or Boar. 

Taittiviya-Sawzhita YII. 1, 5, 1*: — 

Xpo va idam igre salilam asit, tasmin prapapatlr vayur 
bhufcvaZ-arat, sd imam apasyat, tarn varah6 bMtvaliaratj tarn 
visvjikarina bimtva vyamari. 

Saprathata, sa pjt’tliivy abbavat, tat pntbiv)'af pn tl)ivitv4wi. 
Ti'isyam asramyat pra^apatii^, sd devan asjv^ata, vasun ludian 
ddityan. 

Te deva7i. prapapatim abruvan, prd payamaha iti. So ’bra- 
vit mil ydthabdm yusbmams tdpasaisnksby evdm tapasi 
prapdnanam iM/tadbvam iti. 

Tebbyo 'gnim aydtanam prayaM^ad, etenayatanena sram- 
yateti. 'gnfnaydtanena5r.amyan, td samvatsard ekam gam 
asri'panta, tani vdsubhyo rudrebhya aditydbhyaA prayaM/mn, 
etam raksbadbvam iti, tarn vdsavo rudra dditya araksbanta. 

Taittiriya-Brabmana I. 1, 3, 5 seq.: — 

Apo va idam dgre salildm asit. Tcna prapapatir asram- 
yat II5II Katbdm iddm syad iti. Sb 'pasyat puslikaraparndm 
tisb</iat. Sb ’manyata dsti vai tdt, ydsminn iddm ddbitisbf/ta- 
titi. Sa vavabb rupdm kritvbpanyamappat. Sd pritbivim 
adbd drMZtat, tdsyd upabdtybdamappat. Tdt pusbkarapamd 
'pratbayat. Ydd dpratbayat ll6ii tdt prithivyai pntbivitvdm. 
Abbud va iddm iti, tdd bbd’myai bbumitvdm. 


' See Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, i. p. 75 ; Muir, Original 
Sanskrit Tests, i. p. 62. 
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^Satapatliu-BrjilimaTCa XIV. 1, 2, 11 : — 

Atlaa varaha^aliatam, iyaty agre asid itiyati lia va iyam 
agre pritliivy asa pradesamatri. Tam emusha iti vavaha 
uyyagliana so ’syUi pati/i prayapatis tenaivainam etanmi- 
thunena priyewa dhamna samardliaj^ati kritsna??! karoti. 

The Khrma or Tortoise. 

(Satapatha-Bi-aiimaTCa VII. 5, 1, 5 : — 

Sa yat kurmo nama, etad vai rupam kntva pragapati/i 
praga asrtgata yad asr?gatakarot tad yad akarot tasraat kuma/t 
kasyapo vai kurmas tasmad ahu/i sarva/i pragS/i kasyapya 
iti 115". Sa ya/i sa kurmo 'sau sa aditya/^. 

Taittinya-Ara?tyaka I. 23, 1 : — 

Yo rasa/t so ’pam antarata/i km-mam bkutaTn. sarpantam tarn 
abravit, mama vai tvanmanasa samabhut. Nety abravit, 
purvam evabam ibasam iti. Tat purusbasya purusbatvam 
iti. 

The Annual Deluge. 

Plutarcb, DeSolertia Animalium (ed. Eeiske, 10, p. 37): — 

Ot jiev ovv fivdoXoyoi ■ t<S AevKoXicovL (f)acri Trepiarepav en rijs 
XdpvoKos acj)upiv:]v, dTjXcopa yeveadaiy ^etp&vos jiev, Ktro) jraXti^ 
ev8vopevt]p, tvdias^e, dTTOTrracraP. 


Page 153. Tbe following passage from tbe Aitareya-Aran- 
yaka III. 1, 2, 2, shows that during a heavy rain people used 
to say tliat heaven and earth embraced each other : Tad utaj)i 
yatraitad balavad anudgr^hjzan eandadhad ahoratre varshati 
dyavaprithivyau samadhatam ity utapyahu/i. See Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. i. j)- 249 : (‘ The first half is the earth, 
the second half the heaven, their uniting the rain, the uniter 
Parganya.) And so it is when it (Parganya) rains thus 
strongly, without ceasing, day and night together, then they 
say also, “ Heaven and earth have come together.”’ 



NOTE H, p. 194. 

ON PAEGAKYA IN GERMAN. 

I am afraid tliat Slavonic scholars may think that I liave 
represented the identity of Par^ranya and the Lituanian Per- 
liuna as more certain than it really is. Though I have 
pointed out one difficult}’-, namely, the Lituanian guttural 
tenuis k taking the place of a Sanskrit palatal media, I ought 
perhaps to have added that the transition of Perkuna into 
the Old Slav. Perunu is not free from difficulties either. G. 
Krek (Einleitung in die Slavische Literaturgeschichte, Gratz, 
1874, p. 101) still keeps to the old derivation of Perunh 
(thunder) from a root pr, ferire, and looks upon the k as a 
phonetic intrusion, as in Lit. arklas = Old Slav, oralo. Tiie 
name Perkuna, hou'ever, seems older than the forms -adtliout 
the k, for it occurs in the Lituanian Dainos (Schleicher, 
Handbuch der Litauischen Sprache, vol. ii. p. 1 seq.). In 
Russian the name of Perun is mentioned by Nestor (about 
1100 A.D.), -while Perkunu still occurs in old Russian docu- 
ments of the thirteenth century (Kerk, 1. c., p. 101, n. 3). 
All this is difficult to explam; yet Slavonic scholars -would 
hardly feel inclined to admit t-wo different deities, one Per- 
kunu, the other Perun. Here -we must -wait for further 
researches, particularly -with reference to the phonetic laws 
of the Slavonic languages. 

But if the identification of Paryanya -with Perkuna is not 
quite free from doubt, this is much more the case with another 
identification of Parpanya with the Gothic fairguni, first 
suggested by Grimm in his Teutonic M3rthology, and sup- 
U 
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ported by him, as may be expected, with very powerful; argu- 
ments. Fairguni in Gothic means mountain, and Grimm 
thinks that the chief mountains, being considered originally 
as the seat of the thunder-god, may after a time have been 
called by his name, as we speak of the St, Bernard, instead of 
the Mount of St. Bernard, and that, still later, the name of the 
chief mountain may have become the name for mountain in 
general. As relics of the proper name he points out Fer- 
gunna, an old name of the Ei’zgebirgc, and Virgunia, the tract 
of wooded mountains between Ansbach and Ellwangen, &c. 
The name of the god, if it had been preserved in Gothic, would 
have been Fairguneis, and the existence of that name is con- 
firmed' by the Old Norse Fioi gyn, fern., gen. Fiorgjmior, the 
goddess of the Earth, the mother of Thor, and by Fiorgynn, 
masc., gen. Fidrgyns, the father of Frigg, the wife of Odin, 

A young and talented scholar. Professor Zimmer, has lately 
supported the same view by some very ingenious arguments, 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Alterthum, Neuc Folge, vol 
ii. p. 163 seq. According to him, the Northern nations 
formed a feminine deity Fidrgyn by the side of the masculine 
Fiorgynn. This Fiorgyn, as a feminine, was meant for the 
Earth, just as Paryahya’s wife was Pn'thivi, the Earth. 
Odinn, who took the place of Tyr (Dyaus), and of the male 
Fiorgynn (Paryanya), was the husband of Ford, the Earlh, 
and became naturally the husband also of Fiorgyn, the Earth, 
while Fiorgynn himself became absorbed in Thorr. If there- 
fore Thorr is called the first son of Odinn, this is the same 
as Par^anya being called the sou of Dyaus, and if Thorr is 
called lardar Imrr and Fiorgynjar burr, this is the same as 
Paryanya being called the son of PWthivi, though being her 
husband also. 

Grimm in his German Dictionary, vol. i. p. 1052, thinks 
that Greeks and Romans, changing / into h, represented 
Fergunna or Fergunnia by Hercynia, and he traces in the 
end both berg and burg back to Pargranya. 



KOTE I, p. 227. 

ON THE VITRIS OK FATHEKS. 

In IManti the belief in the Pitm ox* Fathers and tbe rules 
lor Ibeir xvoi’sbip have assumed a most complicated character, 
and thei’e are many passages that might he quoted by those 
xvho hold that in India also a belief in the Fathei’s came first, 
and a belief in the Devas followed afterwards. There are 
other arguments too that might be used in support of such a 
theory, and I wonder they have not been used, though I do 
not think they can be upheld against the mass of evidence on 
the other side. The name of the oldest and greatest among 
the Devas, for instance, is not simply Dj'aus, but Dyaush-pita, 
Heaven-Father, and there are several other names of the same 
character, not only in Sanskrit, but in Greek and Latin also. 
Does it not look as if Dyaus, the slry, had become personal and 
worshipful, only after he had been raised to the category of a 
Pitn', a father, and that this predicate of Father must have 
been elaborated fii'st, before it could have been used to com- 
prehend Dyaus, the sky, Varuxia, and other Devas 1 This 
sounds plausible, nor do I deny that there may be some truth 
in it. But it is not the whole truth, and nothing, I believe, is 
so constant a source of error as this mistaking of some truth 
for the whole truth. The Vedic poets believed in Devas, 
gods, if we must so call them, literally, the bright ones ; 
Pitrzs, fathers; and Manushyas, men, mortals b Who 
came first and who came after is difficult to say, but as soon 
as the three were placed side by side, the Devas certainly 


* Atharva-veda X. 6, 32. 
u.a 
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stood highest, then followed the Pitrfs, and last came the 
mortals. Ancient thought did not go so far as to comprehend 
the three under one common concept, but it paved the way to ^ 
it. The mortals, after passing through death, became Fathers, 
and the Fathers became the companions of the Devas. This 
answered for a time — it was some truth, but not the whole 
truth. 

In Manu there is a decided advance beyond this point. 

The world, all that moves and rests, we are told (Manu III. 

201), has been made by the Devas, but the Devas and Danavas 
were born of the Pitrfs, and the Pitv’ts of the J?fshis. The 
Aishis were originally the poets of the Veda, where their 
number is given as seven, the Sapta /ffshayaZt. How they 
came to be placed above the Devas, and above the Pit7'?s, is 
difficult to understand ; still so they are, at least at the time 
of Manu. He gives even their names and genealogy ^ 

Manu Hairaujagarblia 
His sons, tho seven Titshis. 

Virai; Mari/d Atri K.avi (Blmgu) Aiigiras Pulastya Vasisli?/ia " 

Tlioir sons, tho Pitn's. 

Somasads Agnishvilttas Barhisliads Somapas Havishmats Agyapas Sukalins 
Their descendants. 

Sadhyas Devas Daityas Bralimatias Kshatriyas Vaisyas Sudras 

He then mentions the Pitns who belong exclusively to the 
Brsihmanas ; 

Agnidagdhas, Anagnidagdhas, Kavyas, Barhisliads, Agnish- 
vattas, Saumyas. 

The first book of Manu tells us of seven Manus (I. 61). 

These were : 

, Svayambhuva, Svaro^isha, Auttami, Tamasa, Baivata, 
Aakshusha, Vaivasvata. 

Svayambhuva Manu is said by Kulluka to have been the 


Kig-veda IV. 42, 8. 


- Manu III. 193 and 198. 
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gi antlson of Brabman oi* Svaj’ambliu, and would therefore liave 
to be tahen as the son of Vira// (I. 32). But in another place 
(I. 58) we read of Mann Sva 3 ’ambhuTa receiving the law from 
Brahman, and teaching the code to the ^lunis (i^fshis), viz. 
JLiriAri and the rest, including Bhrfgu. Again, our ^lanu 
Svayambh\iva tells us that he first created ten Pra^apatis, viz. 

MariZ-i, Atri, Angiras, Pulastj’a, Pulaha, Kratu, Pra/retas, 

Yasisht/m, Bhrfgu, Narada, 
and that these created the seven Planus. 

These ilanus are intimately connected with the thcoiy of 
the Yugas and Kalpas. 

(1) The Ivrita-Yuga . , = 1,728,000 years 

(2) The Trela-Yuga . . = 1,290,000 years 

(3) The Dviipara-Yuga . = 864,000 j’ears 

(4) The Kali-Yuga . . = 432,000 j-ears 

A Mahajmga . . . = 4,320,000 3 -cars 

71 

A Manu period . . = 306,720,000 years 

14 

4,294,080,000 3’ear3 
25,920,000 3 ’ears 

4,320,000,000 years, 
which is one short day of Brahman. 

In this way the tradition about the Fathers and the i??shis 
and the ITanus and Pragapatis goes on growing, different 
conceptions being mixed up together, each family or school 
adding their own legends, till in the Puranns the confusion 
exceeds all bounds, and the original germs of sense are 
smothered beneath a thick layer of mere nonsense. 


"With fifteen intervals 
of 1,728,000 each. = 



NOTE K, p. 242. 

ON OTADDHAS. 

In the Nirnaya-sindhu the /Jraddhas are classified under 
twelve heads ' : — 

1. Nitya-sraddha ; perpetual, obligatory, daily offerings to 
ancestors, without the Vaisvadeva offerings ^ A man who is 
unable to offer anything else may perform this si'addha with 
water. 

2. Naimittika-sraddha ; occasional, as, for instance, the 
ekoddish^a, i. e. the sraddha intended for a person lately 
deceased, and not }’et incorporated with the Pitn's. This, 
too, is without the Vaisvadeva offering, and the number of 
Brahina72as invited should he unequal. 

3. Kamya-sraddha ; voluntaiy, or rather, offered for a 
special object. 

4. Vrfddhi-sraddha; offered on occasions of rejoicing or 
prosperity, such as the birth of a son, &c. 

5. SapiTwZana-sx-fiddha ; performed when the recently de- 
parted is incorporated among the Pitns. For this sraddha 
four pHras or vessels are required, full of sesame and scented 
water for ai^ha, and the vessel of the recently deceased 
person is poured into the vessels of the PitWs, with the two 
verses ‘ ye samana/i.' It is in one sense an ekoddishfa, and 
for the rest to be performed like the nitya-sraddha. It can 
be offered for a woman also 


‘ See Colebrooke, Life .and Essays, vol. ii. p. 196 ; Wilson, Vislinu- 
pura7!a, p. 314. 

2 Vishau-puraria, p. 326. ® See Yasriiavalkya I. 252-253. 
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6. Parvinia-.TAddha ; performed on a parvan day, i.e. new 
moon, the eiglith day, the fourteenth day, and full moon. 

7. Gosht7(i-sraddha ; performed in a gosht/a (house of 
assembly), for the benefit of a number of learned men. 

8. »Suddhi-sraddha ; performed for the expiation of some 
sin, and including the feeding of Brfihmanas. It forms part 
of a praya.iZntta, or expiator}' rite. 

9. KamiAnga-sraddlia ; fonning part of some other cere- 
mony, sucli as the Suuiskaras or sacraments at birth, &c. 

10. Daiva-sraddlia ; ofi’ered for the sake of the Devas. 

11. Yatra-sraddlia; performed by a person going on a 
journey, for liis safe return. 

12. Pnshfi-sraddha ; performed for the sake of health and 
wealth ; also called aupa/aiyika. 

The four printipal .S’raddhas arc the Parvn?ia, Ekoddishta, 
Vrj'ddhi, and .Siipindana-sraddhas. 

<S'raddhas may be performed in one's own house, or in some 
secluded and pure place. There are besides certain localities 
which are considered particularly favourable to tlie per- 
formance of the ancestral rites, and these naturally vary 
during different periods of Indian histoiy. In the Maha- 
hharata the following arc mentioned as ])articnlarly sacred : 
Kurukshotra, Gaya, Gauga, Sarasvati, Prabhasa, Pushkara. 
In the Aditya-puriirta Gayakshetra is described as five ki osas, 
Gayasiras as one krosa, west of the great river as far as the 
mountain Gr/dhresvara, north of Brahmayupa, as far as 
Daksliinamanasa (?). Other localities are mentioned also ns 
particularly unfavourable for the performance of .Sraddhas, 
and a careful study of these jdaces, both favourable and 
unfavourable to the performance of iSraddhas, would he very 
insti-uctive as to the geographical horizon of successive 
generations. 

The number of iSVaddhas to be performed each year by 
those who can afford it varies considerably, but ninety-six 
seems to be a generally received number. M, Boui’guin, in 
his translation of the Dharmasindhu (Journal of the Boyal 
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Asiatic Society of Bombay, 1881, p. 22), enumerates them as 
follows: — ‘Twelve Ama or new-moon rites; four Yuga and 
fourteen ITanu rites (i. e. on the anniversary days of the 
beginnings of the fourteen Manvantaras and the four Yugas) ; 
twelve Kranti, corresponding to the twelve passages of the 
sun into the zodiacal mansions; twelve DhWti, perfoi'med on 
the day of the month the sun and the moon are on the same 
side of either solstice, hut of opposite direction ; twelve Pata, 
performed on the day of the month the sun and the moon are 
on opposite sides of either solstice and their declination is the 
same; fifteen Maludaya, great funeral rites and sacrifices 
jierformed at the end of the Hindu lunar year in the month 
of Bhfidrapada (which is the last month of the year of the era 
of Vikramaditya, hut not of >Salivahana, showing that 
Yihramaditya’s era was once followed by all Hindus (?), as 
now even those who follow /iSalivahana’s era still perform 
those rites according to Yikramuditya’s calendar in the 
month of Bhadrapada) ; five Ashfakas, performed on the 
eighth day of five months of the year; five Anvash^akas, per- 
formed on the ninth day of five months of the year ; and five 
Purvedyu/i, performed on the seventh day of five months of 
the year.’ This is summed up in the following verse : 



It should be remarked, however, as Colehrooke pointed out, 
that different authorities do not concur exactly in the 
number, or in the particular days, when the /Si-addhas should 
he solemnized. 
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ABBA Seen river, the, p. 173 note. 
Abrai.man, 56, 

Abu Fazl, 57. 

Active side of human nature in Eu- 
rope, 99. 

Adam and Eve, 29. 

Adi Brahma Sam&j, 143 note. 

Aditi, meaning of, 196. 

— connected with the Dawn, 197. 
Aditya, 138, 195. 

Adityas, thd, 185, 196, 219, 223. 
Adrogha, not deceiving, 65. 
Adrogha-va7.‘, 65. 

Aeneas, 29. 

A erial gods, 148. 

Aeschylos, 205. 

Afghan, 37. 

Afghanistan, 139. 

Afghans or Pushtus, 170, 

Agni, 144, 145, 148, 155, 176, 226, 
230, 245, 252. 

— presence of, 177. 

Agni=igiiis, 23, 182. 

Agnihotra saciilice, 127. 

AtXovpo}, 262, 267, 270. 

Air.fgods of the, 244. 

Aitareya Erahmana, on heaven and 
earth, 156. 

Akbar, 57. 

’AK«a-«'9y=Asiknl, 165, 173. 
Akhyanas, 88. 

Alexander, 19. 

— Indian river names, at the time 

of, 169. 

— army of, turned back on the 

Vipas, 172. 

— Indian rivers known to, 172, 173. 


Alexander, effects of his conquest of 
India, 278. 

Allahabad, 77. 

All-Sacrifice, the, 67. 

Alphabet, 18, 203. 

— whence derived, 18. 

— Ionian and Phoenician, 203. 

— two used in Asoka’s inscriptions, 

206. 

Ama, twelve, 296. 

Amitabha worship, 87. 

Anisa, 196. 

Anaxagoras, 157, 205. 
Anaximander, 205. 

Anaximenes, 205. 

Ancestor worship, 221. 

— Herbert Spencer on, 221. 
Ancestors, spirits, 220, 233. 

Ancient myths, 1 52. 

Ancient Sanskrit literature, 88, 89, 
, 95 . 97 - 

Aiigiras, 225, 292, 

Animal enmities, 265. 

Animism, 109. 

Annals of the After Han Dynasty, 
280. 

Annals of the Sui dynasty, 280. 
Annual Deluge, 288. 

Anrfta, 64. 

Aiisik or Parthia, 279. 

Antioohus the Great, 259. 
Antipodes, the, 198. 

Anash#ubh, wife of Mitra, 145 note. 
Anvaharya iSraddha, 240. 
Anvashfakas, five, 296. 

Apastamba, 92 note, 237. 

Apes, 10. 

Aphrodite, 10. 
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Apollo, loS, 201, 217. 

Arab Lunar Stations, 130. 

Arabia, 32, 33. 

Ara?iya-iiiar_gfara, wiid-cat, 264. 
Aranyaka, 209. 

Araxes, 166. 

ArchsEological Survey of India, 8. 
Archaaology in India, 8. 

Ar^^iklya, 165 note, 166, 166 note, 
172 note. 

Arklas, Lit. = oralo. Old Slav., 289. 
Arrian, pupil of Epictetus, 55. 

— Indian rivers known to, 171, 172. 
Artabanus, 278. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, 54. 

Artemis, 108. 

Arujia Aupavesi, 72. 

Aryaman, 196. 

Aryan family, 23. 

— seven branches of the, 23. 

— separation, 23. 

— or Indo-European, 27. 

— man, the, 95. 

— race, ancestors of the, 117. 

— religion, I41. 

Aryans of India, 12, 15. 

Aryashra, 211 note. 

As, the root, 26. 

— to breathe, 26. 

AshatfAa, full moon of, 1 28 note. 
Ashfakas, five, 296. 

Asikni, Akesines, 165, 165 note, 172. 
Asini, I am, 25, 26. 

Asoka, 87, 206, 216. 

— his edicts in local dialects, 77. 
Assyrian treasures at Mykenae, 239.- 
Astronomy, ancient, in India, 129, 

130, 133- ' 

— in China, 132. 

Asu, as, 6s, 6ris, 26. 

Asuras, 219. 

Asvins, the, 145, 197, 
Atharva-veda, 66, 266. 

Atliarvans, 225. 

Athene, 217. 

^A 6 \ov and d 0 \a, 164 note. 
'A 9 \o^ 6 po 7 = vapambhara, 164 ttote. 
Atithi, or guest, 49. 


Atman, the Self, 245-6, 251, 252. 
Atri, 292, 293. 

Avaiki, the shades, 151. 

Avatara of the Fish, 133. 

— Tortoise, 133. 

— Boar, 133. 

Avataras of Visli«u, three, 133, 138. 
Ayin Akbari, the, 57. 

Ayodhya, 170. 

Azor, the hawk, 266. 

BABEL, tower of, 29. 

Babrius, 264. 

Babylon, 15, 18. 

Babylonian division of time, 18. 

— Bull, 30. 

— influences on Vedic poems, 125. 

— on Vedic astronomy, 126. 

— Zodiac, 138, 139. 

Bactria, 139, 259, 278, 279. 

Baga, Bhaga, .and Bogli, 182. 
B^avaya, 26S. 

Ballabhi, 77. See Valabhl. 
Ballantyne, 4. 

Barzdl, 93. 

Bastian, on the Polynesian Myths, 
150 note. 

Baudhayana, 92 note. 

Bedd Gelert, Chinese version of, the 
date of, 265. 

Bedi ezr Zenan, his account of the 
Indians, 275. 

Bedouins, 1 30. 

Behar, people of, 37. 

Behat, 166, 173. 

Bengal, people of, 37. 

— villages in, 47 note.^ 

— schools, 62 note. 

Bengalese, 37. 

Bengali, 82, 141. 

Berg and burg, traced by Grimm to 
Paryanya, 290. 

Beryl, 267. 

— mines of, 268. 

Beyond, the, 105, 201, 219, 243. 

— a, 175. 

— how named, 163. 

Bhadrapada, the month, 296. 
Bhaga, 196. 
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Ehagn, E.ign, BogC, 1S2. 
Bbagad.itta, king, 131 iwfc. 
Bhagavadgita, the, 90, 252. 
Bhagavat, Supreme Lonl, 352. 

Bhao Daji, on inscription vrith Kali- 
dasa's name, 91 note. 

Bliarata, 70. 

Biiaiavi, 91, 93. 

Bliartnhari, sentences of, 90. 
Bliavnagar, 250. 

Bhils, .19. 

Bhisluna, death of, 7a 
Bboomka, 372. 

Bhrigus, 176, 225. 

Bhata sacrifice, 229. 

Bias, or Byah, 172. 

Bibasis, 173 note. 

Bible, 119. 

— Sanskrit svords in the, 10. 

— teaches ns little of tho whole 

Jewish race, 119. 

Bibliographical survey of India, S3. 
Bi-metallic currency, 19. 

Biot. 130. 

Bipasis, 172 note. 

Boar and the Deluge, 134. 

Bogh, Bbaga, and Baga, 182. 

Bolor or Balur-tugh, 268, 26S note. 
Books read by ancient nations, lai. 
Bopp, 28. 

— his Comparative Grammar, 38. 
Botany in India, 8, 

Er.ahma sacrifice, 229. 

Brahma Samaj of India, 143 note, 
249. 

Brahman, 66 , 293. 

— a sliort day of, 293. 

Briihmana, a, or twice-bom man, 

‘142. 

— period, 134, 207. 

— the, 209. 

Bruhma7ias, the, 66 , 90, 321, 227. 

— on truth, 66. 

— or twice-bom, high caste, 214, 

236, 292, 294. 

Brahmanism, 13. 

Brahmans, I-tsing’s account of the, 
Bn'haspati, 93 note. 


British India, number of villages in, 
47 note. 

Buchanan, 4. 

Buddha, 77. 

— his pupils use dialects not San- 

skrit, 78. 

Buddhism, 13, 89. 

— chief source of our fables, 9. 

— rise of, 87, 215. 

— adopted by Asoka, 87. 

— Mahayana form of, 87. 

— literature of, 89. 

— Conference on, 383. 

— in Ceylon, 2S3. 

— and Christianity, coincidences be- 

tween, 2 84. 

Buddhist Birth Stories, Ilhys 
D.avids’, ii note. 

— pilgrims, 55- 

— Tripi/aka, 88. 

— literature, 94. 

— inscriptions of Asoka, 206. 

— their language, 216. 

Buddhistic religion, 89. 

Biihler, Professor, on tho cat, 266. 
Bullion brought into India in Pliny’s 

time, 8 note. 

Bundahash, 132. 

Bumouf, 94, 26s note. 

Burrindu, 173 note. 

Bushmen, 123. 

C. SecK. 

Cabal, 77. 

Ciibul river, 166, 173. 

— tribut.aries of the Indus, above 

the, J73 note. 

C-Tsar, on the Druid songs, 2 1 5. 
Cnesarius first mentions tlie cat, 261. 
Calcutta, higher natives in, 41. 
Can.aan, 119. 

Capital sentences, number of, in 
England and Bengal, 44, 44 
note. 

Carey, 4. 

Carian coins, 8. 

Carlyle, 16. 

Caste, system of, 95 note. 

— in the Laws of hlanu, 95 note. 
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Caste, in the Kig-veda, 95 note. 
Cat, not know n to ancient Aryans, 24. 

— names for, 24. 

— came from Ea:3’pt to Greece and 

Italy, 24, 261. 

— domestic, 261. 

— first mentioned by CaesariuB, 261. 

— no bones of, at Pompeii, 262. 

— A. S., 264 note. 

— cata, Prov., 264 note. 

— Gael,, 264 note. 

— Irish, 264 note. 

— and mouse, 263. 

— when known in India, 264. 

— names for, in Sanslcrit, 264. 

Cath, Welsh, 264 note. 

Cati, catti, 262. 

Cats, pictures of, at Pompeii, 262. 

— Professor Polleston on. 263, 269. 
Catta in Martialis, 262 note. 

Catus, 24, 262. 

Celts, 15. 

Chang Kien, 2y^S, 279. 

Charon of Lampsakos, 204 note. 
Chat, chatte, Prench, 264 vote, 
Chazza, 0 . H. G., 264 note. 

Chin.a, a modern name, 131 note. 
Chinub or Asiknl, 173. 

Chinese chronicles, 86. 

— Lunar Stations, 130. 

— three aspects of religion in, 244. 

— version of thetale of Bedd Gelert, 

265. 

Chourasees, circles of villages, 47. 
Christian religion, true knowledge 
of, founded on a study of the 
Jewish race, 17. 
Circumnavigations, 203. 

Citto, Arm., 264 note. 

Civil Servants in old times, 39. 
Code of J ustinian, 92. 

Coins of India, 8. 

Colebrooke, Thomas, 4. 

— on Hindu religious ceremonies, 

227. 

— on *'raddha, 239, 239 note, 
Colenso, 64. 

Commercial honour in India, 63. 
Comte, 123. 


' Confucius, 212, 

— his studies, 212. 

Conquerors of India, 12, 38, 54. 
Controversy, 114. 

Counsellors, 95 7 iote. 

Cramming, effect of, 2, 

Cratylus, 9 7 wte, 10. 

Crawfurd, 4. 

Crmsus, 19, 

Cunaxa, battle of, 54. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 20. 
Cunningham, General, 259. 

— Ancient Geography of India, 

174 note. 

Cuvier, on cat mummies, 263. 
C^'linders of Babylon, 118 note. 

Adai = Dacians, 278 note. 

Dacians, 278 7 iote. 

Dacoits, 61. 

Dainos, 289. 

Daityas, 292. 

Daiva-sraddha, 295, 

Daksha, 196. 

Danavas, Danes, 278 note, 292, 
Daradas, 131 note. 

Aapaipa, capital of Yueh-chi, 279 
note. 

Darius, 19, 259. 

— Hystaspes, 1 70. 

Danvin, 64. 

— Origin of Species, 120. 
Dasagramls of Pawini, 281 note. 
Davaratha, king of Ayodhj’u, 67, 68. 
Dasyus or non-Aryan races, 131 note. 
Davis, 4. 

Dawn, the, 153, 177, 198. 

— as Aditi, 197. 

Dayananda’s Introduction to the 
. Rig-veda, 85. 

Dekkan, 122. 

Delhi, 170. 

Deluge, the, 133, 137. 

— in Hindu literature, 134, 139. 
Departed spirits, 219. 

Departed, regulations in honour of 

the, 227, 230. 

Deva, meaning of, 159. 

— deus, 21S. 
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Devn sncrificc, 229. 

Devnjmtnls, ■wives of the gods, 145 

Deviipi’s prayer for rain, 1S5. 

Deviis, the, loS, 162, 199, 217-219, 
222, 251, 252, 291, 292, 295. 

— offsprings of Heaven and Earth, 
^ IS9- 

Devatas, 147. 

Development of liuman character in 
India and Europe, 96 ct rq., 117. 
Dhnnna or Sumayul-uriloi Sdtras, 
12 . 

Dharmas, the, 9. 

Dhanna-fastras, or Law-books, 92 
’'note. 

Dliarinasindlin, translated by SI. 

Bourguin, 296. 

Dhanna-stitms, 92 mle. 

Dhatri', 162, 240. 

Dhena, wife of BrHiaspati, 145 «o/c. 
Dliriti sraddhas, twelve, 296. 
Dialects of India at tho time of 
Asoka, 77. 

Dialogues of Plato, 121. 

Dikshfi, wife of Soma, 145 note. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 157. 
Dionysos and Dyunisya, 1S3. 
Diphthem, 204. 

Directorium, 266. 

Divi manes, 222. 

Dobrnwsky, dcriv.ations from peru, 
to strike, 192. 

Donkey in tho lion’s skin, 9, 9 note, 
10. 

— in the tiger’s skin, lo note. 
Dnividian, 37. 

Dravidians of Indio, 12. 

Drcghavul', 65. 

Drub, dliruf, dhruk, 189. 

Druids, their memory, 215. 

Dubois, 42. 

Dugald Steo’art, 28. 

Dushyanta, king, 71. 
Dvapara-ynga, 293. 

Dyaus, 146 vote, 158, 162, iSo, 1S8, 
194. 

Dyaus and Zeus, 182. 

Dyaus, the sky, 291. 


Dymish-pitil, 291. 

DyiVvfi-pnthivI, 195. 
Dyavapnthivyau, 158. 

Dyu, sky, 158'. 

Dyunisya and Dionysos, 1S3. 

fiABANt, 138. 

Earth, gods of the, 143, 244. 

East, wc all come from the, 31-32. 
Ecliptic, Indi.an, 133. 

— borrowed by the Arabs, 133. 
Education of the Human llace, 89. 

— in India, I-tsing’s account of, 
211, 212. 

Egypt, 15, 1 8, 20, 1 19, 27S. 

— home of the domestic cat, 261. 
Egj'ptian Sphinx, 30, 
Ekoddislit.a-sraddha, 295. 
Elcphanta, 4, 

Elliot, 4. 

Ellis, 4. 

Elphiastone, lilonntstuart. 59. 

— on tho difficulty of really know- 

ing natives, 59. 

— on tho Hindus, Or. 

English Offieial and Kativo Law 
Officer, 51-53. 

Eos. 197, 

Eos and XJshas, 1S2. 

Epistles of Horace, 121. 

Erinnys and Saranyu, 1S3, 

Estates of vill.ages in India, 271. 
Esthonian prayer, 193. 

Ethnology in India, 8. 

Euripides,on the marriage of heaven 
and earth, 157. 

Euthydeniu.s of Bactria, 259. 
Evagrius scholaaticus, 262. 
Examinations, work produced at, 3. 

FABLES, migration of, 9. 

Fa Hian, 265. 

Fairguneis in Gothic, 290. 

Fafrguni, Gothic, 290. 

Falcon, 266. 

Fathers, the, hymns to, in tho Rig- 
veda, 221, 223, 224, 225. 

— t'wo classes of, 223. 

— hymn to, 225. 
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Feles, 24, 

Felis domestieuB, 263. 

Fergunna, Erzgebirge, 290. 

— or Fergunnia = ]Eercyiiia, 290. 

— Grimm on, 290. 

Ferret, 263. 

Finite, tlie, impossible without the 
Infinite, 105. 

Fiorgyn, feminine deity, genitive 
Fiorgynior, 290. 

Fiorgynn, masculine deity, genitive 
Fiorgyns, 290. 

— = Paryanya, 290. 

Fire, names for, in Aryan languages, 
2S, 24. _ 

— a terrestrial deity, 176. 

— its value, 177. 

— why worshipped, 177, 178. 

Five nations, the, 96 note. 

Five sacrifices, 229. 

Focus, 24. 

Forcbhammer, onthetreasures found 
at hlykenae, 259. 

Fravashis in Persia, 221, 224 note. 
Frederick the Great, 16. 

French, Bishop of Lahore, 285. 
Freya’s cats, 264. 

Friar J ordanus, 56. 

Frigg, wife of Odin, 290. 

Full and New-moon sacrifices, 127, 
Funeral ceremonies, 233, 234. 

Futo = Buddha, 28 1. 

g and k, 191 note. 

?7agati, wife of Aditya, 145 note. 
Gainas, sacred writings of, 79. 
Ta\fj, 263, 269. 

Galileo, 64, 114. 

Ganga, Ganges, 165, 170. 

Ganges, 122, 140, 165, 168, 170, 171. 

— water, oaths on the, 51, 53. 

— and Jumna, sources of, 77, 
Garib, the Runner, 169 note. 
Garpugree, 272. 

Garutmat, 245. 

Gataka, I2 note. 

— Singhalese translation of, li note. 
Gatakamala, the, 211, 211 note. 
Gatavedas, 65, 226. 


Gatha dialects, 88. 

Gathas, 88. 

Gate, gata, Span., 264 jiofe. 

Gatto, gatta, Ital., 264 note. 

Gats and Yueh-chi, 86. 

— Lassen on, 86 note. 

Gautama, 92 note. 

— allows a lie, 70. 

Gayatri, wife of Vasu, 145 note. 

— the, 231. 

Genesis, Maori, 154, 155. 

Geology in India, 8. 

Germany, study of Sanskrit in, 4. 
Getae, the, 86. 

GAasha, 135. 

Gill, Rev. W., Myths and Songs of 
the South Pacific, 150, 214. 
Girnar, 251 note. 

Gods in the Veda, number of, 145. 

— meaning of, 159. 

Gods and goddesses, 147. 

Goethe’s West-ostlicher Divan, 4. 
Gokulaji, native statesman, 250. 

— his study of the Vedanta, 250 

note. 

Gold treasure found in Bengal, 9. 
Gomat, 166, 173 note, 174 note. 
Gomati, 166, 173 note, 174 note. 
Gonds, the, 49. 

GoshfAi-sraddha, 295. 

Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, family like- 
ness betw'een, 22. 

— how explained, 22. 

Goths or Gothi, 86. 

Grassmann, translation of Sanskrit 

words, 16471016. 

Greek coins, 8. 

— our philosophy is, 20. 

— alphabet, age of, 202. 

Greek and Latin, study of, congenial 
to us, 3. 

— similarity between, 22. 

— how explained, 23. 

Greeks and Romans, 15, 17, 18. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, 261. 

Grihya, or domestic ceremony, 232. 
Grihya Sfttra, 227. 

Grimm, identification of Paryanya 
and Perfin, 192. 
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Grimm, on the Dncioii!:, :7s iwtr. 
Growtli of niicienl lelipons seldom 
known to us, 107. 

Grimnn, on Old Dru^si.'ln gods, 19a. 
Guide-books, Greek, 204, 

Gunda, 167 vote. 

Guru, 214. 

Guslum — Kouci-vbunng, :flj . 
(?j'mnosoj)liists, Indian, loa. 

HADll^, JoS. 

Haeckel, 8. 

Half- voarlv sacrifices, 127. 

Han-ki, 28 1. 

Han Yd, cSo. 

Hari.T/;andrnI‘andrika, So. 

Harita, 93 vote. 

Haupt, 28. 

Heaven and Earth, l.}0, 162. 

— Maori legend of, 154, 

— Vcdic Icgend.s of, 155, 1,46. 

— Greek .and Homan legends of, 1 56, 

— epithets for, in Veda, 15S. 

— Universal Father and Mother, 

1 59 - 

— were they gods? 759. 160. 
Heber, on the Hindus, Go. 

Hebrew religion, foreign influences 

in, 124.' 

Helm, on the meaning of tnlpa, 2G1. 
Hekakfos, 204 «t)/c. 

H'-lio?, 797. 

— and .Silryn, 182. 

Hclkaiiikos of Milyleno, 204 note. 
Henotiicisin, I47. 

Henothei.stic phase of religion, 163. 
HepL.x'stos, loS. 

Hercules, 9 note, 153. 

Hermann, Gottfried, 28. 

Hermes and .Siiramcya, 1S3. 
Herodotus, 20.j^ 

— on the cat, 263 note. 

Hesychins, 173. 

Hieratic texts, 20. 

Hieroglyphic te.vts, 20. 

Higliest Heaven, gods of, 194. 
Himmaleb mountains, 45, 84. 
Hindhu, 170. 


Hindu character, testimony of str.an- 
gers to tlie. 3.5-61. 

— Law of Inheritance, 221 note. 
Hindus, 34. 

— Iruthfulncss of, 34. 

— diflorcnt races all classed by us 

— rrofe,s=ur Wilson on tbe, 40. 

— Mill on the, 42-43. 

— litigiousness of the, 43. 

— Sir Thomas Munro on the, 43. 

— Colonel Sleem.an on their truth- 

fulness, 50. 

— dc'cn’c our interest, 116. 
Hindnstani, 37, 76, 82. 
Hiouen-thfang, 55. 

Hipparclius. iS. 

Hirntiyagnrbha, 144, tG2. 

Historian, work of the true, iG. 
Hisfo^’, study of, almost i>npos.-"ib!e, 

— object of knowing, 16, 17. 

— in its true sen«e, 26, 27. 

— of India, Klpliinstone'ii, 59. 
Ilitopadesa, 5, 9 note. 

— fable.s of the, 90. 

Hiung-nn, the, 27S, 279. 

Homer, 29, 234. 

Homorio hymns, 119, 121. 

— Ilc.arcn and Earth in the, 156,137. 
Horace, Epistlc.s of, 121. 

Hottentot river names, 169 nofr. 
Houghton, 4. 

— Hcv. W*., refers to t.alpae, 26 r. 
Human mind, India all-important 

for the stud\’ of the, I4-15. 
Ilum.an cluar.-icter, development of, 
in India and Europe, 96 et fq,, 

Humboldt, Alexander von, on Kfdi- 
dasa, 90. 

Hwn, tlio Emperor, 282. 

Hy.arolls ofStnabo, 172. 

Hydnspes, 763, 165 note, 173. 
Hj-draotes, 1O5 note. 

— of Arrian, 172. 

Hymn to the Fathers, 225. 

Hypanis, 172 note. 

Hypasia of Plinj’, 172. 
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Hyphasis, 172. 

ICHNEUMONS and serpents, 265. 
Ida, 136. 

Idrisi’s geogi-aphy, 56. 

Ignis, 176. 

I'jnis and Agni, 182. 

Ijjar, April-May, 138. 

■'l«Tir, 262, 263. 

Iiidia, 32, 33, 34. 

— its natural wealth, 6. 

— study of the problems of life in, 6. 

— of the villages, 7. 

— of the towns, 7. 

— full of problems, 7. 

— geology of, 8. 

— botany of, 8. 

— zoology of, 8. 

— ethnology of, 8. 

— arcluEology of, 8. 

— coins of, 8. 

— mythology of, 9. 

— fables of, 9. 

— and Solomon, 10. 

— inhabitants of, 1 2. 

— conquerors of, 1 2. 

— juiusprudence in, 12. 

— village life in, 13. 

— study of religion in, 13. 

— belongs to Europe, 14. 

— all important for the study of the 

human mind, 14, 15. 

— what have we derived from, 21. 

— a knowledge of, necessary to a 

liberal education, 29. 

— ancient literature of, 116. 

— vast extent of, 122. 

— from Sindhn, 170. 

— Chinese account of, in A.D. 231 

and 605, 274, 275, 281. 

— sends tribute to China, 282. 
Indian literature, its influence on 

our inner life, 6. 

— character transcendent, 105. 

— philosophy, 244, 249. 

Indies, two difi’erent, 7. 

Iiidoi, 170. 

Indo-Scythians, invasion of the, 85. 
Indos, 170. 


• Indra, 65, 95, 155, i6r, 172 note, 
179, 183, 189, 195, 199, 252. 

— name peculiar to India, 182. 
Indus, 140, 166 note, 170, 171, 173 

note. 

— valley of the, 122. 

Infinite, the, 105, 107. 

Ingle, Scotch, 23. 

Inner life, influence of Indian litera- 
ture on our, 6. 

Inscriptions in India, 206. 
Intellectual ancestors, our, 17. 
Ionian alphabet, 203. 

Tonians beginning to write, 204. 
lord, the Earth, 290. 

Iravatt, Ravi, 165, 172. 

Isidorus, 262. 

Iskaido, 269 note. 

Ismenian A polio, temple of, 203 note, 
Itihasas, 88. 

I-tsing, the Chinese traveller, 2 to. 

— his account of the Buddhist 

priests, 2x1. 

Ivory, TO. 

Izdubar, or Nimrod, poem of, 138. 

JEHOVAH, 181. 

Jewish race, study of, necessary to 
true study of the Christian re- 
ligion, 17. 

— relation of, to the rest of the an- 

cient worldj 1 7. 

Jewish and Semitic, our religion is, 
20. 

Jews, 17. 

Jilam or Behat, 1 73. 

Jitsu-nan, 282. 

Jdbares of Arrian, i7r. 

Jomanes of Pliny, 171. 

Jones, SirWiUiam, 32, 90, 270. 

— on the Laws of Manu, 91 note. 
Joshua’s battle, 182. 

Judgment of Solomon, ii. 

Jumna, 165, 168. 

Junagadh, 250. 

Jupiter, 153, 180, 195, 201. 

— Pluvius, 161. 

— Dyaus and Zeus, 1S2. 
Jurisprudence in India, 12. 
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.Tiislico of tlic Indi.in':, 55. 

K. Si-e C. 

K:n>i.I, :7s. 

K,•l(lIllO^ of Milflo!:, 20.} note. 

Kar-i, rrnr(.-~=or, lS2. 

KukoKll;n!ii. rC". 

Kr>liiiris-a, 5. 7<>.‘ 

— jil.ayp of, 00. 91. 

— JlutnlmliU on. 90. 

— (late of, 01, 9,t. 

— nientioiK'd in an inscription, 91. 
Kaliknt. prin-o of, 56. 

Kali-Yu-a, 20.^. 

Kaliimaclios, 263. 

K.alpas, tliP, 203. 

KaMi.al-oiitlin Alxl-ormni: .S.aniar- 
k.alidi, cG. 

Kainiinp.ap, 131 iintf. 

Kaiiiy.aorfsdilii.a, 29.). 

7raiirjr:il0):ii:.a or Asiknl, 173. 
7v'an'lr.aon[>ta, 20G, 216. 

Knnishk.a, tile 6’ak.a kincr, S7. 

]Canjitr, II. 

— story of tlic womon and child in 

the, II. 

Kafii’ana, cold-colotircd, 131 note. 
Kant, 6. 

Karin ‘ih:,'.a-rTriddh,a. 29s. 

K.aiviikar.as. 131 nofc. 
Ka'ikaVrittiA'.rpiotoscatnndmonsc, 
210 rio/r, 2G5. 

Ka.sy.apa, 13S. 

Kate, Lit., cG.} iinfr. 
KafAa-Up.anishad, 67. 

Kat/iaka, 13S. 

Katliaka or re.ader. Si. 
Kf.thenotheisni, l.}7. 

ICaTTn, 262. 

Katti, Finn., 2G.} no/c, 

Katlo, Lapp., 264 riofr, 

A'atnrapiti, circles of vill.agc.s, 47. 
Katyaynna, 93 note, 2C8. 

Katze, JI.H.ii., 264 note. 

Kaiwik.a, 71. 

Kavi Bhn'^, 292. 

Kedy, Turk., 2O4 note. 

X 


Kon-tokn, Phin-dokiir- India. :'o. 
Kcslinh Chmider Sen, 41, So, 249. 
Kliakan. the, eG. 

Khi.ang' or Kanka, 2?o. 

Kl.o=ni Kn.shiia-an, 93. 

Kia li, ‘ lioupe-fox,’ 270. 
Kiomi.tsicn.kio, 2S1. 

Alims, orChinoFt-, 1.31, i3inofr. 
Kiralas, 131 nntr. 

Klajiroth, on the Gomal river, 1 73-4 

KAfn- KiShid, 2S1. 

Kopheii, 1GG-173. 

Koran, oaths on the, 51, .i;3. 
Ko/t/krrot, Gnshan, not Koipafot, 2S1 

Kot, Ivote, I’oh., 2G4 votr. 

Kot, Kotka, Pol., 264 twlc. 

Kot”, koskn, Kn.o.p., 2G4 hole. 

Kiiltr, 0. X., 2G4 no/e. 

Kraiiti, t\vulv(>, 

Knta-Viiea, 293. 

Kriitika, ftill-inoan of, 12S nofe. 
Knimn, 16G, 173 nofr, 174 note. 
Kshatriya, a, 142. 

Kshatriyas, 214, 292. 

Ktesias'on the justice of thclndian.s, 

Ktisis, 204. 

Knhha, iGG, 173. 

Ktiencn, I’rofessor, on the tvorshiji 
of Yahwch, 252 note. 
Kniind.as, hint/ of, 131 note. 
yvldtavai'ea, 78. 

Knllflka, 292. 

Knnonc, 1O9 iiofr, 

Kfinna, 13S. 

— or Tortoise, 2SS. 

K.nrnni, 16G, 173 note. 

Kwan, the Emperor, 2S2. 

LADAK, the, 173 note. 
Lak.shinana, brother of Rama, 6S. 
Lain-shi-A'enf/, 279 no/e. 

Language, a jMusoum of Antiqui tic.s , 
. 30 - 

Lares familiarcs, 222. 

La.sscn, 130, 131 note. 

Law of Nature, 243. 
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Law-books, metrical, 88, 227. 

Laws of Manu, 12, 91, 92, 142. 

— date of, 12, 91. 

— Sir W. Jones on, 91 note. 

— system of caste in the, 95 note. 
Legends of India and the Jews, coin- 
cidences between, 10, 11. 

Leibniz, 28. 

Lettic, 190. 

Leyden, 5, 

Liberal, the, 80. 

Life, a journey, 99. 

Liglitning,son of Par^anya, iRCnofc. 
Literature, Sanskiit, 76, 77, 83, 84, 
88, 89. 

— of Greece, 89. 

— of Rome, 89. 

— of Germany, 89. 

— of Buddhism, 89. 

Little Tibet, 280. 

Lituania, 190. 

Lituanian, 190, 192. 

— Parganya in, 19 1. 

— prayer, 192. 

Lizards and snakes, 262. 
Logograplii, 204. 

Lost Tribes, the, 139. 

Lubbock, no. 

Ludlow, on Tillage schools in India, 
62 note. 

Ludwig, translation of Sanskrit 
words, 164 note, 166 note, 167 
note. 

Lunar Zodiac, 126, 129. 

— Stations, 126. 

— Vedic, 129. 

— Arabic, 130. 

— Chinese, 130. 

MACAULAY’S History, 120. 
Macedonian coins, 8. 

Mackenzie, 5. 

Madhuvridh, 167 note. 

Madras schools, 62 note. 

Magadhi, 78. 

Mahabharata, 59, 70, 71, 88, 90, 
142. 

— still recited in India, 81. 
Mahabhashya, the, 265. 


Mahalaya, fifteen, 296. 
Mahaya^nas, the five, 127, 228. 
Mahayana,form of Buddhism, 87. 
Mahayuga, 293. 

Mahesvara, 211, 243. 

Mahmud of Gazni, 54. 

Maine, Sir Henry, 48. 

Malcolm, Sir J ohn, on th e Hindus, 6 1 , 
Man of Bagdad, 125 note. 

Mana, a golden, 125, 126. 

Miinah, 125, 

Mfinava-dharma Sastra, 91, 92. 
Manavam, 91. 

Manavas, Laws of the, 74. 

Manes, 220, 221. 

Mangaia, 150. 

Manning, Judge, 134. 

Mantra period, 207. 

Manu, 5, 222, 266, 291, 292, 293. 

— Laws of, 12, 47, 91, 92 note. 

— date of, 12, 91. 

— metrical code of, 92 note. 

— Sawhita, 92 note. 

— Law-book, 92 note. 

— and the Fish, 1 34-6. 

— on the cat, 264. 

— on Truth, 277. 

— period, 293. 

— Hairanyagarbha, 292. 

— rites, fourteen, 296. 

Manus, seven, 293. 

Manushya sacrifice, 229, 
Manushyas, mortals, 291. 
Manvantaras, fourteen, 296. 

Manzil, Arab Lunar Stations, 130. 
Maori Genesis, 154, 155. 

Marathon, 19. 

Marco Polo, 4, 56. 

MarlM, 293. 

Mars, 153. 

— and the Maruts, 192. 

Marsden, 5. 

Marten, 262. 

Marudvrtdha, 165, 165 note. 
Maruts, Storm-gods, 95, 145, 180, 
181, 185, iSg. 

— and Mars, 182. 

Matarisvan, 144, 176, 245. 

Maui, son of Ru, 1 51, 153. 
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Maui, legend of, 1 51, 152, 

— Potiki, 155. 

Meditative side of human nature in 
India, 101. 

Meer Sulamut Ali, 57. 

Slegasthenes, 55, 166 vote, 206, 207. 

— on Indian village life. ^8. 

— Bejah known to, 172. 

Mehatnu, 166. 

Melanippe, 1.^7. 

‘ Mere n.imes,’ 201. 

Jlesopotamia, 20, 119. 

Metamoryjliic changes in religions, 
107. 

Metaphor, 109. 

Mill. 77. 

— History of British India, 42. 

— -^-iew of Indian character, 43. 
Mina, 125. 

— its weight, 125 note. 

Minerva, 201. 

Mithradates II, 27S. 

Mitra, 1.36, 1C2, 185, 196, 245. 
Modem Sanskrit literature, 88. 
Mohammed, 130. 

!Mohammedan coins, 8. 

— conquerors of India, 54, 56. 

— sects, number of, 57. 

— rule, 72. 

Moon, the, determines the Vedic 
seasons, 127, 128. 

Moral Law, 243. 

Morality, we are Saxon in our, 20. 
Mordvinians, the, 192. 

Mount Everest, 84. 

Mri^, mrtsh, 189. 

Mris, 1 89. 

Mr/.di^a, participle of tnrtff, 189. 
SIhS. of Eig-veda, 202. 

Muir, 5. 

— translation of Sanskrit words, 

166 note, 167 note. 

Mummies of cats, 263. 

Muncfa, inhabitants of India, 12. 
Munis, or Bishis, 293. 

Munro, Sir T., on the HindnB,4l, 62. 
Mhs, O. H. G., 24. 

Mus et mustela, 263. 
hlush, mus, 24. 


Mussulm.an conquest of India, 54. 
Mustela furo, ferret, 263. 

— foina, or stone-marten, 263, 269. 

— putorius, polecat, 263. 

— different sorts of, 264 note. 
Mnstelae, 262. 

Mustella, 24. 

Mykenae, 259, 260. 

— Persian character of treasures 

found at, 259. 

Myse, Slav., 24. 

NAIMITTIKA-SEiDDHA, 294. 
Nakshatras, the, 27, 126, 12S. 
Naktu and Nyx, 182. 
Nakula-sarpu/i, 265. 

Nala, 90, 94. 

Narada, 93 note. 

Native scholars, 63. 

Nearchus, 207. 

— on Indian u-riting, 207. 

Neko, ‘rat-killer,’ 270. 

Nerbudda villages, 273. 

Nerbuddah river, 45. 

Nestor, 2S9. 

New .and Eull-Moon sacrifices, 231. 
New Testament, Eevised Edition, 
120. 

Newspapers, Sanskrit, 79, 80. 

— in vernaculars, 80. 

Nine gems, or nine classics, 93. 
Nineveh, 18. 

Nirnaya-sindhu, 294. 
Nitya-sruddha, 294. 

North-West provinces, villages in, 
47 vote. 

Northern conquerors of India, 86, 
87. 

— Aryans, 96, loo, 102. 

— mountains, 135. 

Numerals, Pronouns, and Verbs in 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 29 
Nyx and Nakta, 182, 

OKAVANGO, 169 note. 

Old Testament, 17. 

Ophir, 10. 

Orange river, 169 note. 

Orissa, 77. 
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Orme, 42. 

Orpheus and iJibhu, 183. 

Os, Oris, 26. 

Odinn, 146 note, 290, 

Oude, 170. 

Ouranos, 195. 

Osus, 259. 

— treasures found on the, 259, 260. 

— or Kwai-sliui, 279. 

PAHXAVI, translation of the Pan- 
X'atantra, 93. 

Paka-sacrifioe, 136. 

Paktys, 170. 

3’alestine, 15, 17. 

Puli dialect, 88. 

Palimbothra, 170. 

Palladius on the cat, 261. 

Palor, Balors, Balornts, Iskardo, 
269 note. 

Pan and Pavana, 183. 

Pu7;'?avas, 131 note. 

Pandit, newspaper, 79. 

Pandits, 40. 

— Professor Wilson on the, 41. 
Pa7)ini, 211. 

— on animal enmities, 265, 

— liis derivation of vaidhrya, 267. 
Pa7~/.-atantra, 93. 

— mention of the cat in the, 2C4, 

265, 266. 

Pahkti, wife of Vislmu, 145 note. 
Papa, Earth, 1 54. 

Papiias, 123. 

Papjwi, liS note. 

Papyros, the, 205. 

Paradise, 29, 

Paramahansa -SaMidananda, the 
anchorite, 251 note. 

Pary, parpanya, 189. 

Par^anya, 181, 183, 189, 194, 199, 
2SS, 289. 

— asura, 184. 

— hjTnn to, 186, 187. 

— who is, 188. 

— its derivations, 189, 190. 

— found in Lettic, 190, 191. 

— and Perfln, 192. 

— identified by Grimm, 192. 


Pargranya, Perkuna, Perun, 193, 194. 
Pars, parsh, 189. 

Parsu, pmni, 189. 

Parthia, 139, 278, 279. 

Parthian coins, 8. 

ParushT?!, 172. 

— Iravatl, 165. 

Prirva77a-8raddha, 240, 295. 

Pata, twelve, 375. 

Patalibothra, 206. 

Pafaliputra, 1 70. 

— = Patna, 55. 

Patafipali, author of the Mahabha- 
siiya, 265, 268. 

Pathya, wife of Phshan, 145 note. 
Patna, 77, 170. 

Patollo, 192. 

Patrimpo, 192. 

Peacocks, 10. 

Peisistratos, 205. 

Peraun, Bohemian, 192, 194. 
Percuna, prayer to, 792. 

Percunos, thunder, Old Prussian, 

PenegesiB, 204. 

Perikles, 205. 

Periodos, 204. 

Periplus, 203, 204. 

Perjury, common in India, 48 note. 
Perkons, thunder, Lettish, 191. 
Perkun-kulke, thunder-bolt, 191 
note. 

Perkuna, 193, 289. 

— transition of, into Perunh, 2 89. 
Perkiinas, Lituanian god of thunder, 

191. 

— and pargranya, 19 1 poie. 

Perkuno, 192. 

— gaisis, storm, 19 1 note. 

Persia, 18, 20, 32, 33, 139. 

Persian coins, 8. 

— treasures found on the Oxus, 259. 

— found at Mykenae, 259. 

Persians, 18. 

— what we owe the, 19. 
Personification, 109. 

Perun, 194, 2 89. 

Perhn, Old Slavonic, 192. 

Peruntt, 289. 
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I’o.w, wciiftXot, 1S9. 

Plialgiiim, full-moon of, 127 vote. 
PJierekydcs of Lcro?, 204 7iofe, 20;. 
Philosopliic.il works, larlyGrecli, 205. 
Philosophy, wc nrc Greek in our, 20. 
Phlogyns, 176. 

Phoenicia, iS, 20. 

Phoenician letters, 203, 203 note. 
Phoenicians, iS. 

Picker, Picken, Esthonian god, 193. 
Pi)ida-pitriyn.7)ia, 228. 

Pin;/, pish, pis, 189. 

Piorun, Polish, 192, 194. 

Pipal tree, 50. 

Pilknc, Pitcainen, 193 note. 
Pitri’-sacrifice, 229. 

Pitris, fathers, 220, 222, 237, 291, 
295, = 9 .'. * 9 -l- 

— of the BrahinanaH, 292. 
Pitriya;/;“a.sacrilice, 225, 22S, 229, 

23b, 231. 

— two, 231. 

Plato, 6, 254. 

— Dialogues of, 121. 

Pliny, on liullion in India, 8 tiofe. 

— Indian rivers known to, 171, 172. 
Poetry, 109. 

Poland ami Lituania, 191. 

Polec-at. 263. 

Political communities, 12, 13. 
Politic?, we are Homan in our, 20. 
Polykrates of 8aino-, 205. 
Polytheism, its meaning, 145. 
Pompeii, no bones of cats .at, 2O2. 

— pictures of cats at, 262. 

Poseidon, 108. 

Pota and lupin, 2Sr. 

Pr, the root, ferii e, 2S9. 

Pr/i;;ripati, 137. 246. 25S. 
Pra;/apatis, the, 293. 

Prakrit, used in plays, 79. 
Pramantha, wood rubbed for fire, 1 76. 

— and Prometheus, 183. 

Pratlk.as, 251. 

Pralisukliyas, 213. 
Pratna-Kamr.a-nandinl, 79. 

Prayer to Picker, 193. 

Pre'ta, gone arvay, 220. 

Primitive state of man, 113, 123. 


Primitive, Vcdic poets not, 123. 

— Vtdic poets arc, 1 24. 

Prince Consort, Life of, 120, 

Prisliata, prishati, J 89. 

Prilhivl. 137, iSS, 290. 

— wife of Agni, 143 

— the liroad earth, 15S. 
Prometheus, 176. 

— and pramaiitlia, 1S3. 
npi'i((v), TTrpKvis, 1S9. 

Proto-Arj-an language, 25. 
Prussian, Old, 190. 

— go<ls, 192. 
lUolemy, 18. 

— Indian riven) known to, 171, J72, 
Pulastyn, 292. 



Piirana, 88. 

Piiriin.as, 8S, I42, 221. 293. 

— the deluge in the, 133. 
Pilrv.ap.aksha, 115. 

I’llrvcdyti//, 29(1. 

Pftshnii, 162, 185. 197. 
Ihishii-.?raddha, 295. 

Pushtus, 170. 

QITT, quit, Ar.abic, 270. 

P.A.IEEDBALAL Mitra, on Sacri- 
iices, 231. 

Puma, 67, 68, 69. 

— and tho Brahman, 68, 69. 

Rama Bavii, tho Vedunti anchorite, 

231 Jiotr. 

Riimayana, 67, 88, 90. 

— ]ilot of the, 67. 

— still recited in India, Si. 

K.am ComnlScn, 41. 

Ramha, 166. 

Ram Mohun Roy, 143 note, 249. 
Rangi, Heaven, 154. 

Rangimotiain jfang.aiii, 151. 

Rasfi, 166, 173 7iote. 

K.awi, 17a. 

Re.aders, not many in ancient times, 
120. 

Real and Right, 65 note. 
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Kecitation of the old Epics in India, 

8l, 102. 

Religion in India, 13. 

— we are Jewish and Semitic in 

our, 20. 

— and a religion, 106. 

— the life of the ancientIndians.loS. 

— of Rome, various ingredients in 

the, 124. 

Riiniusat on the Goths and Yueh- 
chi, 86. 

Renaissance, literary, in India, 85, 
90, 93. 

— ago ot, 93. 

Rennell, 5. 

Revised New Testament, 120. 
Rhys-Davids, BuddhistBirth Stories, 
II note. 

J?)bhu and Orpheus, 183. 

JiVbhus, the, 181, 

Rig-veda, 80, 85, 95. ' 

— editions now publishing, 80, 

— known by heart. Si. 

— Dayananda’s Introduction to the, 

85. 

— publication of the, l^znofe. 

— length of, 208. 

— handed down by memory, 208. 

— Max Muller’s edition of, 285. 
Rimm6n, 1 39. 

Kingold, first Duke of Litnania, 190. 
R)shi, 148. 

iZishis, the Vedic, 224. 

— the seven, 292, 293. 

Rfta, 64, 66, 243. 

Jtitv-iff, a priest, 127. 

River systems of Upper Bidia, 168. 
Rivers, as deities, 163. 

— hymn to, 164. 

— in India, their names, 169. 
Robertson’s Historical Disquisitions 

concerning India, 43. 

Rolleston, Professor, on cats, 263, 
269, 270. 

Roman coins in India, 8. 

Roman, our politics are, 20. 
Roumanian,no traces of caius 111,262. 
Ru, legend of, 151. 

— bones of, 152, 154. 


E iickert’s W eisheit d esB rahmanen, 4. 
Rudra, the Howler, 181. 

Rudras, the, 223. 

Runes, 204. 

S, pronounced ns It, in Iranic lan- 
guages, 170. 

Sacred Books of the East, 280. 
Sacrifices to the Departed, 227. 

— various sorts of, 228. 

Sadharano Brahma SamHj, 143 note. 
Sadhyas. 292. 

St. Petersburg Dictionary, 164 noZe, 
16S note. 

<8aka era, 91. 

— legends, 87. 

Sakakorranos, a coin of Herao's, 281 
note. 

Sak.amedhaX, 128. 

/Sakas, invasion of the, 85. 

— defeated by Yikr.amaditya, 90, 
Saketa, old name of Oude, 170. 
jSakuntala, 5, 71, 90, 94. 
/Salivahana’s era, 296. 
Sfimayfil'arika Sfttras, 227. 

Samhita of the Rig-veda, 144. 
Samhitas, 92 note. 

Samsk&ras, or sacraments at birth. 



Sandal-wood, 10. 

2a»'5apo(fd7oj = Xandrabh&ga, 173. 
S.androcottus, 55. 

Sunkhya philosophy, 84. 

Sanskiit, 15, 21, 22, 27, 28, 31, 116. 

— study of, not appreciated in Eng- 

land, 4. 

— study of, in Germany, 4. 

— use of studying, 5, 254. 

— words in the Bible, 10. 

— its claim on our attention, 22, 30. 

— its antiquity, 22. 

— its literature a forgery, 28. 

— literature, 76, 77, 83, 84, 88. 

— a dead language, 77, 78. 

— yet universal in India, 79, 216. 

— newspapers, 79. 

— scholars from east and west con- 

versing in. So. 
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Sanolcrit tcxlo, nnmbcr of, Si, S.^, 
84. 

— nil livinpr Iinlinnlnngon^cH draw 

their life from, 8 j. 

— grnininnr, imporlniicn of, Sa. 

— nltracted the leilice of Goetlic 

mid Herder, 90. 

— firpt known by works of the second 

period, 90. 

— of the Vedns, 2I<>. 

— importance of, 3.14. 

— names for villaj,'o ofllcials, 273 

jiofc. 

— M8S., S.8, 21.8. 

— taken to Oliina, ai.n. 

not used by student? in India, 

21.8. 

i 9 antanu, 185. 

Santlials, 49. 

Sapiiidnna-fr'iddhn, J94, 295. 
Sapinrflkarmin, 238. 

.Sapta Ii'i'shayaA, 292. 

Snpta Sindhavaii, 122, 171. 
tjarotiara, sarawil, 260. 

Raramcya and llennes, 1S2. 
Rarameya-mrirorirn/i, 265. 

Raranyu and Erinnys. 183. 
Sara'vntt, .Sursflti, 'j6s. 

* 9 i\<tras, 228. 

Sat, Katya, truth, 64. 

.Satapatlia Biahmnna, 72, J34, 

Satyn, 64. 

— Vcdic cod? are, < 14 , 

— or Jfita, 65 no.V. 

Raty.am, a neuter, 65. 

•Satyav.adin, 7I. 

Saurash/ra, 230. 

Savage nations, study of the life of, 
109. 

— we only know their modern his- 

tory, 110. 

— age of, Jio. 

— laws of marriage among, no. 
Savitri, 162, 197. 

Saxon, our morality 5 s, 20. 

Saxons, 13, 1 7. 

Sayann, 1G7 note. 

•Schliemann’s discoveries, 260. 


Sehofil? in Bengal and Madras, 61 
Schopenhauer on the Upiinishails, 



— to bo studi' d in India. 12. 
.Scythian coins. 8. 

Scythians, invasion of the, Si. 
Season faerilic'.s, 127. 

.‘^elcucu?, 35, 2 oG. 

Self, 74. 104. 

— the highest, 74. 233. 

— objective ami subjective, 232, 
Semitic stock, the, 1 7. 

•S'lia. .ScrSiddliasena.and .^’rlsheiia. 
.''cnii, wife of Indra, 145 nofe. 

Sens, pnrsrns, 64. 

Seven llivers, the. 122, 171. 

— land of the, oG iiofr, 

Sli, transition of, into 9, 1S9, 1S9 

.Shabai'ii, 139. 

.''had-darshana-Chintanik.'l, £0. 
Shahjahfinrdirid, 170. 

Shntiyoolc, the, 173 Ttofr. 

Shekel and Stater, 19. 

Shem, H.am, and .laplict, 29. 
.‘^hen-tiih, India, iSo. 

Shi-heang-ti. 131 note. 

Siddhanla, 1 1 3. 

Sidh, to keep off, 1 70. 

Sion, Lunar Stations, J30. 

fiikh, 37. 


.Vikhnrid.n, 70. 

Sllamfi, meaning of, 167 note, 
Sllamfivatl, if>7 note. 

.Silver, relation of, to gold, 19. 
Sindhu, 164, 1G7, 170. 

— meaning of, 170, 171. 

Sinim, the, 1 32 vote. 

Situ, wife of luimn, 68. 

Sivan, iMny-.Tuiie, 139. 

Sixty, greatest number of divisions 


in, 19. 
— minutes, 


division 


of hour into, 


Babylonian, iS. 


Sky, eleven gods of the, 143, 244. 
— Polynesian myth of the, 150-132. 
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Skylax, 170. 

Sleeman’s Rambles, 42, 44-54. 

— his life in Indian villages, 46. 

— his view of the moral character 

of the Hindus, 49. 
iSlokas, 92. 

Soanos, 166 note. 

Sokrates, 157, 201. 

Solar myths, J 98. 

Solomon and India, 10. 

— judgment of, li. 

Soma, 145, 155, 162, 189, 224, 226, 

230. 

Sooth, sat, 64. 

Southern Aryans, 96, 102. 

Spinoza, 254. 

iSraddlia, 234, 235, 237-242. 

— many meanings, 235, 235 note, 

23(5. 

— mitra, 237. 

— number necessary for the Sa- 

pincfana, 23S. 

— at birth or marriage, 239. 

— Colebrooke on, 239. 

— monthly, 240. 

— quarrels about, 241. 

— very early, 241. 

(Sraddhas or Agapes, 68, 228. 

— twelve, 294. 

— where to be performed, 295, 296. 
— localities favourableand unfavour- 
able for, 295. 

— number to be performed, 295, 

296, 

5 rauta, or priestly ceremony, 227, 
232. 

iSrotriyas, the, 208, 2Jo. 

— their memory, 20S. 

Stallbaiim, 28. 

Stanley, 64. 

Stephanites, 266. 

Sthanesvara, 2S0 note. 

Stoat, 26^ note. 

Strabo, Indian rivers known to, 173. 
Strattis, comedies of, 10. 

Sudas, king of the Tntsns, 172, 181. 
iSuddhi-sraddha, 295. 

^Adra, a, 142. 
jSadras, 292. 


Sugar-cane on the Indus, 167 note. 
Sui-shih, 212, 

Suleiman range, 167 note. 

Sun, 177. 

Sun and solar myths in Aryan my- 
thology, 197, 19S. 

Surkhab, 279. 

Sursftti, 165. 

Shrya, 148. 

Sftryaand Helios, 182, 197, 199. 
.Susartu, 166. 

Sushoma, 165 note. 166, 166 note. 
Sutledge, battle of the, 172. 

Sutlej, 165. 

Shtra period, 207. 

Sfttras, 88, 90, 211, 221, 228. 

— legal, 91. 

-Sutudri, Sutlej, 165, 171, 172 note. 

— known to Greeks, 172. 

Suwan, 166 note. 

Su-we’s visit to the Indus, 274. 
Srasngtilam, 26^. 

Svay.ambhuva Manu, 292. 

5 veti, 166. 

Sydrus of Pliny, 1 72. 

Syria, 278. 

Sze-ma Tsien, 2 So. 

TA-HIA, the, 279. 

Tai Chin, the country of, 2S1. 
Taittiriya Sainhitil, 137. 

Talpa, 261. 

Talpae, Bev. W. Houghton refers 
to, 261. 

Tamil, 76, 82. 

Tane-Mahuta, Forest-god, 154. 
Taras, stars, 131. 

Tattvabodhini, 80. 

Tawhiri-Matea, god of the winds, 
155 - 

Teka, 151. 

■ Tennant, 42. 

Terrestrial gods, 148. 

Testimony of foreigners to the Indian 
love of truth, 54, 57. 

Teutonic mythology, 146. 

Thebes in Boeotia, temple of Apollo 
at, 203 7 iote. 

Theogony, 217, 
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Tliirty-llirec Vcdic gods, I.}5. 

TliOrr, uotCy 190. 

I'hrttT, called Inrilnr burr and Fiiir- 
gynjar burr, 290. 

Thracian coins, S. 

Throe Ileyonds, 201, 219, 243. 

— classes of witnesses, 51. 

Tlisin dynasty, 131 note. 

Thnggs, Thuggee, wj6, 49, 61. 
'Thunder, word for, in jloltisb, &c., 

191. 

— Esihoninn prayer to, 193. 
Thundorstonns, 179. 

'J'il>otan tr.anslation of UioTripi/.altn, 

I’icn-chu*: India, 2S1, 

— products of, 281. 

Tin-yht, 2S0 note. 

Tishri, Septemticr-October, 139. 
Tochari, the, 279. 

'J'okharistfin, 279. 

Tortoise, the story of the, 13.}, 1 37. 
'J'owers of Silence, 4. 

Towns, names of, in India, 169, 1 70. 
Treta-Yuga, 293. 

Tretinl, 167 note. 

Tripitahn, the Duddhist, IJ, SS. 
Trislwrnna, iCG. 

Trisb/obh, wife of Riidra, J45 note. 
Tntsiis, the, 172. 

Troy, siege of, 153. 

Tni’th, regard for,among Ibelndians. 

Tnkharas, 131 iwle. 

Tumatanenga, God of War, 134. 
Turanian invasion, 85. 

— or Northern tribes, S 6 . 

Tumour, 5. 

Tn.usbk.as, invasion of the, 85. 
Turvlti Vuyya, 181. 

Two women and child, story of, in 
the Kanjur, 1 1. 

— periods oft-anskrit literature, 84, 

87. 

Tylor, 109. 

Tyr, 146 note. 

— and Tiu, 195. 

— and Dyaus, 290. 


UGGYALADATTA, 189 note. 
Ugnis, Lit., 23. 

Uriadi-sfitras, 3C16. 

Universities, what they should tcacli, 

Unlrnthfulncss of Ilindus, 33. 
Upanishads, 84, 90, 246, 231. 

— disilognc witli Yaiiia in the, 247. 

— their beauty. 233. 

— Schopenhauer on, 253. 

Uphain, 5. 

Uranos .and Y.arnria, 182. 

Ornavatl, iC- note. 

Urva.sl, 90. 

n.shas and Eos, 1S2, 197, 199. 
Ultarapaksha, 113. 

VAGA, 1G4 note, 

Vugambhara, 164 note. 

Vi'i;/.as as plural, 163 note, 

Vio/asati. 1O4 note. 

V:i';in, 166 note. 

Vi'uhnlvatl, 1O6 note. 

Vaiduly.a, 267. 

Vaidilry.a, cat’s eye, 2G7. 

— IVmini's derivation of, 2GS. 
Vaisvadeva offering, 230, 294. 
V.aifvadcvam, 127 note. 

Vaifya, a, I42. 

Vaisyas, 214, 292, 

Vaitaiia Shtra, 143 note. 
Vaivasvata, 223 note. 

Va/.-, wife of Vuta, 145 note. 

— and Vox, 182. 

Valmlki, the imet, Si. 

Vana-vidala, 266. 

Vans Kennedy on Mill’s account of 
the Uindus, 4.4. 

V.ariilia or IJo.ar, 287. 

Varuliamihira of UpjayinI, 92, 93, 
26S. 

Varuna, 13G, 162, 164, 1S5, 193, 
196, 199, 243, 291. 

— and Uranos, 1S2. 

— hymns to, 195, 199. 
VarunapraghuEtiA, 127 note. 
V.asish/Aa, 65, 74, 122, 292, 293. 
Vasus, the, 1S5, 219, 223. 

Vutti, the wind, 180. 
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Vayu, or Indra, 148, 1S6, 189. 
Veda, 84. 

— or Knowledge, 88. 

— shows us the Aryan man, 95, 1 1 2, 

II3- 

— age of the, ill. 

— not yet thoroughly studied, 113. 

— useless, 142. 

— three religions in the, 217. 

— highest authority, 230. 

— importance to us, 254. 

— seven poets of the, 292. 

Vedanta philosophy, 84, 104, 244, 

250> 2.53- 

— Veda-end, 249. 

— its present influence, 251. 

— its beneficial influence, 253. 
Vedas, 83, 116. 

— not written, 212. 

Vedic religion, 89, 97, 108, 118. 

no extraneous influences in 

the, 124, 121. 

polytheistic or monotheistic, 

144. 

— mythology, 9. 

— hymns nearly free from mytho- 

logy, loS. 

— hymns, age of, ill, 119, 122, 216. 

— India, 122. 

— poets, 122. 

the world known to the, 174. 

— poems, 123. 

— literature, 89, 94, 97, 11 2. 

no foreign influences traceable 

in, 140. 

its age, 207. 

three periods of, 215. 

— s.acrifices, 127. 

— students how taught, 209. 

— Sanskrit, 141. 

— gods, thirty-three, 145. 

— how classed, 148. 

— polytheism, 146. 

— i?rshis, 149, 160, 292. 

Veluriya and Veruliya, Prakrit, 

267. 

Venial untruths, 276. 

Vidala, cat, 24, 264. 

Vidflra or Balavaya, 268. 


Vidyanagara, king of, 56. 
Vidyodaya, the, 79. 

Vihuras or Colleges, 8. 
Vikramaditya Harsha of U^^ayini, 
90. 

— era of, 296. 

Village communities in India, 46, 

47, 271- 

— number of, 47 nuie. 

— account of, by Col, Sleeman, 47, 

48. 

— morality in, 48, 49. 

Village life in India, 13. 

Village officials, Sanskrit names for, 
272 vote. 

Village servants, 271, 272. 

Vipas, i66no^e, 172, 172 voie. 
Viruj7, wife of Varuna, 145 note, 293. 
Virgil, 29, 254. 

Virgunia, near Ansbach, 290. 

Vis, vishta, 1S9. 

Visukhu, II. 

Vishnu, 93 note, 133, 197. 
Vislunigupta=A'a«akya, 220 note. 
Vishnn-puruna, passage on truth, 
277. 

Visvakarman, 137, 162, 246. 
Vitasta, 165, 165 note, 173. 
Vivasvat, 164, 164 note. 

Viverra genneta, the gennet, 263. 
Vox and Yah, 182. 
Vriddhi-srtiddha, 294, 295. 

Vyusa, the poet and Diaskeuast, 81, 
93 note. 

WAITZ, 109. 

Wallich, 5. 

Ward, 42. 

Warren, 5. 

Warren Hastings and the Darics, 

8 , 9. 

— on the Hindus, 60. 

Warriors, 95. 

Waters, divers gods of the, 145. 
Weasel, 263. 

— and woman, 10. 

Weisheitdes Brahmanen, Eiickert’s, 

4- 

Westermann, 28. 
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\Ve'l-i)stliclicr Divnn, Gocllic’?, 4. 
Wilkins, 5. 

Wilson, Prof., 5, 39, 

— on the Jliiiilii clinracter, 40. 
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Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
THE HARE. By the Hon. (jERALD 
LaSCELLES, &c. [/« preparation. 

WILDFOWL. By the HON. John Scott- 
Montagu. M P. , &c. \ln preparation, 
THE RED DEER. By Cameron op 
Lochiel, Lord Ebrington, &c. 

[Jn preparation. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE OF 
SPORTS AND PASTLMES. THE. 
Edited by Alfred E. E. Watson 
('Rapier’). With numerous Illustra- 
tions, IS. Monthly. Vol. 1 ., August to 
December, 1895. 6s. 

Bickei’dyke.— Days of My Life on 
Waters Fresh and Salt; and other 
Papers. By John Bickerdyke. With 
Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 6s. 

Catapbell-Walker.— The Correct 
Card: or. How to Play at Whist; a. 
Whist Catechism. By Major A. Camp- 
KELL-Walker. Fcp. 8vo., ss. 6d. 

DEAD SHOT (TFIE) : or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. By 
Marksman. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 VO., 10s. 6d. 

Ellis.— C hess Sparks; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo., 
41. 6d. 

Ealkener.— G ames, Ancient and Ori- 
ental, AND How to Play Them. 
By Edward Falkener. With nume- 
rous Photographs’& Diagrams. 8vo., 21J. 

Eord. — T he Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. Butt, M.A. With a Pre- 
face by C. J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 141. 

Erancis.— A Book on Angling; or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
Vnth Portrait and Plates. Cr. 8vo., 151. 

Gibson Tobogganing on Crooked 

Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. 
With Contributions by F. de B. Strick- 
land and 'Lady-Tobogganer'. With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hawker.— T he Diary of Colonel 
Peter HAtVKF.n, author of "Instruc- 
tions to Young Sportsmen With an 
Introduction by Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 321. 


Lang.— Angling Sketches. By A. 
Lang. With 20 Ulus Cr. 8vo., 31. 

Longman.— Chess Openings. By 
Fred. W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., zs. 6d. 

Maskelyne.— Sharps and Flats k 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By John Nevil Maskelyne. With 65 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Park.— The Game of Golf. By 
Wn.LtA.M Park, Junr. Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89! With 17 Plates and 
26 lllusiratious in the Text. Crov.n 
8vo., 71. 6d. 

Pay ne-Gallwey.— Works by Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 
Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choiceand U se ofa Gun . 
With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , 71. 6d. 
Lettersto Young Shooters. (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d, 

Pole. — Works by W. Pole, F.R.S. 

The Theory of the Modern Scien- 
tific Game of Whist. Fcp. 8vo., 
2x. 6d. 

. The Evolution of Whist. Cr. 8vo.,6j. 

Proctor.— Works by R. A. Proctor. 
How to Play Whist: with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
Crown 8vo. , 35. 6d. 

Home Whist: an Easy Guide to Cor- 
rect Play. i6mo. , is. 

Ponalds.— T he Fly-Fisher’s Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 141. 

Wilcocks. The Sea Fisherman ; Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating, ByJ. C.WiLCOCKS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 
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Yeterinary Medicine, &c. 

steel.— Works by John Henry Steel, | Fitzwygram.-HoRSES and Stables 


A Treatise on the Diseases 
Dog. 88 Illustrations. 8vo., lor. &/. 
A Treatise on the Diseases 


By Major-General Sir F. FiTZvn'GRA.':, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 


With 119 Illustrations. I „ stoiiehenge.”-THE Dog in Health 
_ AND Dise.ase. By “Sto.s-ehenge". 

iY'SEASES of^he I With 78 Illustrations 8vo. , yj. f>d. 

Youatt. — Works by Williaii Youatt. 
The Horse. With 52 Illustrations. 


Outlines of Equine Anatosiy; a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room. 
Crotvn Svo, is. td. 


Svo., fs. 6d. 

The Dog. With S 3 Illustrations. 
8vo., 6s. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 


Abbott.— The Elements of Looia By 

T. K. Anrorr, B.D. ranio., jr. 

Alistotle.- Works by. 

The Politics; G. Bekkcr’s Greek Te.\t 
of Books I.. HI.. IV. (Vn.t, with an 
English Tnanslation by W. E. Bol- 
LAND, M.A. ; and short Introductory 
Essays by A Lang, M..A. Crown 
8vo., ^s. 6i. 

The Politics: Imroductoiy Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (from Bolland and 
Uang's • Politics'). Cr. 8vo., 2.'. 6d. 

The Ethics: Greek Te.\f. Illustrated 
with Essayand Notes. By SirALE.v- 
ANDER Grant, Bart, avols. 8vo.,32i. 

The Ntco.MACHEAN Ethics: Newly 
Translated into English. By Robert 
Wit.LlASts. Crorni 8vo., yr. 6d. 

An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-i.\, in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E, Moore, D.D. Cr. 8vo.,ioj.6<1'. 

Bacon.— Works by Francis Bacon. 

Complete Works. Edited by R, L. 
Ellis, J. Spedding, and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. Zvo., £jszs. 6d. 

Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., ^4 41. 

The Essays: with .Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo. 
tor. 6d. 

The Essays; Edited, with Notes. By 
F. Stork and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 
8vo., 3J. 6d. 

The Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By E. A. Abbott. D.D. 
2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. The Te.xt and| 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One V'olume. Fcp. 8vo., 
2 J. 6d. 


Bain-— Works by Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. 

Me.ntal Science. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Moral Science. Crown Svo., 4s. 6J. 
The two works as ahove can te had in one 
. volume, price tor. 6d. 

Senses and the Intellect. 8vo. , isj. 
Emotions and the Will. 8vo., 151, 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part 1 ., 4s. Part II.. 6r. 6d. 
Pr.actical Ess.vys. Crown Svo., y- 
Bray.— Works by Charles Bray. 

The Philosophy of Necessity: or 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo.,SJ. 
The Education of the Feelings: a 
Moral System for Scliools. Crown 
8vo.. ar. 6d. 

Bray.— E lements of Morality, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. Bv Mrs. Charles Bray. 
Cr. Svo., II. 6d. 

Davidson.— The Logic of Defi.ni- 
TION, Explained and -Applied. Bv 
W1LLIA.M L. D.AVIDSON. M..A. Crown 
8vo., 61. 

Green.— The Works of Thomas Kill 
Green. Edited by R. L, Nettleship. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works 
8vo., 161. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. Svo.. 


Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With 
Preface by Bernard Bosanquet. 
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Hodgson.— \A'^orks by Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., i6s. 

The Theory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. 8\'o., 24s. 

The PHiLosopm- of Reflection. 2 

vols. 8vo., 21S. 

Hume.— T he Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 
56L Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
28 j. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 
vok. 28 j. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, wth English Introduction. 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo. i8l 

Kant.— Works by Immanuel Kant. , 
Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir, 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics. Trans- 
lated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. (Ex- 
tracted from ‘ Kant’s Critique of 
Practical Reason and other Works on 
the Theory of Ethics.' Cr. 8vo. y. 
Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
of the Four Figures. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott, and with Notes by 
S. T. Coleridge. 8 vo., 6s. 

Killick.— H andbook to Mill’s Sys- 
tem OF Logic. By Rev. A. H. Kil- 
lick, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Ladd.— Works by George Turmbull 
Ladd. 

Elements of Phtciological Psy- 
chology. 8vo., 21s. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 

8V0., I2J. 

Psychology, Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory : a Treatise of the Pheno- 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental Life. 8vo., 21J. 
Primer of Psychology. Crown 8vo., 
Ss.\6d. 

Philosophy of Mind: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Physiology. 8vo., 
i6r. 


Lewes. — The Historyof Philosophy, 
from 'Thales to Comte. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols. Sv'o,, 32J. 

Max Miiller. — Works by F. Ma.x Mul- 
ler. 

The Science of Thought. 8vo. , 21J. 
Three Introductory Lectures on 
THE Science of Thought. 8vo., 

2S. 6d. 

Mosso.— Fear. By Angelo Mosso. 
Translated from the Italian b}’ E. Lough 
and F. Kiesow. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., yr. 6d. 

Mill.— Analysis of the Phenojiena 
OF the Human Mind, By James 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 

Mill.— Works by John Stuart Mill. 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6d. 
On Liberty. Cr. 8vo., is. ^d. 

On Representative Government, 
Crown 8vo., 2 S. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8vo. , i6j. 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Theism. Three Essays. 8vo.,sj. 

Romanes.— Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By; he late George John 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Cr. 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Stock.— Deductive Logic. By St. 

George Stock. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Sully.— Works by James Sully. 

The Human Mind : a. -Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo. , 21 s. 
Outlines OF Psychology. 8vo.,9j. 
The Teacher’s Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo. , 5^. 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo. 10 s. 6d. 
Swinburne.— Picture Logic : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By ALFRED James Swin- 
burne, M.A. \\'ith 23 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo., sr. 

Thomson.— Outlines of the Neces- 
sary Laws of Thoi-ght: a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By Wil- 
liam Thomson, D.D., formerly Lord 
Archbishop of York. Post 8vo., 6s. 
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"WTiately.— Works by R. Whately, 
D.D. 

Bacon's Essays. With Annotation. 

By R. Whately. 8vo., lor. 6^. 
Elements OF Logic Cr. 8vo.,+r. 6i/. 
Ele.ments of Rhetoric Cr. 8vo.. 

4J. 6rf. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo., 
w. &/. 

Zeller.— Works by Dr, Edward Zeller, 
Professor in the University of Berlin. 
The Stoics, Epicureans, and Scep- 
tics. Transl.ated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 151. 


Zeller. — ^Works by Dr. Edward Zeller. 

— continued. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. 
Crown 8vo., lor. 6d. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F Alleyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B. A. Crown 
8vo., i8j, 

Socrates andtheSocraticSchools. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., tor. bd. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonyhurst Series.) 


A Manual of Political Economy. 

By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo.. 6 j. bd. 
First Principles of Knowxedge. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown Svo., y. 
General Metaphysics. By J ohn Rick- 
aby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Logic By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 


McJral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu- 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., $s. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vb., 61. bd. 

Psychology. By Mich.<,f.l Maher, 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 6j. 6if. 


History and Science of Language, &o. 


Davidson.— Leading ANDlMPORTANT 
English Wop.ds : E.vplained and Ex- 
emplified, By William L. David- 
son, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., jj. 6d. 

Darrar. — Language and Languages. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Cr. 
8vo., 6 j. 

Graham.— English Synonyms, Classi- 
fied and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcap. 
8vo., 6s. 

Max Miiller.-Works by F. Max 
Muller. 

The Science of Language, Founded 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo., 211. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the Aryas, Crown Svo., 


Max Miiller.-Works by F. Max 
MvI.I,ER— continued. 

Three Lectures ok the Science 
OF Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo.,.3i. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
\VORD s and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex 
pression of Ide.as and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, John Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo., tor. 6d. 

Whately. — English Synonyjss. By 
E. Jane Whatp:ly. Fcap. 8vo„ 3s. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashloy. — English Economic History 
AND Theory. By W. J. Ashley, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part I., 5J. Part 
II., lor. 6d. 

Bagoliot.— Economic Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 
Bamett.— Practicable Socialism : 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
S. A. and Mrs. Barnett. Cr. 8vo., 6j-. 
Brassay.— Papers and Addresses on 
Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Crown 8vo., y. 

■ Devaa.— A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 6d. [Manuals of Catholic 
Philosophy.) 

Bowoli— A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 
Stephen Dowell (4 vols. 8vo.) Vols. 
I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
aij. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, air. 

HANDBOOKS OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. Issued under 
the auspices of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 

The History of Local Rates in 
England. By Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., ar. 6d. 

Other Volumes of this Series are in 
Preparation. 


Macleod.— Works by Henry Dunning 
Macleod, M.A. 

Bimetalism. 8vo., 5j. net. 

Elements of Banking. Cr. 8 vo. , y. 6d. 
The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Vol. I. 8vo., lar. Vol. II. 14;. 
The Theory of Credit. 8vo. Vol. 
I. lor. neL Vol. II., Part I., ion net. 
Vol. II. Part II., lOJ. 6d. 

A Digest of the Law of Bills of 
Exchange, Bank Notes, &c. 

Mill.— Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. , y 6d. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. , 301. 
Symes.— Political Economy; a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading. By Prof. J. E. 
Symes, M.A., of University College, 
Nottingham. Crown 8vo,, at, 6d. 
Toynbee.— Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the i8th 
Century in England. By .Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the 
Author by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 
8vo., lor. 6d. 

Web b.— The History of Trade 
Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. With Map and full Bibliography 
of the Subject. 8vo., iSn 


EYolction, Anthropology, &c. 


BabingtoiL — Fallacies of Race 
Theories as Applied to National 
Characteristics. EssaysbyWiLUAM 
Dalton Babington, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Clodd.— Works by Edward Clodd. 

The Story of Creation ; a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

A Primer of Evolution: bdng a 
Popular Abridged Edition of 'The 
Story of Creation’. With Ulus-- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., in 6d. 


XiRng. — Custom and Myth: Studies 
of^rly Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A. With 15 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d, 


Lubbock. — ^The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. i8n 

Eomanes.— Works by George John 
ROM.ANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Darwin, and After Darwin : an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ion 6d. 
Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Heredity and Utihty. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., ion 6d. 

An Examination of Weismannism. 
Crown 8vo. , 6n 

Mind and Motion and Monis.m. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
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Classical Literature and Translations, &c. 

Abbott.— Helle.vica. A Collection of I Maekail.— Select Epigrams from 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, [ THE GREEK Anthology. By J. W. 


History, and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abeott, M a., LL.D. 6vo.,i&i. 

iEsohylus.— Eumenides of jEscky- 
LUS. with Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., js. 

Aristopbanes.— The Achakkians of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrelu Cr. 8vo., u. j 

Becker. — Works by Professor Becker. | 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time ! 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., ' 
y. 

Charicles: or. Illustrations of the 
Pritate Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. CrSvo., 31. 6d. 

Cicero.— Cicero's Correspondence. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III. 
Bvo., each isj . Vol. IV'., iw. 

ramelL— Greek Lyric Poetry; a 
Complete Collection of the Surtiting 
Pass.igcs from the Greek Song-Writing. 
BvGeorgc S. Farnell, M.A. With 5 
Plates. 8vo., i6r. 

Lang.— H omer and the Epic By 
ANDREtY Lang. Crown 8vo.,9r. ncL 


Mackail 8vo., i&r. 

Rich.— A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B,A. Witli 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo., yr. drf, 

Sophocles — ^Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelav.-, M. A. , 
Assistant Master in Rugby School ; late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., 8r. 

Tyrrell.— Translations into Greek 
AND Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
T-yrrell. 8vo.. 6r. 

Virgil.— The.(Eneid OF Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English V'erse by John Con- 
ington. Crown Svo.p 6r. 

The Poems of V’irgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coning- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

The .(Eneid of Virgil, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W'. J. 
Thorshilu Crown 8vo., 7s. 6i. 
The ^En'eid of Virgil. Books I. to 
VI. Translated into English V'erse 
bv James Rhoades. Crown 8\o., 


TilkiiiB.— The Growth of the Hom- 
eric Poems. By G. VV'ilkins. 8vo. 6r. 


Poetry and 

Acworth.— Ballads op the Marat- ^ 
HAS. Rendered into English V'erse from 
the Marathi Origimals. By Harry 
Arbuthkot Acworth. 8vo.. y . 

Allingham.— VV'orks by William 
Allingham. 

Blackberries. Imperial x6mo., 61. 
Irish Songs and Poems. VV'ith Fron- 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Laurence Bloosifield. VV'ith Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., sr. 6d. 


the Drama. 

! Allingham.— Works by VV'illiam 

Allingham- fc.vri'ndfrf. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
S o.NGS; Ballads. With 2 Designs 
by D. G. RossETTt. Fcp. 8vo., 6r. ; 
large paper editio.n, lar. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
and Design by Arthur Hughes. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6r. ; kirge paper edition, 12s. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor : a Play. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. ; large 
paper edition, 12s. 

Sets of the above 6 vols. may be had in 
uniform, half-farckm.ent binding, pace 3or. 
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Armstrong. — Works by G. F. Savage- 
Armstrong, 

Poems; Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo. , 6s. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

King David. {The Tragedy of Israel, 
Pan II.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
UgONE: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6r. 

A Garland from Greece: Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Stories of Wicklow: Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Mephistopiieles in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 4.1. 

One in the Infinite; a Poem. Cr. 
8 VO., 7s. 6d. 

Armstrong.— T he Poetical Works 
OF Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., S'J. 

Arnold.— Works bySir Edwin Arnold, 

K.C.I.E. 

The Light of the W'orld: or, the 
Great Consummation. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Tenth Muse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. , 55. net. 
Potiphar’s Wife, and other Poems. 

Crown 8 VO., 5^. net. 

Adzuma : or, the Jap.ancse Wife. A 
Play. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 
Beesly.— Ballads, and other Verse. 

Bv A. H. Beesly. Fcp. 8vo., 5x. 
Beil.— Chamber Comedies: a Collec- 
tion of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing Room. By Mrs. Hugh 
Bell. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Carmichael.— Poems. By Jenm.ngs 
Carmichael (Mrs. Francis Mullis). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Cochrane. — Works by Alfred Coch- 
rane. 

The Kestrel's Nest, and other Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 31. 6d. 

Levi ore Plectro : Occasional Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Blorian — The Fables of Florian. 
Done into English Verse by Sir Philip 
Perking, Bart. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
Goethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. 8vo., y. 
Faust. Translated, nitb Notes. By 
T. E. Webb. 8vo., izr. 6d. 


Gurney.- Day Dreams: Poems. By 
•Rev. Alfred Gurney. M.A. Crown 
8vo, y. 6d. 

IngelotAT. — Works by Jean Ingelow 
Poetical Works. 2 vols. Fcp. Svo., 

I 2 S. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., zs. 6d.\ cloth plain, 3^. 
cloth gilt. 

Kendall.— Songs from Dreamland. 
By May Kendall. Fcp. 8vo., y. net. 

Lang.— Works by Andrew Lang. 

Ban and ARRiteRE Ban. a Rally oi 
Fugitive Rhymes Fcp. 8vo., 5^. 
net. 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 
zs. 6d. net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8 vo., 6j. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 12 Plates and 
83 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Special Edition, printed on Indian 
paper. With Notes, hut without 
Illustrations. Creaun 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Lecky.— Poems. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
Fcp. 8.V0., y. 

Peek. — Works by Hedley Peek 
(Frank Leyton). 

Skeleton Leaves ; Poems. With a 
Dedicatory Poem to the late Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fcp. 8vo., zs. 6d. net. 
The Shadows of the Lake, and 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo., zs. 6d. net. 

Lytton. — ^Works by The Earl of 
Lytton (Owen Meredith). 
Marah. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. V/ith i 
Plate and Design on Title-Page bv 
Sir Ed. Burne-Jones, A. R. A. Crown 
8vo., iQT. 6d. 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo. , lor. 6d. 
Lucile. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., lor. 6d. 
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Poetry and the Dvajua.— continued. 


Macaulay. — Lays of A^•c^ENT Rome, 
&c. By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. SCHARF. Fcp. 4to., 
lor. 6d. 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., as. 6d., gilt top. 

Popular Eidition. 

Fcp. 4to., (id. served, u. cloth. 

Illustrated by J.R.WEGUELIN. Crown 
8vo., 3r. &/. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., xi. 

sewed, is. (id. cloth. 

Murray.— ( Robert F. ), Author of ■ The 
Scarlet Gown’. His Poems, with a 
Memoir by Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo. , 
51. net. 

ITesbit.— L ays and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3J. (d. Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., y. 
Piatt.— Works by Sarah Piatt. 
Poems. With portrait of the Author. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo., lor. 

An Enchanted Castle, and other 
Poems : Pictures, Portraits and People 
in Ireland. Crown 8vo., 3r. 6d. 


Piatt.— Works by John James Piatt. 

Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio 
Valley. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Little New World Idyls. Cr. 8vo., 

y- 

Rhoades.— Teresa and Other 

Poems. By James Rhoades. Crown 
8vo., 31. 6d. 

Riley.— Works by James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems. 
i2mo., sr. 

Poems Here at Home. Fcap. 8vo., 
6s. net 

Shakespeare.— Bowdler’s Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
I vol. 8vo., 14J. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8 VO., 21s. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32010., is. 6d. 
Sturgis.— A Book of Song. By J uli an 
Sturgis. i6mo., 51. 


Works of Fiction. Humour. &c. 


Alden.— A mong the Freaks, By W. 
L. Alden. With SS Illustrations by J. 
F. Sullivan and Florence K. Up- 
ton. Crown 8vo, 3r, 6d. 

Anstey . — Works by F. Anstey, Author 
of ' Vice Versa ’. 

The Black Poodle, and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Voces Populi. Reprinted from 
'Punch'. First Series. With 20 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Travelling Companions. Re- 
printed from ' Punch'. Witb2slllus. 
by J. B. Partridge. Post 410., 51. 
The Man from Blankley’s: aStoiy 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. ' With 
24 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Fcp. 4to.,6j. 

Arnold.— T he Story of Ulla, and 
other Tales. By Edwin Lester Ar- 
nold. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Astor. — A Journey in Other Worlds. 
a Romance of the Future, By JOHN 
Jacob Astor. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6 j. 


Baker.— By the Western Sea. By 
James Baker, Author of ' John Westa- 
cott’. Crown 8vo., 31. 6(f. 
Beaconsheld. — Works by the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 

Novels and Tales. Cheap Edition. 
Complete in II vols. Cr. Bvo., ii. 6if. 
each. 

Vivian Grey. I Henrietta Temple. 

TheYoungDuke,&c. Venetia. Tancred. 
Alroy, Jidon, &c. ] Coningsby. Sybil 

Contaiini Fleming, j Lothair. Endymion. 

&c. I 

Noveu and Tales. The Hughenden 
Edition. With a Portraits and ii 
Vignettes, xi vols. Cr. 8vo., 421. 
Boulton.— Josephine Crewe. By 
Helen M. Boulton. Cr. 8vo. , 6s. 
Carmichael.- Poems. By Jennings 
Carmichael (Mrs. Francis Mullis). 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Uegg.— David's Loom: a Story oi 
Rochdale life in the early years of the 
Nineteenth Century. By John Traf- 
FORD Clegg. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &c. — contmmd. 


Deland.— Philip akd his Wife. By 
Margaret Delaxd, Author of ‘John 
Ward Cr. Svo. , 6s. 

Dougall. — Worlisby L. Dougalu 
Beggars .A.ll. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 j. 
What Necessity Knows. Crown 

8 VO., 6s. 

Doyle. — Works by A. Conan Doyle. 
Micah Clarke : a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 31. 6L 

The Captain of the Polestar, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., ^r. 6;/. 

The Refugees : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3r. 6d. 

The Stark-Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo.. 6s. 

Farrar.— W'orks by F. W. Farrar, 
Dean of Canterbury. 

Darkness .^nd Dawn : or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Gathering Clouds; a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. 2 vols. 
Svo. s8s. 

Fronde.— The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. BvJ. A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 
3A 6 d. 

Fowler.— The Young Pretenders. 
Story of Child Life. By Edith H. 
Fowler. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
G-erard.— An .A.rranged Marriage. 

Bv Dorothea Gerard. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Gilkes. — The Thing That Hath 
Been: or, a Young Man’s Mistake. By 
H. Gilkes, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Haggard. — Works by H. Rider Hag- 
gard. 

She. 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3r. 6L 
.•\1.LAN Quatermain. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
Maiiva’s Revenge. Crown Svo., is. 

boards; is. 6d. cloth. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. 8vo., 
3 J. 6d. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustration.< 
Crow n Svo., 31. 6d. 

Beatrice. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 51 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Svo., y. 6d. 

Heart of the World. With 15 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo.,6r. 

The People of the Mist. With j6 
Illu.strations. Crown Svo., 6s. 
Montezuma’s Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3r. 6d. 


Haggard.— Works by H. Rider Hag- 
G-ARD — continued. 

■ Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3r. 6 d. 

Allan's Wife. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3r. 6d. 

The Witch’s Head. \Vith 16 Ilias 
trations. Crown Svo., 3r. 6d. 

Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo.. y. 6d. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3r. 6 d. 

Haggard and Lang.— The World s 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew L.ang. With 27 Illustrations 
by M, Greiffenhagen. Cr. Svo. , y. 6d. 
Harte. — In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. By Bret Harte. 
Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Hornnng. — The Unbidden Guest. 

By E. W. Hornung. Cr. Svo. , 31. 6a’. 
Jewett.— The Life of Nancy, and 
Other Stories. By Sarah Okne 
Jew-ett. Crown Svo. , 6j. 

Lang.— A Monk of Fife : a Romance 
of the Days of Jeanne D'Arc. By 
Andrew Lang. With Illustrations 
and Initial Letters by Selwvn Image. 
Crown Svo, 6 s. 

Lemon.— Matthew Fuuth. By Ida 
Lemon. Crown Svo., 6 s. 

Lyall.— Works by Edna Lyall. 

The Autobiography of a Slander. 

Fcp. Svo., IS. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. , zs. 6d. net. 
Doreen : The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8vo., 6 s. 

Matthews. — His P'ather’s Son ; a 
Novel of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. By Branper Matthews. 
With Ulus. Cr. 8vo.,6j. 

Melville. — Works by G. J. Whyte 
Melville. 

The Gladiators. I Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing, j Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. ) General Bounce. 

Cr. 8vo., it. 6 d. each. 

Oliphant. — ^\Vorks by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Old Mr. Tredgold. Cr. 8vo., 6;. 
Madam. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 

In Trust. Cr. Svo., ir. 6d. 

Payn. — ^\Vorks by James Payn. 

"The Luck of the Darrells. Cr. 

8 VO., ij. 6d. 

Thicker than Water. Cr. 8vo., 

IS. 6d. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &c. — conthnud. 


Trollope. — ^^Vor!cs by Akthom' Trol- 
lope. 

The Warden. Cr. Svo.. u. 6/. 
Bap.chestek Towers. Cr. Svo., u. td. 


Phillipps-Wolley.—S.v.AP: a Legend 
of the Lone .Mountain. By C. Phil- 
LIPPS-WOLLEV. With 13 Illustrations 
by H. G. WiLLlNK. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Prince.— The Storv of Christine 
Rochefort. By Helen Choate 
Prince. Crown 8vo.. 61. 

Quintana.— The Cjd Campeador; 
an Historical Romance. By D. 

Anto.nto de Trheba V la Qlt.vtana. 

Translated from the Spanish bv Henry 
]. Gill, M.A., T.C.D. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Bhoscomyl.— Works by Owen Rhos- 

The J ewel of Ynvs Galon. Crown Walford.— Wo^s by L. B. Waijord. 

iMr. Smith; a Part of his Life. Crown 


TRUE, A. RELATION of the 
Tr.avels and Perilous Adven- 
tures OF Mathew Dudgeo.v, Gentie- 
man : Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Takinsj, the Long Time 
of his Slaver)' in Algiers, and Means of 
his Delivery. Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed Cr. 8vo., 5;. 


Battlement and Tower: a Romance. 
Crown Svo., 6 j. 

Robertson.— -N uggets inthe Devil’s 
Punch Bowl, and other .Australhin 
Tales. Bv Andrew Robertson. Cr. 
8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Sewell.— Works by Elizabeth M. 
Sewell. 

A Glimpse of the World. 

Laneton Parsonage. 

Margaret Percival. 

Katharine Ashton. 

The Earl’s Daughter. 


Svo. , 


. 6d. 


Amv Herbert. 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 


The Babv’s Grandmother. Crowi 
8vo.. 2J. 6d 

Cousins. Crown Svo. ss. id. 
Troublesome Daughters. Crowi 

8vO.. 2f. W. 

Pauline. Crown Svo. ts. f>d. 

Dick Xetherbv. Crown Cvo., zs. 6.1' 
The History of a Week. Crow; 
Svo. 2J. (id. 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Crowi 


The Experience of Life. 

Cr. 8vo., ij. bd. each cloth plain, zj. oa. 1 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Stevenson.— Works by Robert Louis ! 
.“Stevenson. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekvll and 
Mr. Hyde. Fcp. Svo,, is. sewed. 
IJ. 6.d. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
AND Mr. Hyde ; with Other Fables. 
Crown Svo., 6j. net. 

The Dynamiter. Cr. Svo., 31. 6J. 
Stevenson and Osbourne.— The 
Wrong Bo.y. By Robert Loujs Ste- 
venson and Lloyd Osbourne. Cr. 
Svf , 3J. 6d. 

Snttner.— Lay Down Your Arms 
Die Waffen Nieder: The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. Svo., IJ. 6d. 


The One Good Guest. Cr. Svo. 2j. 

• Ploughed,’ and other Stories. Crov. r. 
Svo., 6 j. 

The Matchmaker. Cr. Svo., 6j. 

West.— Works by B. B. West. 
Half-Hours with the Millio.' 
AIRES : Showing how much harder it 
is to spend a million than to make it, 
Cr. Svo., 6s. 

Sir Simon Vanderpetter, and Mind- 
ing his Ancestors. Two Reforma 
tions. Crown Svo., 3J. 

A Financial .atonement. Cr. Svo., 6. 

Weyman.— Works by S. J. Weyman 
The House of the Wolf. Cr. Svd., 
3J. 6d. 

-A Gentleman of France. Cr. Svo., cu. 
The Red Cockade. Cr. 8vo, , 6 j. 


Popular Science (Natural History, &c,). 

"Butler.— Our Household Insects. 1 Purneaux. — Worksby W. Furneaux 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found Butterflies and Moths IBriii.shi 


in Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. 
Butler, B.A,, B.Sc. (Lond.). With 
113 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3J. 6rf. 

Clodd.— A Primer of Evolution: 
being a Popular Abridged Edition of 
' "The Story of Creation By Edward 
Clodd. With Illus. Fcp. Svo., is. 6d. 


With 12 coloured Plates and 14.' 
Illustrations in the Te.xt. Crown Svo,, 
I2J. 6d. 

The Outdoor World ; or. The Young 
Collector’s Handbook. Witli lE 
Plates, 16 of which are coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown Svo., yj. 6d. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Graham.— Country Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With numerous Illustrations from Draw- 
ings and Photographs. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hartwig. — Works by Dr. George 
Hartwig. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8vo., yr. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 

T HE Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 
The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo. , 7s. net. 
The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo. , 7s net. 

.Hayward.— Bird Notes. By the late 
Tane Mary Hayward. Edited by 
Emma Hubbard. With Frontispiece 
and 15 Illustrations by G. E. Lodge. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s, 

Helmholtz.— Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann 
VON Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 
2 vols, Crown 8vo. , 35. 6if. each. 

Hudson. — British Birds. By W. 
H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chap- 
ter on Structure and Classification by 
Frank E. Beddard, F.R,S. With 17 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and 
over 100 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown 8 VO., 121. 6d. 

Proctor.- Works by Richard A. 
Proctor. 

Light Science eor Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., sr. each. 
Chance and Luck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, 
Wagers, Lotteries and the Fallacies 
of Gambling, &c. Cr, 8vo., zs. 
boards, zs. fiS. cloth. 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Silver Library Edition. Cr. 8vo. , 3X. 6d. 
Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr. 
8vo., 5J. Silver Library Edition. 
Crotvn 8 VO., 3r. 6d, 


Proctor. — Works by Richard A. 
Proctor — con tin ued. 

The Great Pyramid, Observatory, 
Tomb and Temple. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8 VO., SJ. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 
8vo.,sx. Sil. Lib. Ed. Cr.Svo., y. 6d. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A.' Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Rany-\rd, Cr. 
8vo., 3J, 6d. 


Stanley.— A Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With Illus- 
trations. Cr, 8vo., y. 6d. 

Wood. — ^W^orksby the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Homes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo. , 7s. net 

Insects at Home : a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure. 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 

Insects Abroad : a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net 

Bible Animals: a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 112 Illustra- 
tions. 8 VO., 7s. net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With ii Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3r. 6:f. 

Strange Dwellings: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 

■ abridged from ‘ Homes without 
Hands '. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo.,.3x. 6d. 
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Works of Reference. 


Longmans’ Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
HOL.M, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical and Statistical Societies. 
Imp. 8vo. £;x as. cloth, £a 12s. 6d. 
half-morocco. 

Mannder’s (Samuel) Treasuries. 
Biographical Treasukt. With Sup- 
plement brought do%vn to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo', 6s. 
Treasury op Natural History; or. 
Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With j 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6r. 
Treasury of Geography, Physical,! 
Historical, Descriptive, and PoliticaL ] 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo., 6s, I 

The Treasury of Bible Know-I 


Historical Treasury; Outlines of^ 
Universal History, Separate Histories | 
of all Nations. Fcp. 8vo., 6r. I 


iHaunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries 

1 ■ — continued. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Com- 
prising an English Dictionary and 
Grammar, Universal Garetcer, Classi- 
cal Dictionary, Chronology, Law 
Dictionary, &c. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. Svo., 6r. 

The Tre.asury of Botany. Edited 
by J, Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. Svo., I2S. 

Eoget.-THESAURUS OF EnglishWords 
and Phr-ASES. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo., lor. 6d. 
■Willieh.— Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value 01 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Children’ 

Bird.— Works by Robert Bird. 
osEPH THE Dreamer. Cr. 8vo., ss. 
Esus, TheCarpentek ofNazareth. 
Crown 8vo, 5X. 

To be had also in Two Parts, zr. 6d. 
each. 

Part. I.— Galilee and the Lake of 
Gennesaret. 

Part II.— Jerusalem and the Per.«a. 

A Child’s Religion. Crown 8vo., ss. 

Crake.— Works by Rev. A. D. CRAKE. 

Edwy the Fair : or, the First Chro- 
nicle of-^iscendune. Crown Svo. .zs.ficf. 

Alfgar the Dane: or,the Second Chro- 
nicle of .lEscendune. Cr. 8vo., ss. 6d. 

The Rival Heirs; being the Third 
rod Last Chronicle of ..Escendune. 
Cr, 8vo., ss. 6d. “ 

Thf. House of Walderne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
8vo.. 2f. 6d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Cr, Svo., ss. 6d. 

Lang.— Works editedby Andrew Lang. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo,, 6s. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

The Green Fairy Book. With loi 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With too 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


s Books. 

Lang.— Works edited by Andrew Lang 
— continued. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., ss. 6d. 

The True Story Book. \)'ith 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Red True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6 a 
j 53 iep.de.— Works by L. T. Meade. 
Daddy's Boy. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo. , 3s. 6d. 

Deb and the Duchess. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 3T. 6d. 

The Beresford Prize. Crown Svo., 
3s. 6d. 

House of Surprises. Crown Svo. 
31. 6d. 

Moleswortli.— Works by Mrs. Moles- 
worth. 

Silverthorns. Illustrated. Cr.8vo.,SJ. 
Neighbours. Ulus. Crown Svo. , as. ei. 
Stevenson.— A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Small fcp. 8vo., 51. 

Upton.— The Adventures of Two 
Dutch Doli.s and a ‘ Golliwogg '. 
Illustrated by Florence K. Upton, 
with Words by Bertha Upton. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 410., 6s, 
Wordsworth.- The Snow Garden, 
and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. With Il- 
lustrations by Trevor H addon. Cr. 
8vo., 51. 
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Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls. 


Crown 8vo., pi 
Atelier (The) Du Lys: or an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror. 

By THE SAME Author. 
Mademoiselle Mori, i A Child of the Revolu- 
That Child. | tion. 

Under a Cloud. ; Hester’s Venture. 

The Fiddler of ' In the Olden Time. 

Lugau. i The YoungerSister. 


The Third Miss St. Quentin. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

The Palace in the Garden. Illus- 
trated. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 
The Story ok a Spring Morning, &c. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. Illu.strated. 


e 2i. 6rf, each 

Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Very Young; and Quite Another 
Story. By Jean Ingelow. 

•Can this be Love ? By Louis .K. Parr. 
Keith Deramore. By the Autlior of 
‘ Miss Molly ’. 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 
Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and After School. By 
Mrs. W. Grey. 


Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy H. M, Soulsby, i6mo., 
IS. 6d. net. 


The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. sa 6d. each Volume. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 71 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studios. 
3A ed. 

Bagehot’s(W.) Economic Studies. 3s. 6d. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. 3 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. With Portrait. 

Balter’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3A 6d. 

Baker’s (Sir S. VI.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould’s(RcY. S.) Curious Hyths 
of the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 

Barlng-Gould’s (Roy. S.) Origin and 
Developnient of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Becker’s (Prof.) Callus : or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. Ulus. 31. 6d. 

Becker’s (Prof.) Charlcles: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the .Ancient 
Greeks. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shoanland: being a Record of Ex- 
cavation and Exploration in 1891. 
With 1 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage In the* Sun- 
beam ’. With 66 Hlustration.s. 3s. 6d. 

Butler’s (Edvrard A.) Our Household 
Insects: an Account of the Insect- 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. 
With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in 
the Text. 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. 3A 6d. 

Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 46 Illustrations. 3A 6d. 

Dou gall’s (L.) Beggars All ; a N ovel. 3S.6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke ; a Tale 
of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 10 Ulus. 
3 J. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 3^. 6d. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) Tho Refugees : A 
Tale of The Huguenots. - With 
25 Illustrations, £a 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Groat 
Subjects. 4 vols. 3s, 6d. each. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Caesar : a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle a 
History of his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. ^s. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. ^s. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy : an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 3s. 6d. 

Fronde's (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeaf 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Tho English in Ireland. 
3 vols. lOA 6d, 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada,and other Essays. 3s. 6d. 
Glelg’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 31. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Sho : A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations, sr. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 

With 20 Illustrations'.* 3s. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C. : a Tale of Country Life. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations. 31. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations. 31. 6cl. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 31. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 31. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 

With Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 

With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. Withaylllus. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 
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The Silver Lil 

H*Sgard's (H. R.) lintia the L!!y. With 
■ Illustrationsbj C. ii. Kekk. 35. 6 J. 
Hnrtc's (Bret) In the Cnrqulnci WoodS; 

and other Storlee. 3^. 6 J. 
Helmholti's (Hermann vonl Popular Lec- 
tures on Ecicntinc Subjects. With 63 
W’oodcuts. 2 vo's. 3r. c.ach. 
Hornung's (E. \V.)The Unbidden Geest. 
3r. C,d. 

Howltfs (W.) Yisitc to Remarhebifl 
Places. So lilustrations. 31. f)d. 
Jc(rcrIes’(K.)'rhc Story of Ky Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait, ar. 6 d. 
Jefferies' (P,.) Field and Hedgerow. 

\\'ith Portrait, y. 6./. 

JcfTcrlcs’ (R.) r.ed Deer. 17 Plus. 3^. 6tf. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Wood IJagie: a Fable. 
3J. 6,:. 

Jefferies' (R. The Tollers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the P.ast in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 31. 6./. 

Knight's (E. F.)The Cruise of the • Alerto’ : 
a Sc.irch for Treasure on the Desert 
Island of Trinid.id. a Maps and 23 
Illustralio!-.?. y. 6..'. 

Knight’s (E. F.) V/hero Three Entpires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir. Western Tibet, etc. With 
a hlap and 34 Illust. 3/. 6 d. 

Lang's (A.) Angling Shetchos. ro Ulus. 
31. 6 d. 

La'ng's (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Us.agc and Belief, y. 6 j'. 
Lang's (A.) Co'ch Lane and Common- 
Sense. With a New Preface. 

Less (J. A.) and Cluttcrbacit’s (W.J.jB.C. 
IBS". A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Maps and 75 Illust.mtions. 31. 6./. 
Macaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rone. With Portrait and 
Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Kacleod’s (K. D.) The Elements of Bank- 
ing. ej. 6 d. 

Marshman's(J.C.)IIcmolrs of Sir Henry 
, Ha’.-elock, 31. 6./. 

f.la'.t HiiUtr’t (F.) l-,.dia, vrhat can It 
teach us? y. 6 ti. 

Kax Miillcr's (F.) IntrodacUen to the 
Science of Religion, y. 6 d. 
Mcrivalc’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. y. 6 d. ea. 


Tary — cojiiinucd. 

HHl's (J. E.) Politic,-.! Economy, er. 6.f. 

Hill's (J. E.j System of Logic, er. C^i.• 

Hnncr’5(Gco.)Country Pleasures. 3r.6.'f. 

Kansen's (F.) The First Cro.sslng of 
Greenland. With lilustrations and 
n .Map. 3r. Ed. 

PhIIl!pps-Wollcy's(C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
lilusiraticns. 3.:. 6.;. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Orbs Around Uc. 
E.V!.ays on the Moon and Pl.ansts, 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Coloured Pairs of Suns. y. 6.:'. 

Prcctor'sfR. A.)Thc Expanse of Heaven. 
Essays on llte Wonders cf the Firma- 
ment. y. 6 d. 

Prector’s (R. A.) Other V/orlds than 
Ours. 3r. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 3J. 6,f. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways In 
Science, y. 6 d. 

Proctor's (K. A.) Ilyths and Marvels 
of Artronomy. y. 6d. 

Prector’s (n. A.) Nature Studies. 3J.6.1, 

Proctor’s (R. A.), CIcdd (Edward), f;e. 
leisure Readings. With lilustru- 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow ofD.anto ; 
an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. 31. C-s'. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. 3r. 6 d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History ol 
Birds. i6o Illustrations. 3:. 6a'. 

SteTcncon(Robcrt Loo!s)nnd Osbourne’s 
(Lloyd) Tho Wrong Box. 3.1. 6 d. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson's 
<FaniiyvandaCr!ft)Morc New Arabian 
nights. — The Dynamiter. 3^. 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
tho Wolf: a Romance. 3^.6,/. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Fetland RevisUod. 
With 33 Illustrations. 3/. 6 d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0.) Strange Dwellings. 
W’ith 60 Illustrations. 3f. 6 d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0.) Out of Doors, ii 
Illustrations. 3X. 6 d. 


Cookery, Domestic 

Acton.— M odern Cookery. By Eliz.a 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo. , y. 6d. 

Bull. — \Vorks by' Thomas Bl'li., M.D. 
Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
.MENT of their Health during 
THE Period OF Pregnancv. Fcp. 
Svo., I A 6d. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in He.alth and Disease. 
Fcd. 8vo., is. &d. 


I Management, &c. 

De Sails. — Works by Mrs. Df. Salis. 
C-AKEs -AND Confections a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., II. 6d. 

Dogs: a Alanual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo., II. 6rf. 

Dressed Game and Poultry a la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 1.1. M. 

Dressed Vegetables X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., II. 6d. 

Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., ii. 6a. 
Entries X la Mode, Fcp. Svo. . is. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, 8LC.—conii?nied. 


De Salis. — Works by Mrs. De Salis 
ccntinued. 

Flok AL Decor ations. Fcp. 8 vo. , is. 6d. 
Gaudexixg a la Mode. Part I. 
Vegetables, is. 6J. ; Part II. Fruits, 

li. bif. 

National Viands X la Mode. Fcp. 

8 vo. , IS. 6d. 

New-laid Eggs : Hints for Amateur 
Poultrj’ Rearers. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. 3 vo. , is. 6d. 
Puddings and Pastry 'X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo. , IS. 6d. 

Savouries A LA Mode. Fcp. 8vo. ,ij. 6d. 
Soups ard Dressed Fish A la Mode. 
Fcp. 8 VO., IS, 6d, 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. 8vo.. ij. 6d. 

Wrinkles and Notions for Every 
Household. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 


Liear.— Maigre Cookery. By K. L. 
Sidney Lear. i6nio., zs. 

Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetic 
B y W. H, and Mrs. Poole. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., zs. 6d. 

Walker.— Works by Jane H. Walker, 
L.R.C.P. 

A Handbook for Mothers; being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants, Cr. 8vo., zs. 6d, 

A Book for Every Woman. Part i. 
The Management of Children in 
Health and out of Health. Crown 
8vo., zs. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingliain.— Varieties in Prose, i 
By William Allingham. 3 volt. Cr. 
8vo, i 8 j. (Vols. I and 2, Rambles, by 
Patricius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) 

Armstrong.— Essays and Sketches, 
By EoiiuND J .Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., w. 
Bagehot.— Literary Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo., 3r. 6d. each. 
Baiing-Gotild.— Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages, By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

B a 1 1 y e. — Pictures in Prose of 
N.ATUP.E, Wild Sport, and Humble 
Life. By Aubi'n Trevor Battye, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S. Crown 8vo. , 6r. 
Baynes.— Shakespeare Studies, and 
Other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baylnes, LL.B., LL.D. 
Vfith a biographical Preface by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 
Boyd (‘A. K. H. B.’).— Works by 
A K. H. Boyd, D.D., LL.D. 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 24 . 

AUTUilN HOLIDAY'S OF A COUNTRY 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 
Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 

8 VO., 35. Sd. 

Critical Essay's of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo.. y. 6d. 

East Coast Day's and Memories. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 


Boyd (‘ A. K. H. B.’).— Works by A. 
K. H. BoY'D, D. D., LL.D. — conlinutd. 
Landscapes, Churches and Mora- 
lities. Crown 8vo. , y, 6d, 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8vo., 3r. bd. 

LessonsofMiddleAge. Cr.8vo.,3s.6£f 
Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr, 
8vo. , y. 6d. each. 

OurHomelyComedy: andTragedy. 
Crown 8vo., y. bd. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Series. Cr. 8vo., 31. 61/. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Ed. 8vo., bd. 


Butler.— Works by SAMUEL Butler. 
Erewhon. Cr. 8vo., sr. 

The Fair Haven. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo. , 7s. bd. 

. Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., 7s. bd . 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 8vo., 

lOJ. bd. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
and Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 
PoU4to., ioj.6(f. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Org.anic Modification? 
Cr. 8 VO., 7s. bd. 

Ex VOTO. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., los. bd. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical continued. 

Gwilt.— A n Encyclopaedia of Akchi- , Mitoer.— Works by George Milner. 


TECTURE. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S..A. i 
'lustrated with more than iioo Engrav- 
fs on Wood. Revised (iS88). with I 
terations and Considerable Additions ' 

Wyatt P.\p worth. 8vo.,/ 2 lar.W. 
teries.— Works by R. JEFFERIES. 
lELD AND Hedgerow: last Essays. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo.. y. cd. ' ^ 

: Story of My Heart: With 1 Poore.— Es! 


Country Pleasures: theChron.cL __ 
a Year chiefly in a Garden. Cr. Svo. , 
3L 6d. 

Studies of Nature on the Coast 
OF ARSA.v. With Illustrat.ons bv 
W.NoslJoh.nso.v. Cr. Svo.,6s.6ci. net. 


Portrait and New Pretace by C. J. 
Long.M.an. Crown Svo., y. bd. 

.ED Deer. 17 Illusts. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. j 
fHE Toilers of the Field. With ■ 
Portrait. Crown Svo. , y. 6d. 

Wood M.'tGic. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 8vo.. 31. 6d. 
Thoughts from the Writings of 
Richard Jefferies. Selected by 
H.S. HooleWaylen. i6ino.,3J.6i^. 

Jolinson.— The Patentee’sManu.al: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. ByJ. & J. H. JOH.N- 
SON, Patent Agents, &c. 8vo.. 10s. 6d. 
uang. — Works by -Andrew Lang. ,. 
Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
8vo., 2J, bJ. net. 

Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8vo., 

Books and Bookmen. With 19 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., zs. 6d. net. I 
Old Friends. Fcp. Svo,, sl 6d. net. 
Cock Lane and Cojimon Sense. | 
Fcp. 8vo., 3J. 6:^. I 

Laurie.— Historical Survey of Pre- ' 
Christian Education. By S. S. 1 
Laurie, A.M.,LL.D. Crown 8vo., lar. ; 
Leonard.— The Camel ; Its Uses and , 
Management. By Major .Arthur Glyn ' 
Leonard. Royal Svo., zis. net. 


By George Vivian Poore, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 
3 vo., 6s. 6d. 

Proctor. — Works by R. A Proctor. 


Strength: How to get Strong and 
keep Strong, with Chapters on Row- 
ing and Swimming. Fat, Age. and the 
Waist. With 9 Ulus. Cr. 8vo, 2 l 

Bicliardson.— X.ATIONAL Health. 
A Review of the Works of S.r Edwin 
Chadwick. K.C.B. By Sir B, W’. 
Richardson, Jf.D. Cr. 8vo., 4J. 6d. 

Rossetti.— .A Shadow of Dante : be- 
ing an &say towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pil^image. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. Cr. 
8vo., loj. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3/. 6j. 

SolovyofF.— .A Modern Priestess of 
1 sis!Mad.\ME Blavatsky). Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society 
for Psychical Research from the Russian 
of Vsevolod Sergyeevich Solo vyff. 
By Walter Leaf, Litt. D With 
A""— Crown Svo., 6i. 


Appendict 


Stevens.— On the Stow.age of Ships 
,, r r T ' AND THEIR CARGOES. Withlnforma- 

^bTI” A Sa“ren^ 8^^^^^^ V°"-Sardi^^5F^^ei_ghts,Chartc^r^artiet 

Mas. I,Iiiller.— Works by F. .Max 
Muller. 

INDIA; What CAN IT Teach us? Cr. 

Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 

Vol. I., Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Vol. 11 .. Biographical Essays. 

Svo.. 6 l 6d. net 

Vol. III., Essays on Language and 
Literature. Cr. 8vo.. 6r. 6d. net. 

Vol. IV., Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo., 8 j. 6d. 


By Robert White Steve: 
Associate Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects. Svo. zu. 

"VanDyke.-.ATEXT-BooKOF the His- 
tory OF Painting. By John C. Van 
iresses. | DYKE, of Rutgers College, U.S. With 
I Frontispiece and 109 Illustrations in the 
5. Cr. I Text. Crown Svo.. 6 j. 

West.— W ills, and How Not to 
Make Them. With a Selection of 
Leading Cases. By B. B. West. Fcp. 
Svo., zs. 6d. 
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Miscellaneous Theological YiTorks. 

For Chittch of England and Roman Catholic Works su MESSRS. LONGMANS & Co.’s 
Special Catalogues. 


Balfour.— The Foundations of Be- 
lief : being Notes Inlooductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M. P. 8vo.,i2l 6rf. 
Boyd. — Works by A. K. H. Boyd, D.D. 
Counsel and Comfort from a City 
Pulpit. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Sunday Afternoons in tHE Parish 
Church of a Scottish University 
City. Crown 8vo., ss. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Geaver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6rf. each. 

Present Day Thoughts. Crown 8 vo., 
3J. 6d. 

Seaside Musings. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
•To Meet the Day’ through the 
Christian Year ; being a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Crown 8vo., 41. 6^f. 

Occasional and Immemorial Days. 
Cr. 8vo. , ys. 6d. 

Be La Saiissaye.— A Manual of 
the Science of Religion. By Prof. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye. Crown 
8vo.. 12s. 6d. 

Ealisch. — Works by M. M. Kalisch, 
Bible Studies. Part 1 . The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo., los. 6d. Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. 8vo.. lor. 6d. 
Commentary ON the Old Testament: 
with a new Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., i8j. Or adapted for the 
General Reader, rar. Vol. II. Exodus. 
151. Or adapted for the General 
Reader, lar. Vol, III, Leviticus, Part 

I. 15T. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8s. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 

II. ISA Or .adapted for the General 
Reader. 8a 

Mar tine ail. — Works by James Mar- 
TINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 

Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things : Sermons. 2 Vols. Crown 
8 VO. 3s. 6d. each. 

Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. Discowses. Cr. 8vo. , ys. 6d. 
The Seat of Authority in Religion. 
8vo., 14A 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 4 
Vols. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. each. 1 . 
Personal ; Political. 1 1 . Ecclesiastical ; 
Historical. III. Theological; Philo- 
sophical. IV. Academical ; Religious. 
Home Prayers, with Two Services for 
Public Worship. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Macdonald.— Works by George M ac- 
dOnald, LL.D. 

Unspoken Sermons. Three Series. 

Crow'n 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 

The Miracles of Our Lord. Crown 
8vo., 3A 6/f. 

A Book .op Strife, in the Form of 
THE Diary of an Old Soul : Poems 
i8mo., 6 a 

Max Miiller.— Works by F. Max 
Muller. 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
AND Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India. 
Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Introduction .to the Science of 
Religion : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo. ,3s. 6d. 
Natural Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1888. Cr. 8vo., 
los. 6d. 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1890, Cr. 8vo., 
^loj. 6d. 

AJ^thropological Religion, TheGif- 
ford Ldctures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1891. Cr, 
8vo., tor. 6d. 

Theosophy or Psychological Reli- 
gion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before thcUniversityofGIasgowinr892. 
Cr. 8vo., lor. 6d. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., 5A 
Phillips.— The Teaching of the Ve- 
das. What Light does it Throw on the 
Origin and Development of Religion? 
ByMAURiCE Phillips, London Mission, 
Madras. Crown 8vo., 6a 
Romanes — Thoughts on Religion. 
By the late George J. Romanes, author 
of ‘ Darwin and After Darwin,’ Sec. 
Crown 8v'o, 4s. 6d. 

SUPERNAFURAL RELIGION: an 
Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revela- 
tion. 3 vols. 8v'o, , 36A 
Reply (A)to Dr. Lightfoot’s Essays. 
By the Author of ' Supernatural Re- 
ligion’. 8vo., 6a 

The Gospel according to St. Peter; 
a Study. By the Author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion ’. 8vo., 6a 

Thom.— A Spiritual Faith. Ser- 
mons. By John Hamilton Thom. 
With a Memorial Preface by James 
Martineau, D.D. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 51. 


50,000—4/96. 
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